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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, 


FOR 


1837. 


PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR AND THE 
NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE YEAR; AND WITH NATURAL 
HISTORY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


I.—ON THE TIDES. 


In the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 1835, I explained the 
nature of the tables then used in calculating the times and heights 
of high water for the ‘ British Almanac.’ The tables which are here 
given, although apparently different from those, lead to nearly the 
same results. By employing for the argument a different transit 
of the moon, I have now been enabled to adhere more closely than 
before to the form suggested by Bernoulli’s theory. 

I shall here distinguish successive transits of the moon by the 
letters A, B,C, D, E, F. So that, if 
A denotes the time of the moon’s transit on Monday morning, 

B may denote the time of the moon’s transit on Monday afternoon ; 
C may denote the time of the moon's transit on Tuesday morning, 
D may denote the time of the moon’s transit on Tuesday afternoon ; 
. E may denote the time of the moon’s transit on Wednesday 
morning, 
F may denote the time of the moon’s transit on Wednesday after- 
noon. 

I will also suppose that F denotes the time of the transit of the 
moon immediately preceding the time of high water at the Lon- 
don Docks. This being the case, if the progress of the tide round 
the eastern.coast of England and Scotland be examined, some 
place will be found nearly on the same meridian at which high 
water takes place at the same instant as at London, produced by 
the succeeding tide-wave. Other arguments might be mentioned, 
but this is sufficient to show that some distinction should be intro- 
duced, and that the transit from which the establishment of any 
port is reckoned should not be left in ambiguity. 

I call the time which elapses between the moon’s transit and the 
time of high water at any given place, the INTERVAL; and 
the height of high water, the HEIGHT. 

In the discussion of the London Dock observations by Mr. 
Dessiou, the transit F immediately preceding the high water was 
_ chosen as the argument, and we ascertained the interval with 
reference to that transit for different circumstances of the moon’s 
parailax and declination. But the luminaries cease to have any 
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6 On the Tides. 


sensible influence upon the tide-in narrow seas, so that the tide 
has travelled unchanged a considerable distance before it arrives 
‘at the river Thames, and hence it is desirable to consider the 
phenomena with reference to a transit more remote. 

Let F +7’ denote the time of high water, that is, let 7’ be the 
interval with reference to the transit F, or the time to be added to 
F, in order to obtain the time of high water at London on any 


given day. Let? be the interval (for the same tide) with reference 
to the transit B, so that 
B+i=F+i7! 


It is now evident that if the interval of time which intervenes 
between the transits B and F were always the same, that is, if 
B — F were constant, 7 — 7’ would be constant also. The tables 
which are now given are intended to afford the quantity 7, while 
the tables formerly printed in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ 
for 1835 were intended to afford the quantity 7’; and, as B—F 
varies considerably, our new tables, which have reference to the 
transit B two days previous, are extremely different from those 
given before, which had reference to the transit F. 

Bernoulli's theory, upon which our new tables are founded, 
amounts to supposing that if the earth were a perfect sphere, or 
spheroid, covered throughout by an ocean, the ocean would assume 
the same form at any given instant as it would do if the forces 
then acting upon it were invariable in magnitude and direction. 
In other words, Bernoulli supposes the form of the ocean, encom- 
passing a perfect sphere or spheroid, to be that which it would 
assume at any moment* if it and the luminaries which produce 
the tides were at rest. If we suppose this state of things to obtain 
approximately in the great expanse of water in the southern 
hemisphere, and that the tide-wave is regularly propagated from 
there to our coasts with a velocity independent of the positions of 
the sun and moon, it is very remarkable how closely, in many 
circumstances, the phenomena accord with Bernoulli's theory. For 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Russell having just completed a discussion of 
nineteen years’ observations of the tides at the London Docks, with 
reference to the transit B+, I have compared the results furnished 
by Bernoulli's theory with the results obtained by them from the 
observations, and I have ascertained that tables of the parallax 
and declination corrections, founded upon Bernoulli's theory, may 
safely be employed for London, having for their argument the 
transit B. Such tables, calculated by Mr. Jones, which have been 
employed by Mr. Dessiou in predicting the times and heights of 
high water for 1837 in the ‘ British Almanac, and in the tide 


tables published by the Hydrographic Office of the Admiralty, are 
here given. 


* « Nous su erons que le surface de la mer prend dans un instant sa juste figure, 
tout comme si l’eau n’avoit point d’inertie, ni résistances.’—Bernoulli, p. 135. 

+ The expense of these laborions calculations, which consist chiefly of adding up 
intervals and heights of tides happening under similar circumstances, and taking the 
averages, has been defrayed out of a grant of money which was placed at my disposal 
for that purpose by the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
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On the Tides. 7 


This agreement with theory is to be received with some limita- 
tions: thus, for example, it will be seen, by the diagram annexed, 
that the semi-menstrual inequality in the height * furnished by 
Bernoulli's theory, differs slightly in postion from that which 
results from the observations at the London Docks, (see diagram 
annexed,) and by a quantity greater than can possibly be attributed 
to any error in the method of discussion employed. The curves 
would agree better if the theory curve were moved a little to the 
left, which would amount to altering one of the constants (that 
which accompanies ¢ and which determines the epoch); but if 
this alteration were introduced, the semi-menstrual inequality in 
the interval would .no longer coincide in position with that fur- 
nished by observation.+ To introduce such an alteration in the 
inequality of the height and not in that of the interval would be 
inconsistent with a rigid interpretation of Bernoulli's theory, with 
which the law of the inequality is in remarkable accordance. This 
curious circumstance may be roughly explained by saying that, 
while the semi-menstrual inequality in the interval would lead us 
to suppose, if we adopt Bernoulli’s views, that the tide is due to the 
attractions of the luminaries at the time of the transit A, the ine- 
quality of the height seems to be due to the attractions of the 
luminaries at the time of the transit B. I have ascertained that 
the semi-menstrual inequality of the height at Liverpool also pre- 
sents the same curious feature. 

If we had discussed the observations with reference to the transit 
A, the retard would have come out zero, as the average interval 
would have corresponded exactly with the instant of syzygy. 
This is confirmed by a discussion of tides at Liverpool now in pro- 
gress by Mr. Jones, and it is certain that, if we adopt Bernoulli’s 
view of the semi-menstrual inequality of the interval, the tides on 
the shores of the Atlantic, which are afterwards propagated round 
Great Britain, must be considered as due to the attraction of the 
luminaries at the time of the transit A. So that, for example, the 
tide at the London Docks on Wednesday afternoon is produced 
(in the Pacific Ocean ?) by the attraction of the luminaries on 
Monday morning. I conclude, therefore, that it is important to 
ascertain and to define throughout the earth the interval with 
reference either to transit A or to transit B, 

When the moon’s parallax = 57! 
declination = 15° 
Sun's declination = 15° 
and when the moon is in syzygy, that is, when the transit A 
or B happens at 12 o'clock exactly.t 


* The height and interval are variable, but the inequality, which is far more consi« 
derable than the rest, has for its period half alunation. The law of this inequality was 
discovered by Bernoulli, its existence was known before. Mr. Whewell assigned to it 
= appropriate designation of the semi-menstrual inequality, which has been generally 
adopted. 

+ According to Bernoulli's theory, the greatest and least heights of high water are 
coincident with the average interval, while according to observation they happen a 
tide sooner. I avoid the use of the terms spring aa neap tides, as too vague to be 
admissible where precision is required. 

t The semi-menstrual inequality in the interval varies here rapidly, about 16 
minutes between 11h. 30m. and 12h. 30m., but the parallax and declination corrections 
are insensible. See the Tables annexed. 
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8 On the Tides. 


The influence of the change in the interval between the moon's 
transits upon the different corrections to be applied to a given 


transit, in order to obtain the interval, appears to have escaped the 


attention of Bernoulli, and of all writers who have since re-pub- 
lished his tables. Bernoulli referred the phenomena to transit A, 
in consequence of remarking that the highest spring-tides take 
place on the coast of France, about 36 * hours after syzygy; but he 
supposed that the transit D might be employed with the same 
parallax correction, which is inconsistent with his own reasoning, 

uoted at foot. On the coast of France and in the British Channel, 

e highest spring tides are about two days after syzygy, but at 
London they are later, for the tides at London are caused by the 


“wave, which comes along the eastern coast of England, and which 


meets off the coast of Kent a tide produced twelve hours later. 
If we examine the progress of the tide-wave, we find that the 


establishment of the several places, in the usual acceptation of that 
term, is as follows :— 


Plymouth Dock-Yard 
Isle Brehat . . 52 
Pembroke Dock-Yard . 4 


m. 
48 reckoned from the transit D 
: D 

D 

D 

Bristol Cumberland Gate 15 D 
D 

D 

E 


h. 
3 

- 5 33 
& 

- 6 
s 7 
Howth Harbour . . .11 8 
Liverpool Dock . 25 
Portsmouth Dock-Yard . 40 


Leith . 0 
London Docks. . 57 ‘ 


All these determinations are due to Mr. Dessiou. It is evident 
from the above table that the establishments of ports given in 
various works (often very inaccurately) are referred to different | 
transits of the moon without distinction, thereby creating great 
confusion. 


_. Hence also we find (see Table I.) that the tide arrives at 


Days. h. m. 
Brest. . 1 4 27) 


Liverpool After the transit B, when 
leith .. 115 15{the Moon is in syzygy. 
London Docks . 2 313 


I stated in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 1835 that 
Bernoulli's corrections for the moon's parallax and declination for 


the interval were not borne out by observation, when the discus- 


sion was instituted with reference to the transit F; but I did not 
perceive, until more recently, the manner in which the different 
corrections are modified by the transit, which is emploved as the 
argument of the tables. When the transit B is employed, 


* “Nous avons encore fait voir, que sans le concours des causes secondes, les plus 
marées devroient se faire dans les syzygies, et les plus petites dans les qua- 
ratures. Cependant on a observe que les unes et les autres se font un ou deux jours 
plus tard.....Quoiqu’il en soit, comme ce retardement a été observé le méme a-peu- 
en aprés les syzygies et aprés les quadratures, nous pouvons encore supposer qu'il est 
méme pendant toute la révolution de la lune, c’est-a-dire que les marées sunt tou- 


jours telles qu’elles devroient étre sans les dites causes, un ou deux jours aupara- 
vant.’—Bernoulli, p. 158, 
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Bernoulli's corrections agree with the results afforded by the 
average of many observations at the London Docks, with, as I 
have before stated, some limitations. . 

M. Daussy has ascertained that at Brest the height of high 
water varies inversely as the height of the barometer, and that 
the British Channel there rises more than eight inches for a fall of 
about half an inch in the barometer. I have found that at Liver- 
pool a fall of one-tenth of an inch in the barometer corresponds to 
a rise in the river Mersey of about an inch. At the London 
Docks for *90 depression of the barometer the water is raised 6°3 
inches. So that with a /ow barometer the tides may be expected 
to be Aigher than those given in the ‘ British Almanac,’ and vice 
versa, ceteris paribus, 

‘During strong north-westerly gales, the tide marks high 
water earlier in the river Thames than otherwise, and does not 
give so much water, whilst the ebb-tide runs out later, and marks 
lower ; but, upon the gales abating and the weather moderating, the 
tides put in and rise much higher, whilst they also run longer 
before high water is marked, and with more velocity of current, 
nor do they run out so long or so low. For this information, 
with respect to the influence of the wind on the tides in the river 
Thames, I am indebted to Sir J. Hall. 

The diurnal inequality in the time and height of high water (or 
the difference between the morning and evening tide, ceteris 
paribus, on the same day) is scarcely sensible at London. At 
Liverpool, Plymouth, and other places, particularly Bristol, it is 
very sensible, as was known to Sir Isaac Newton. (See Prin. 
Vol, ili. p. 96.) 

If a denote right ascension, 

? declination, 

geographical latitude, 

u sidereal time, 

m mass of the luminary 

P horizontal parallax, 

zenith distance, 
Bernoulli's theory amounts to supposing that the variations in 
the depth of the ocean are proportional to the quantity (see the 
‘Companion to the Almanac for 1830, p. 55) 


3 27 3 3 27) 3 
the accented quantities referring to the moon, and the unaccented 
quantities to the sun. 

cos Z = cos 6 cos/ cos (u — a) + sind sin J, 
m P? cos? 6 
m! P'3 cos 2 =A 
According to Bernoulli’s theory, the height of the water (/) is 
always given by the following expression : 


h=D+ E{A cos (2p — 29) + cos2} 
E= Cm cos*¥ P's 
3 


Ifp-—-d=, a-ad=9o 


ti. 
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10 On the Tides. 

C being a constant, depending upon geographical latitude, D a 
constant, depending only on the zero line from which the heights 
are reckoned. 


. At high water, neglecting the diurnal inequality, 
_ Asin2¢ 
+ Acs2¢ 
If (A) and (EZ) denote the values of those quantities for the 
mean parallaxes and declinations, that is, when 


d= = 15° P = sin 8'"8 P! = sin 
I find for the London Docks . 
log (A) = 9°58418 D=1669: = 4:43.’ 


(A) varies inversely as the mass of the moon. 

The mass of the moon which is deducible from the value of (4) 
furnished by observations of the zterval, is greater than that 
which has been deduced from M. de Lindenau’s constant of nutation, 
but it agrees better with that which may be deduced from the 
lunar equation in the Sun’s longitude, and from Dr. Brinkley’s 
value of the constant of nutation. This question seems to require 
elucidation. a—a' must be increased by a constant when the 
transit B is employed, so as to make » = 0 correspond to the 
moon's transit at 12h. 30m. nearly. 

The theoretical tables which accompany this explanation have 
been calculated by Mr. Jones from the preceding expressions, 
which are in a form well adapted for computation. 

The difference in height between the morning and evening tide 
depends upon the angles) — andy: if this difference be calledd h, 
dh=B{Asin2 6 cos — 9) + sin 2 & cos 

for the diurnal inequality of the —_ | 
Feos2y Asin2é , 

B and F being constants which are not the same at different places. 

The inequalities of the heights at different places depending 
upon the angles 2) — 2 g¢and 2 wf are proportional to the quantity 
(£), so that, if they have been obtained for any place P, they 
may be obtained for any other place P’ by multiplying the former 


by om supposing the constant (A) to be the same for both places, 


Also, upon this supposition, all the inequalities in the height for 
different places are proportional to the difference between the 
greatest and least heights in the semt-menstrual inequality. By 
this assumption the Tables VII., VIII., IX., X. annexed may be 
rendered available for any place when the semi-menstrual inequa- 
lity in the height at that place has been obtained. 
_ When the moon’s transit is at two o’clock p.m.,a’ is greater than 
4, > is negative, tan 2 yp is negative, and y, the variable quantity to 
be added to the apparent solar time of the moon’s transit, or the 
interval (in the perfect sphere), is negative. 

The breadth of a channel in which a derived tide-wave flows, 
affects the amount of the rise, Suppose ABCD, EFGH to be 
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vertical sections so situate that the same derived tide flows through 
both, the first bounded by shores inclined to the horizon at any 
given angle, the latter bounded by perpendicular cliffs; m n, 
q7 the average height of high water, / mo, pqrs sections of 
tluid added by the tide at any epoch. We may suppose that the 
arealmno=pqrs. 

Letno=y nm=2 rs=y kil=ny. 
Since the areas /mno, pqrs are equal, 

y? 


n 
ryt y+ > 


2 

The term oa will generally be small, because the variations in 
the height of high water are always small in comparison with the 
breadth of the channel. Upon the preceding assumptions the 
variations in the height of high water will be inversely as the 
breadth of the channel, and if y’ follows the law assigned to it by 
Bernoulli or any other, y will follow nearly the same law. Perhaps 
the preceding assumptions are too violent to be adopted, but to 
treat the question rigorously would be extremely difficult. It seems, 
however, probable that the /aw of the variations in the height of 
high water at places not far distant from each other is the same, 
although the r7se may be very different. 

The semi-menstrual inequality of the times and heights may, I 
believe, be deduced, together with the constants (4), D, and (E), 
from all the observations of the tides at any place for one year, with 
tolerable accuracy. The following example of the determination 
of the constants for Liverpool from the semi-menstrual inequality, 
deduced from the observations, which has been furnished me by 
Mr. Jones from his discussion of 19 years’ observations of the tides, 
made formerly at that place by Mr. Hutchinson, will serve to 
explain the method I employ. 


Observed p’s Observed. 
Transit Transit po 
A. Interval. Height. A. Interval. Height. . 
h. m. | days. h. m, Feet. || h. m. | days. h. m. 
030 | 2 0 12°5 17°67 6 2 
130 ‘| 123 | 16996 |} 730 | 2 1 
2 30 1 23 44-3 | 15°85 8 30 2 1 5°6 
3 30 1 23 37°2 14°44 9 30 2 0 57°8 
30 | 2 0 12°10 dl 3 
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Each of the numbers in the second and third columns is the 
average of more than 1000 observations. 

I find the average interval 2d. 0h. 20°9m. which corresponds 
exactly with syzygy. When the moon passes the meridian at 
12 o’clock, ¢ = 0; when she passes the meridian at three o’clock, 
@ = — 45° 3 when she passes the meridian at nine o'clock, 
@ = — 135°. 

I find by interpolation the interval for the moon’s transit at 
three o’clock, 1d. 23h. 40°7m. ; at nine o’clock, 2d. 1h. 1:7m. The 
difference is 1h. 2im., which converted into space = 20° 15/ 
log tan 20° 15’ = log (A) = 9°56693 (A) = °3689 wD = 2°71. 

If we take the difference between the greatest and least heights 
= 5°75 feet, 

(E) = as 7°79 for Liverpool 
If we take the greatest height = 17°85, 
1785 = D+ {1 + (4)} = D + {1°3689} (2) 
D = 7°19 feet for Liverpool. 
If M denote the Mass of the Earth, 
m P8 
Gn + M) P® (°748013)°; 


°0748013 being the quantity generally denoted by m in the Lunar 
Lo Combining the last equation with the value of (4) above, 
find 


m! 1 m' 1 


The value of _ which results from Delambre’s coefficient of 


the lunar inequality of the sun’s longitude is cerry See M 
Poisson’s Mémoire sur le Mouvement de la Lune autour de 
la Terre, p- 118. Dr. Brinkley’s constant of nutation gives 
m 1 1 


Out M. de Lindenau’s constant gives 50208": See 


the Mémoire of M. Poisson, p.126. Laplace finds = = = from 


the Brest Tide observations, but the considerations through which 
he arrived at this value do not seem free from obscurity. Ifthe 
mass of the moon does not enter into the value of (A) exactly ac- 
cording to the manner which the theory of Bernoulli requires, it is 
extraordinary that the Jaws of the semi-menstrual inequalities in 
the interval, and in the hetght, should agree so closely with the 
results of observation. 

I conceive that the best method of investigating alterations in 
the height of the land above the water in any given locality, where 
the water is influenced by the tides, will be to examine carefully 
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whether any alteration has taken place in the values of the con- 
stants D and (22) for that place, the height of high water being, of 
course, always reckoned from some mark fixed in the land. In 
ascertaining the values of the constants D and (£) for this purpose, 
care must be employed to obtain them as accurately as possible, 
and the quantities obtained by the method above are only to be used 
as a first approximation. 

Alterations in the level of the land, if such should take place, 
even in a small degree, cannot fail to be rendered manifest in 
countries which are traversed by rail-roads. The practice which at. 
present obtains of referring the heights of buildings and moun- 
tains to the level of the sea or to igh or low water mark seems 
objectionable. The heights of spring or neap tides, although not 
subject to so much uncertainty, are also quantities far too vague 
to be used with propriety as standards of reference. 

In future it may, perhaps, be desirable to adopt the transit A as. 
the argument of the tables instead of transit B. By means of 
certain tables showing roughly the interval between the moon’s 
transits B and F, which are contained in my paper recently 
printed in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ this change can easily 
be made if it should be found advisable. 

It has been usual to suppose that the time of high water at 
different places differs only by a constant quantity, or that the semi- 
menstrual inequality has every where the same form. This, how- 
ever, is not the case, and, if the figures in Tables I. and VI. be 
carefully* examined, they will be found to present differences which 
have not yet been accounted for. Up to the present time the semi- 
menstrual inequality in the interval has only been carefully deter- 
mined for the following places: Brest, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Sheerness, London, Pembroke, Bristol, Liverpool, Howth, and 
Leith (see Table 1.); and’ the semi-menstrual inequality in the 
height has only been carefully determined for Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Sheerness, London, Pembroke, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Leith (see Table VI.). 

In consequence of the sensible difference which exists between 
the semi-menstrual inequality in the height furnished by Ber- 
noulli's theory, from that furnished by observation, Mr. Dessiou has - 
employed a table furnished by the observations (the dotted curve 
in the diagram) for this inequality. All the other corrections which 
have been employed in predicting the tides for 1837 have been - 
deduced from Beroulli’s theory without modification. Some of 
the corrections, such as those due to the sun’s parallax, are very © 
minute, and may safely be disregarded in predicting tides ; but in 
other cases, when the average of a great many observations is 
considered, it may be desirable not to omit to take them into — 
account. When the transit B is used as the argument of the 
tables, it is unnecessary to introduce any calendar month inequality 
explicitly, the variations in the phenomena of the tides at different | 
seasons of the year being only due to the changes in the declina- 
tions of the luminaries and in the sun's parallax. 


* The easiest way of examining them is by laying them down in curves on paper 
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The semi-menstrual inequality for the London Docks, given in 
the above Table, is taken from my paper in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ which contains the results of the discussion, by 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Russell, of 19 years’ observations at the London 
Docks, with reference to the transit B. In this instance only I 
was not obliged to shift the argument. The semi-menstrual ine- 
quality for Pxened has been deduced from Mr. Dessiou’s dis- 
cussion of 19 years of Mr. Hutchinson’s observations. 

The semi-menstrual inequality for each place was found by 
Mr. Dessiou, with reference to the transit immediately preceding : 

For Brest . . . from 532 observations. 

Plymouth Dock-yard. . ,, 538 

Pembroke Dock-yard. ,, 697 

Bristol CumberlandGates ,, 1,395 

Howth Pier . . 55 254 

Portsmouth Dock-yard . 689. 

Leith Harbour . . . 55 705 
The numbers given for London and Liverpool must be accurate, 
but those for the other places can only be considered as approxi- 
matiens which require revision. They present differences, how- 
ever, which seem much beyond the limits of error arising from the 
method of discussion, and which deserve investigation. 


TABLE II.—Showing the Correction for the Moon’s Parallax. 


Moon’s Moon’s 
Transit} H.P. | H.P. | H.P. | H.P.| H.P.| H.P. | H.P H.P. | Transit 
b. 54’ 55’ 56’ 57’.| 58’. 59’ 60’ 6)’ B. 

h m m. m m. m m. m. m h. 
0 +1 +1 +1 0 i | -1 -1 0 
1 |-1 | of} Of +1 | 412 | 41 1 
2 —3 —2 —1 0}; +1) +2 +3 +4 2 
3 —5 —3 -1 0; +1) +3 +5 +7 3 
4 | -5 | -2 | o| +2] +4 | 46 | +8 4 
5 |-9 |}-6 |—3 | +5 | 47 | +9 5 
6 | | -1 | 0] +1] 42 143 | 44 ] 6 
7 | +4 | +2 | 41 | —3 | —4 7 4 
8 | +9 | +6 | 43 | —5 | | 8 
9 145 | 42 | | -6 | 9 
lo +5 | 43 | 41 | Of —1] —3 | -7 | 10 
11 | 43 | +2 | 41 | | -3 | -4 | 
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TaB III.—Showing the Correction for the Moon's Declination. 


Moon’s 
Transit 


| Moon’s 
21° | 24° Transit 


{ 


IV.—Showing the Correction for the Sun's Declination. 


Mooa's J 
go 15° 180 Tran si 
Dec. Dec. hk. 


= 


+ 


— 


r the Sun's Parallax. 


Jan. Feb. Apri May 
Moon’s Dec. Nov. Sep. August 


Moon’s 
ransit 


Transit 
H.P. H.P. .P. | HP. H. P. P. B. 


SCY 


— 


| 
| 
B. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Dec. | Dec. 
+2 | +1) +1/ 41 
+3 | +3 | +3) +2) +1 
+3] 43/43) +2) 41 
+3} +3 | +3) +2) +1 
| +2} +2) +1) 41 
i -2 -2 -2 
-3| -3| -3| -2| -1 
| -2| -1| -1| -1 
TABLE 
foon’s | 
B. Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
| m. m,. | 
° 
0; +1) +2 
+2 | +3 | +5 
+1! +42) +2 
-2 
—5 
Taste V.—Showing the Correction | 
| 
| | 
| 
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Tables to be used in predicting the Height of High Water. 


TaBLeE VI.—Showing the Semi-menstrual Inequality + a constant 
in the Height of High Water with reference to the apparent 
Solar Time of the Moon’s Transit B, the Moon’s Parallax being 
57, her Declitiation 15°, the Sun’s Parallax 8/8, and Declina- 
tion 15°. 


Mcon's 
Transit | 


Portsmouth 
Deck-vard. 


= | Sheerness 


Plymouth 
Dock-yard. 
Pembroke 
Dock-yard 
Bristol 
Cumberland 


— 


* | Gates. 


3 


oe 
48 


as 
399 
27 


2 | Liverpocl 
Docks. 


OND 


| Dock-yard. 


to 

a 


to 

or 
ao 


SISSLARS 


0 
30 
0 
30 
0 
30 24° 
0 
30 
0 
30 


22°64 
22°77 


Bo Boo Se So Bo 
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The height in this Table is reckoned as follows: viz.— 

At Plymouth, from a mark which is 2 feet above the sill of the North 
New Dock Gates. 

At Portsmouth, from the sill of the North Dock Gates. - 

At Sheerness, from the entrance of the Basin, 31 feet below Lloyd’s 
standard mark, (+ XXXI.) on the Quay. 

At the London Docks, from the sill of the Gates at the Wapping 
entrance. 

= Pembroke, from the marks cut in the stone at the entrance of the 
Deck. 

At Bristol, from the marks at the Cumberland Gates. 

At Liverpool, from the datum on tke East Wall of the Canning Dock. 

At Leith, from the sill at the entrance of the Docks. 


| Moon’s a 
| Transit | 
{ 
| 15-78 
| 15:54 
| 15°25 Ait 
14°37 | 13°92 
13°65 | 13°46 | 
| 13-05 | 13°05 
12°32 | 12°67 
9 | 12-55 | 12°87 
13°10 | 13°21 eo 
13°86 | 13°60 
14°55 | 14°08 it 
15°20 | 14°61 
15-89 | 15°14 
20 | 22-22 | 21-29 16°35 | 15°59 
42 | 22-46 | 21-83 16°85 | 15-92 
| 18°90 | 25°58 | | 29-27 17°20 | 
HB | 17°82 19°03 | 25°63 22°60 17°45 | 16°30 
| 
| 
me 
| 
| 
fy 
" 
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Tasie VII.—Showing the-Correction for the Moon's Parallax. 


H.P. |H.P.) H.P. 
| 57.4) 58’. 
Feet. | Feet.| Feet. 
0 |+°24 

0 |4++24 

0 |4-23 
0 }+°22 

-21} [4-22 
0 |+°23 

-23 | 0 |4-24 
0 |+°24 

°22 0 
0 |+°22 

°22 | O 
0 |+°23 


Tass VIII.—Showing the Correction for the Moon's Declination. 


.| Dec. | Dec.| Dec. 


120 | 150 


Qlo | 24° | Qo 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 


i 


h. .| Feet. Feet.) Feet. Feet. Feet.| Feet. Feet h. 
0 4214712) 0 —+29 -66 0 
1 +°21+°12 —*13 — +29, 1 
2 . +°20-+°11) 0 +46) -65)— 2 
3 +°30 +:20-+°10} 0 |—-13,--28 —+45 —-63)- 3 
4 $°19-+°11) 4 
5 +-29 +°19+e11} 0 5 
7 +-30 +°20+4°12) 0 |-+13 —+28)—-46 —-63) 
8 +:29 +:19-+4-11) 0 8 

10 +:20+°10' |- — +45) — — 10 
ll +30 0 |- - 11 

| 
Tas [X.—Showing the Correction for the Sun’s Declination. 
go 1g0 18° | 
Dec. Dec. | Dec. 

h. Feet. | Feet. Feet. | Feet. h. 
0 +°04 —°05—"11 0 
1 +: 08 + -—°05-—°11 1 
2 +°06 + -04 —°05 —°10 2 
3 +:04 +°02 — +06 3 
4 +:01) 00 —-01—-01 4 
5 —:04—-02 +°03-+4-05 5 
7 —:07 —-04 +°10 7 
8 — +04 —-02 +°03 8 
9 |+- +-01 00 9 

10 +-04+:02 — °03,—:06 10 


— 


lim | 
| 
Transit} H.P.| H. P. H.P. | H.P. | | Transit 
B. | 54. | 58’. | 60. | 6. | OB. 
a: Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | 
Tigi 45 4-49 [4-74 |41-00 
= +66) "45 4-49 |4-74 [41-00 
| —°65' +:72 -98 
4:46 [4-71 |4 +96 | 
445 |+-69 + -9 
—°63)—°43 +:46 |+-70 |4 +96 
—*65|/—+45 4:48 |+-73 |4+ -99 
—+65|— "45 4°48 |4-73 |4 +99 
—+63)—-43 4:46 |++70 +96 
—-61|—-42 4:45 +94 
| —-63|—+43 {4°71 |4+ +96 
at —°65'—*44 +:47 |4+-72 -98 
| | 
Moon’ Moon’ 
0° 180 30° | Transit 
B. | Dee. Dec | Dec. | Dec. B. 
| 
| 
| 
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Tas.Le X.—Showing the Correction for the Sun’s Parallax. 


Jan. Feb. March | April May June 
Moon’s | Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. | August July Moon’s 
Transit Transit 
B. H.P. | H.P. | H.P. | H.P. | | B. 
8” *94 g” ‘90 8” 84 
h, Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet. h, 
0 +-09 | +°06 | +°03 | —:03 | —°05 | —-08 | 0O 
1 +:°09 | +°06 | +°03 | | —:05 | —:08 1 
2 +:07 | +°-04 | +°02 | —°02 | —:04 | —-07 2 
3 +:04 +°01} —:01 | —:-03 | —*04 3 
4 +:01 “Ol | +°01 | | —°01 —-01 4 
5 —°04 | —:03 | —°01 | +°01 | | +-03 5 
6 —°08 | —°05 | —°03 | +°03 | +°05 | 4°07 6 
7 —°08 | —:05 | | | +°05 | +-07 7 
8 —°04 | —°03 | —-01 | +°01 | | 8 
9 +:°01 | +°01 | +°01 | —:01 | —-01 9 
10 +:°04 | +°03 |} +°01 | —°01 | —°03 | —-04} 10 
ll +:07 | +°04 | +°02 | —-02 —-04 —-07 ll 
Example of the Use of the Tables. kh 
m. 


The Nautical Almanac gives the apparent Solar Time of 
the Moon’s Transit (B) p.m. 12th January, 1837 . 0 5 5 
On the same day, at the Time of Transit, the Moon’s 
Parallax is 578, Moon’s Decl. 2°, Sun’s Decl, 22°, 
and Sun’s Par, 8-94, 
Table gives e e e e e e 2 29 


m. 
39 II. 3° e e e e e +2 
3) III. e e e e e e e +3 
IV. e e e +3 -+-0 0 14 
3” V. e e e e e e —3 
EquationofTime . «© e« +9 


2 7 48 
Which gives 7h. 47m. for the mean Solar Time of High Water on the 
14th January, p.m., at the London Docks. Ten minutes are afterwards 
added to give the time of High Water at London Bridge. 


Feet. 
The same Arguments give, by Table VI. 19°71 
eet. 
20°20 


20 feet 24 inches being the height of high water above the sill of the 
London Dock Gates on the 14th January, p.m., 1837. 

In employing Tables VII., VIII., [X., and X. for other places than 
London, the quantities given in these Tables must be multiplied 
by a certain constant, agreeably to the remark in page 10, which 
For Plymouthis, . . 1:0 | For Bristol 3°2 


Portsmouth. . . . 0°7 Liverpool © 1°6 
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I.—NOTICES OF ENGLISH MATHEMATICAL AND 
ASTRONOMICAL WRITERS BETWEEN THE NOR- 
MAN CONQUEST AND THE YEAR 1600. 


In the ‘ Companion to the Almanac’ for 1836 we gave some idea of 
the disputes with which the Copernican hypothesis was ushered into 
notice. We now intend to put together a few historical remem- 

rances of a still earlier state of science in this country, being a part 
of its history which is as yet altogether unwritten in a connected form. 
Far from having such a work as those of Montucla or Delambre in 
our language, we have not even a chronological compendium like 
that of Weidler, Heilbronner, or Gerard Vossius. In selecting the 
earliest part of our history, with a view merely to present that which 
is most striking in mathematics and astronomy, we are thrown 
upon the interesting period at which works began to be written in 
English (1500—1600) ; and the materials for the preceding cen- 
turies are so scanty, that it will add but little to our labour to take 
in the whole period from the Conquest. After the year 1600 
English science began again to acquire some note in the other parts 
of Europe, and we may refer to general histories for the principal 
names at least. But before that period nothing exists in a col- 
lected form ; and, imperfect (even for a sketch) as our account 
must necessarily be, we have the satisfaction of knowing that it 
must be better than anything of as special a character which exists, 
to the full extent in which it is better than nothing. 

There are various different methods in which an account of 
English science might be given, with regard for instance to epochs, 
to places, and to subjects. Immediately succeeding the Conquest, 
and reaching to the year 1250 or thereabouts, comes a period in 
which it is difficult to distinguish the Norman from the Anglo- 
Norman ; and the writers (priests of course) may have been only 
connected with this country by their appointment to abbeys or 
bishoprics in it. From 1250 to the beginning of the wars of the 
Roses in 1450, we have a more decidedly English school, due for the 
most part to the University of Oxford. During the civil, followed 
by the religious, troubles, we have a period of’quiescence which 
lasted about acentury ; while finally, from 1550, we see a new era 
commence, namely, that of writers in English. With regard to 
places, the literary history of this country requires separate and 
minute accounts of the rise of science in Oxford, in Cambridge, 
and in the north of England, which should severally end (if it 
might be no hater) with Wallis, Newton, and Thomas Simpson. As 
to subjects, the writers of whom we treat offer little variety till we 
come to the last period. The study of the Greek authors formed 
the whole of the regular course; and except in astronomy, and 
very much for the sake of astrology, there are but few original 
writings. 


_In this present article, however, we shall confine ourselves 
sxnply to authors, in order of time, giving a general account of 
our authorities at the end. . 
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22 English Mathematical and Astronomical Writers. 


Previously to the Conquest, we find the names of Adelm, about 
A.D. 680; Walfred of Rippon, about 690 ; Bede, about 730; Alcui- 
nus, about 760; and Adelbold, about 1000—his correspondence* with 
Gerbert (Sylvester II.) being preserved in the Vatican library ; 
and John Garland, who wrote on alchymy and minerals. These 
knew neither Euclid nor Ptolemy, and their principal study was 
Boethius. It is certain that, in the period succeeding the Conquest, 
the knowledge of the Greeks was obtained of the Saracens by 
those who travelled into Arabia and Spain. These “heathen 
savages,” to choose one of the mildest terms with which the benefit 
they conferred was rewarded, lighted the lamp of knowledge in 


Europe by communicating Euclid, Ptolemy, and Aristotle. 
The following is the list of all the names we have been able to 
find, which we doubt not might be much enlarged, particularly as 


regards the latter century. 


1060 Oliver of Malmsbury. 

1095 Herbert Losinga, 

1130 Adelard of Bath. 

1132 Richard of York. 

1140 William Shelley (de Con- 

chis). 

1143 Robert of Reading. 

1160 John of Hexham. 

1164 Simeon of Durham. 

1170 Roger of Hereford. 

1170 Clement Langton. 

1170 John of Salisbury. 

1190 Daniel Morley. 

1200 Geoffrey Winesauf. 

1210 Gilbert Legley. 

1224 Johannes A:gidius. 

1230 Alexander Hales. 

1242 St. Edmund, Archbishop of 

Canterbury. 

1248 Richard Fisacre. 

1253 Robert Greathead. 

1253 Adam Marsh. 

1255 William Shirewood, 
*1255 Roger Bacon. 

1256 John of Halifax. 

1260 John Peccam. 

1270 Odinton of Evesham. 

1290 Michael Scot. 

1304 Duns Scotus. 

1316 Walter Evesham. 

1320 Nicholas Trivet. 
*1320 John de Dumbleton. 

1320 John Baconthorp. 
#1326 Richard Wallingford. 

1329 John Canon. 


1330 Walter Catton. 
*1337 Walter Burley. 

1340 John Barwick. 

1340 Robert Holcoth. 

1340 Godfrey de Meldis. 
*1342 John Mandovich. 
*1347 Nicholas Ockham. 
*1349 Thomas de Bradwardyn. 
*1350 Roger Swineshead. 
*1350 William Grizaunt. 

1359 Clinton Langley. 
*1360 John Killingworth. 

1360 Louis of Caerlion. 
*1365 John Estwood. 

1370 Richard Lavingham. 

1370 Simon Bredon. 

*1370 Nicholas of Lynn. 
*1385 William Rede. 
*1390 John Chylmark,. 

1390 John Somer. 
*1390 Walter Bryte. 

1392 Richard II. 

1400 Geoffrey Chaucer. 

1410 John Walter. 

1410 William Batecumb. 

1434 Richard Monke. 

*1435 Thomas de Rudbourne. 

1440 Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 

cester. 
*1445 John Killingworth, jun. 

1460 William Wircester, or Bo- 

toner. 

1482 John Shirwood. 

*1489 Thomas Kent. 

1490 John Erghom. 


® One (of Gerbert) de Causé Diversitatis Arearum in Trigono quilatero. (What does 


this mean? 
inveniendi 


Another, de Sphere Constructione. There is one of Adelbold, de Ratione 
ssitudinem Sphere. It must be remembered, however, that we have only 


the name by which we can infer that Adelbold was a Saxon, 
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1524 Thomas Linaker. 15..?— Sanderson. 
1530 John Robins. 15..? — Molineux. 
1540 Andrew Borde. 1558 Robert Recorde. 
1546 William Billingsley. 1559 Cuthbert Tonstall. 
1552 Anthony Askham. 1559 William Cunningham, 
1555 Richard Eden. 1572 John Dee. 

1555 John Adams. 1574 Leonard Digges. 
1555 Frederic van Brunswike. 1584 William Boorne. 
1555 Richard Candish, 1585 John Blagrave. 
1555 John Danke. 1590 Thomas Hood. 
1556 John Field. 1594 W. Hartgill. 
15..? Robert Norman. 1594 — Blundeville. 
Borough. 1595 Thomas Digges. 
15..? Humfrey Baker. 1599 Edward Wright. 
15..? Richard de Benese. 1599 Thomas Hill. 

Oliver of Malmsbury, and Herbert (or Robert) Lozing, Losinga, 
Lotharingius, or of Lorraine, under which names he appears in 
different places, were both astrological writers, and formed tables. 
Athelard translated Euclid from Arabic into Latin, of which there 
isa MS. in the Bodleian. He translated several Arabie works, 
and wrote on the astrolabe. It is related that he travelled in the 
East. This version of Euclid is most likely prior to that of Cam- 
panus. Richard of York, abbot of St. Alban’s, wrote on the tables 
of Arzachel, which therefore soon found their way to England. 
Robert of Reading, and William Shelley, both travelled into Spain 
in search of books: the former translated the Koran into Latin. 
A MS. (according to Wallis) containing a particular account of 
their travels, with mention of those of Adelard, was stolen from 
Oxford. John of Hexham, and Simeon of Durham, both wrote 
on Comets; the latter is also known as an historian. Roger of 
Hereford wrote a theoretical work on Astronomy (MSS. in Bodl.) ; 
Clement Langton (or Lanthoniensis, from Lanthony, near Glou- 
cester, says Sherburne) also wrote on Astronomy. Daniel Morley 
travelled into the East,and into Spain, and on his return wrote 

- Principia Mathematices. Several circumstances lead us to believe 
that at this period the communication between Oxford and Toledo 
was much greater than now, and Morley was an. Oxonian. 
Geoffrey Winesauf, the historian, also wrote on fruit trees and 
wine, (whence his name, it is said.) Gilbert Legley, a physician, 
wrote a compendium of Astronomy. Aigidius, of St. Alban’s, 
was physician to the King of France, and wrote on Astronomy. 
Alexander. Hales commented on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
Of Edmund of Canterbury we only know that he wrote. This is 
all we have to say on the first period, of which the translation of 
Euclid by Adelard is certainly the most remarkable feature. 

The second period owes a great many: of those who have most 
illustrated it to Merton College, Oxford, a foundation of which 
Wood remarks, that there was no other for two centuries, either in 
Oxford or Paris, which could at all come near it in the: successful 
cultivation of the sciences. But he goes on to say that large chests 
full of the works of writers of this college were allowed to remain 
untouched by their successors, for fear of the magic which was 
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supposed to be contained in them. Nevertheless, it is not difficult 
to trace the liberalizing effect of scientific study upon the Univer- 
sity in general, and Merton College in particular. The spirit of 
resistance to foreign usurpation was frequently displayed there, in 
particular by Robert Greathead, presently to be mentioned. But 
through Merton College came the blow from which the claim to 
dictate opinions to others never recovered, given by the hand of 
William Wickliff, himself a student of philosophy, though we can- 
not learn that he wrote anything on this subject. Of the imme- 
diate followers of Wickliff, several were his contemporaries and 
fellow collegians. Those who belonged to this distinguished foun- 
dation have their names preceded by an asterisk. There is, how- 
ever, a doubt in the case of Roger Bacon, whether he did not 
belong to Brasennose College. However this may be, let it be 
remembered (and need is there that it should be) that to the cul- 
tivation of the mind at Oxford we owe almest all the literary 
celebrity of England in the middle ages. ‘ 

Richard Fisacre and William Shirewood were friends of Roger 
Bacon, and their public lectures were held in high estimation. Of 
Robert Greathead, or Grostéte, Bishop of Lincoln, much has been 
written. Several manuscripts of his exist in the Bodleian, and one 
treatise, Compendium Sphere, was published by Gauricus in 
1531 (according to Heilbronner). Among other things, he wrote 
on the Quadrature of the Circle, and commentaries on Aristotle. 
Adam Marsh is mentioned with honour by Greathead. Of Roger 
Bacon it is comparatively unnecessary to speak, as several very 
full accounts of him are published, (Dr. Jebb's preface ; ‘ Biogr. 
Brit.;? ‘ Penny Cyclop.’) We have little reason to suppose that 
his writings were much read out of his own university. But, to 
those who will study them, there is even at this day a combination 
of simplicity of style and independence of thought altogether 
unusual in his time ; and these induce us to place him far above 
any writer of the middle ages whose works we have seen. He 
is the only original investigator of phenomena of whom we shall 
have occasion to speak. But we purposely pass to those who are’ 
now less known. 

John of Halifax is the celebrated Johannes de Sacro-bosco, 
better known on the continent of Europe than any other subject of 
this paper. His work on the Sphere was for centuries almost. as 
general an object of study as Euclid himself, and many commen- 
taries on it were published. The remaining MSS. of this work are 
very numerous. He also wrote a work on the Calendar, and an 
a?gorithmus or introduction to arithmetic, of which it has been 
asserted, but without reason, that it was the first work in which 
the Arabic numerals were employed. (Peacock, ‘ Arithmetic, 
Encyc. Metrop.’) It was printed at Venice in 1523. 

John Peccam, a friend of Roger Bacon, was Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He is called John of London by Bacon. He wrote 
on Optics (Perspectiva), particularly on reflection and refraction. 
QOdinton of Evesham wrote on the motions of the planets, and 
‘ de Mutatione Ziris. Walter Evesham, mentioned directly after, 
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is, we suppose, the same person ; he wrote on the Sphére. Michael 
Scot was one of the first translators of Aristotle from the Arabic, and 


commented Sacrobosco. Duns Scotus has a place in 


this list from 


his commentaries on the Physics of Aristotle and his Meteorology. 
Nicholas Trivet and John de Dumbleton are mentioned only by 
Wood. Richard Wallingford was both a writer on astronomy and an 
observer, Manuscript tables of eclipses remain, by 


Secundum Diametros R. Wallingforde. There is aiso 


work of his 


De Chordé recté et versé, and another entitled Ars componendi 
Rectangulum et operandi cum eo. A portrait of him is preserved 
among the Cottonian MSS. John Baconthorp (sometimes called 
Bacon, and confounded with Roger Bacon) wrote on the Sphere, 
and is cited by Recorde as among those who have treated the sub- 
ject best. Catton, Burley, and Barwick, are cited by Wood: the 
first and third wrote against Astrology.* Holeoth wrote on the 
Motions of the Stars. G. de Meldis wrote qn several comets, the 
MSS. of which works were in the library of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. Mandovich, called also Maudith, gave Tables of the 
Fixed Stars. Ockham is mentioned by Wood; this writer is also 
called Nicholas Occam. He was afterwards professor at Paris, 
and was excommunicated by John XXI., but was protected by the 
Emperor (Louis 1V.), in whose behalf he had resisted the pope’s 
temporal claims. He left two treatises on the errors of this pope, 
a treatise on the authority of the popes generally, and commentaries 
on the Physics of Aristotle, &&. Bradwardyn (Bravardinus, Ber- 
nardinus, Bragadinus ?) wrote on Optics, and also on Proportion. 
His Geometria Speculativa was published at Paris in 1496. 
_ Swineshead is mentioned by Wood. William Grizaunt, a phy- 

sician, who lived first at Oxford, emigrated to Marseilles, where he 
died. His son was pope, under the title of Urban the Fifth. He 
wrote on the Quadrature of the Circle, on the Magnitude of the 
Sun, and on Astrology ; and was duly suspected of magic. Langley 
_ wrote on Astrology. Killingworth wrote on Arithmetic, Astrology, » 

and Astronomy, and particularly on Twilight and on the Height of 
Clouds. Louis of Caerlion calculated large numbers of eclipses. 
Estwood, called also Eschuid, was well known by his Summa Judi- 
ctulis,a mixture of astrology and physics, printed at Venice in 
1489. It may give a notion of the liability to confusion which 
exists in this recapitulation, when we mention ‘that Estwood is 
also called Estwyde, Eshwood, Eshwid, Eschuyde, de Ashenden, 
Eshenden, Ashenton, Asyden, Estemdeene. Lavingham wrote on 
the Distances of the Planets. He was killed, at the same time as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a tumult in 1381. Bredon 
wrote on the Almagest, on the Equations of the Planets, (MSS. in 
Lib. St. Peter’s, Camb.) and on the Principles of Arithmetic, 
(MS. in Bodl.) Nicholas of Lynn gave Astronomical Tables, and 


* It must be remembered that the church of Rome never professed to encourage 
ey: OCT gh it appears to have been obliged to connive at its prosecution. There 


was no 
with magic, 
observing how few wrote against it. 


bt it was discouraged, (with full belief of its efficacy,) as being connected 
Hence we may be certified of the universality of the belief in it, by 


Bacon was what we may call a corporeal astro- 
Yoger; he admitted the influence of the heavenly bodies on the mind me the budy. 
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was rather a voluminous writer on these subjects. William Rede 
_— Tables of the Mean Motions and Equations of the Planets. 

hylmark wrote on Astrology. John Somer or Somur made Ephe- 
merides for the meridian of Oxford; he is said also to have written 
on the Length of the Year. Walter Bryte, the friend of Wickliff, 
wrote on the Sphere and the Theory of the Planets. Richard IT. 
is asserted by Sherburne to have written “ something in Astronomy 
or Astrology, now (A. D. 1675) extant in his Majesty’s library at 
St. James’s.” Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet, wrote a treatise on the 
Astrolabe for his son, which is the earliest* English treatise we have 
met with on any scientific subject. It was not completed, and the 
apologies which he makes to his own child for writing in English 
are curious, while his inference that his son should therefore 
** pray God save the king that is lord of this langage,” is, at least, 
as loyal as logical. John Walter wrote astronomical tables for the 
purposes of astrology, and appears to have been more esteemed 
than we might now suppose would have been the case. William 
Batecomb, also called Bedecon, is recommended by Recorde as a 
writer on the Sphere; he wrote on the Astrolabe, and on the Con- 
cave Sphere and Solid Sphere (astronomical instruments). 

Richard Monke wrote on the reformation of the Calendar. 
Thomas de Rudbourne is mentioned by Wood. The good Duke 
of Gloucester is cited by Sherburne, from Bale, as having set forth 
“ Tables of directions” (astrological) “ of his own composing,” and 
Heilbronner mentionsa manuscript in the Cambridge Library, en- 
titled “ Humphridi ducis de Glocestria Tabula de judiciis artis 
Geometrice.” John Killingworth the younger is mentioned by 
Wood; but we have no means of distinguishing between his writings 
and those of his father. W. Wircester, or Botoner (probably W. 
Botoner of Worcester), wrote on Astrology. There is a manu- 
script of the Alphonsiue Tables by him in the Bodleian. There 
is in the same library a manuscript of John Shirwood de ludo 
Arithmomachia. Thomas Kent, or Kayleg, (Kayleg of Kent?) 
wrote Astronomical Tables. Linaker, the founder of medical lec- 
tures at Oxford and Cambridge, is conspicuous by his editions of 
Greek authors, particularly of Proclus (Venice, 1500), which is 
used by Recorde. John Robins, or Robyns, gave Astronomical 
Tables. Dr. Andrew Boorde wrote ‘ Principles of Astronomye, 
published before 1540. 

It may be worth while to notice the selection of English writers 
which Dr. Bernard (the originator of the editions of the Greek 
mathematicians which were printed at Oxford in the beginning of 
the last century) would have recommended; taken from his 
Synopsis Veterum Mathematicorum. We cite those works which 
have authors’ names only, omitting anonymous manuscripts. 

Adelard, translation of Euclid. ‘ Alchindus de sex Quantitati- 
bus. Selections from the Arithmetical Writings of Bede, Bredon, 
Suisset,t Wallingford, Bradwardin, and Peccam.’ ‘ Wallingford 

— to thig production is given at length in the Book of Table Talk. C. 


* The 
+ arithmetical writings of Suisset (to which we cannot fix a date) were printed 
in 1488; and several editions followed, : 
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libri LV. de Sinubus ac Proportionibus, cum Scholiis D. Lenys.’ 
‘ Bredon, super demonstrationes aliquas Almagesti.” ‘ Swinshed 
de Motu Ceeli.” ‘ Calendarium Ric. Monke.’ Rede, ‘ Table of 
Mean Motions,’ ‘ Oxford Almanack,’ ‘Canon of Fixed Stars,’ and 
‘Toledan Tables.’ ‘ Grostéte’s Calendar. ‘ Bredon’s Theorica.’ 
Wallingford, ‘ Account of an Astronomical Instrument called 
Albion. Monk, ‘ Equations of the Planets and Length of the 
Year.’ Wryrcestre, ‘ Canon of Fixed Stars. Evesham ‘ de Motu 
Octave Sphere.’ Astronomical Observations of Estwood, Bre- 
don, Batecomb, Killingworth, Caerleon, Wallingford, and Read. 
Rob. of Lincoln and Alkindius ‘ de Prognosticationibus et Obser- 
vationibus Aeris.’ Alkindius ‘de Pluviis per Planetas.’ Sacro- 
bosco’s ‘Sphere.’ Rob. Lincoln ‘ de Refractionibus.. Bacon and 
Peccam, ‘ Optics. Bacon ‘de Situ Orbis.. Worcester ‘on Lati- 
tude and Longitude of places in England.’ Burroughs ‘ on Geo- 
graphy.’ Grostéte ‘on the Music and Arithmetic of Boethius.’ 
Chylmead (Chylmark ?) ‘ de Musica Vetera.’ 

We have now brought our chain of writers down to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Edward VI., from which the English (or the 
in-English) epoch dates. On what precedes we must observe that, 
though the art of printing had been in full play for nearly sixty 
years, very few English writers had gone through the press. 
The Greek writers had almost all been printed, either in Greek, 
as Archimedes and Proclus, or in Latin, as Euclid and Ptolemy. 
But nothing was done in England towards distributing any of 
those manuscripts which the educated of the day held in most 
estimation ; and ‘ The Game of Chess,’ ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
‘ The Ship of Fools,’ and such like, were the products of our national 
press; while Ratdolt, at Venice, conquering the difficulty of dia- 
grams by the application of woodcuts, presented Euclid complete 
to the Latin reader. As the question who first printed in England 
has been pretty well settled, we recommend the antiquary to turn 


his attention to the question, Who printed the first useful book in 


England ? 

The University of Cambridge appears to have acquired no scien- 
tific distinction in the middle ages. Taking as a test the acquisi- 
tion of celebrity on the continent, we find that Bacon, Sacroboseo, 
Greathead, Estwood, &c., were all of Oxford. The latter university 
had its morning of scientific splendor, while Cambridge was com- 
paratively unknown, and (with regard at least to definite college 
foundations) hardly beginning to exist: it had also its noon-day, ata 
later period than we shall here have occasion to consider, illustrated 
by the names of such men as Briggs, Wren, Wallis, Halley, and 
Bradley. The age of science at Cambridge has been said to have 
begun with Francis Bacon, and but that we think much of the dif- 
ference between him and his celebrated namesake lies more in time 
and circumstances than in talents or feelings, we would rather date 
from 1600 with the former, than from+1250 with the latter. Praise 
or blame on either side is out of the question, seeing that the 
earlier foundation of Oxford, and its superiority in pecuniary 
means, rendered all that took place highly probable. We rejoice 
in the recollections by the production of which we - — to 
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show that this country held a censpicuous rank in the philosophy 
of the middle ages, and we cheerfully and gratefully remember 
that, to the best of our knowledge and belief, we are in a great 
measure indebted for the liberty of writing our thoughts to the 
cultivation of the liberalizing sciences at Oxford in the dark ages. 
With regard to the University of Cambridge, for a long time 
there hardly existed the materials of any proper instruction, even 
to the extent of pointing out what books should be read by a stu- 
dent desirous of cultivating astronomy. Of this we have a 
remarkable instance. 
Jeremiah Horrox, who is well known to astronomers as having 
made a greater step towards the amendment of the lunar theory 
than anv Englishman before Newton, and whose name might be 
well known to every reader but that he died at the age of 23, was 
at Cambridge in 1633—1635. From the age of boyhood he had 
been wholly given to the desire of making himself an astronomer. 
“ But many impediments presented themselves : the tedious diffi- 
culty of the study itself deterred a mind not yet formed; the want 
of means oppressed, and still oppresses, the aspirations of my 
mind: but that which gave me most concern was that there was 
no one who could instruct me in the art, who could even help my 


endeavours by joining me in the study; such was the sloth and 


languor which had seized ail."—“ found that books must be 
used instead of teachers.”—‘ When, therefore, I sought aids for 
study, and particularly astronomical books, and among these only 
the best, I happened to light upon a treatise by H. Gellibrand, 
eater of astronomy in London,” (Gresham College,) “ in which 

e greatly praised Lansberg,” &c. Whence it appears that the 
Cambridge student of 1635 could not obtain in the University the 
means even of knowing to what books he should direct his attention. 
Nor were the books themselves which he (having but small 
means, and desiring only the very best) afterwards bought, in any 
one instance that we can discover, printed in England. The fol- 
lowing list is curious, as showing the selection which he made 
under such circumstances : 


Albategnius, 

Alfraganus. 

J. Capitolinus. 

Clavii Apology. Cal. Rom. 

Clavii Comm, in Sacroboscum. 

Copernici Revolutiones. 

Cleomedes. 

Julius Firmicus. 

Gassendi Exerc. Epist. in Phil. 
Fluddanam. 

Gemme Frisii Radius Astronomi- 
cus. 

Cornelii Gemme Cosmocritice. 


‘ Herodoti Historia. 


J. Kepleri Astron. Optica. 
Kpit. Astron. Copern. 
— Comm. de Motu Martis. 


J. Kepleri Tabula Rudolphine. 
Lansbergii Progymn. de Motu Solis. 
Longomontani Astron. Danica. 
Magini Secunda Mobilia. 
Mercatoris Chronologia. 
Plinii Hist. Naturalis. 
Ptolemei Magnum Opus. 
Regiomontani Kpitome. 
Torquetum. 
Observata, 
Rheinoldi Tab. Prutenice. 

Comm, in Theor. Pur- 

bachii. 

Theonis Comm. in Ptolom. 
Tye. Brahei 
Epist. Astron. 
Waltheri Observata. 
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From the time of the commencement of printing in English, we 
shall only take such works as we have before-us, including those of 
most note. There were doubtless many others, and there is a 
printed catalogue extant of the date of 1595, or thereabouts, 
devoted to books printed in English upon the mathematical 
sciences ; but we have never seen a copy. It must be remembered 
that 1543 is the era of the publication of Copernicus, which will 
render it a matter of interest to inquire into the manner in which 
his opinions were received in England. 

To begin with those of dubious date. Robert Norman was a 
writer on Navigation, as was also Borough, (cited by Blundeville,) 
who was comptroller of the navy under Queen Elizabeth. Hum- 
frey Baker translated into English a treatise entitled ‘ The Rules 
and right ample Documentes touchinge the Use and Practise of 
the Common Almanackes.’ It appears that it was customary to 
translate almanacks ; Henry Van Brunswike, for instance, trans- 
lated in 1555 ‘A ryghte excellente Treatise of Astronomie, made 
in the Thuscane or Italian tongue, by Maister Antonius de Mon- 
tulm,’ promising all sorts of predictions for 1554 and 1555, 
Richard de Benese wrote ‘ The Boke of Measuring of Lande, as 
well of Woodland as Plowland, and Pasture in the Feelde; to 
compt the true Nombre of Acres of the same.’ This is the earliest 
book on surveying which we have seen. (It was printed * between 
1562 and 1575.) The author is called in the preface a canon of 
Marton; the instruments employed in it are a rod of a perch in 
length, and a waxed string. It contains the most common rules 
for surveying. Sanderson and Molyneux were among the earliest 
makers of celestial and terrestrial globes. William Billingsley is 
called an alchymist, but we do not know whether this is or is not 
a mistake of the name for Henry Billingsley, of whom presently. 
Antony Askham, 1552, published ‘ A lytel treatyse of Astro- 
nomy,’ showing that in time December would be in the middle of 
summer, &c. There does not seem to be any proposal to reform 
the calendar in this work, but it appears merely to have been a 
work to catch the attention of the curious, as were most of the 
almanacks of this time, which contained very little except astro- 
logy. We have before us a work entitled ‘ The Compost of Ptolo- 
meus,” full of nothing else. Of translations from the Italian we 
have traced several, and two from the Spanish of some note; 
namely, a work of Michael de Coignet either on navigation or sur- 
veving, and a work of navigation by Martin Cortez, translated by 
Richard Eden. There is also mention of a Spanish work on navi- 
gation, by Medina. Of John Adams and John Danke we only find 
the names: and of Richard Candish, the simple assertion that he 
translated Euclid.t But as we can find nothing elsewhere, and a 
translation of Euclid could not well be entirely lost, we suppose 
either that. the name of Candalla must have been confounded with 
that of Candish, or some such mistake. Of John Field we shalt 
presently speak. 


* This we know from the printer (Colweil). But there is a ‘ Buke of Surveying,’ 
between 1530 and 1554, pinted by Berthelet. 
+ In exteusive tables of chronology, called Saturnt Ephemerides, by Heury Isaacson, 
1633, 
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Cuthbert Tonstall died in prison in 1559, having been succes- 
sively Bishop of London and Durham. He had been a bishop 
since 1522, and at first approved of Henry’s divorce, but afterwards 
changed his opinion and fell into disgrace. He was ejected in the 
time of Edward, restored in that of Mary, and again ejected by 
Elizabeth. His Arithmetic, ‘de Arte Supputandi, was first printed 
by Pynson in 1522; by R. Stephens, at Paris, in 1529 and 1535 ; 
several times at Strasburg, &c. In a dedication to his friend Sir 
Thomas More, he states that almost every nation in Europe had 
books of arithmetic in its own tongue, but of a very low order. 
His work contains examples of the most simpie kind treated at 
considerable length, rather developing the rules than the princi- 
ples on which they are founded. In point of simplicity, however, 
this work stands alone in its age, and is perfectly free from all the 
extraneous matter which was often introduced into the scientific 
works of the day. 

' The founder of the school of English writers (to any useful or 
sensible purpose) is Robert Recorde, the physician, a man whose 
memory deserves a much larger portion of fame than it has met 
with, on several accounts. He was the first who wrote on arith- 
metic in English (that is, anything of a higher cast than the works 
mentioned by Tonstall); the first who wrote on Geometry in 
English : the first who introduced Algebra into England ; the first 
who wrote on Astronomy and the doctrine of the Sphere in English; 
and finally the first Englishman (in all probability) who adopted 
the system of Copernicus. According to Wood, his family was 
Welsh, and he himself was a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, 
in 1531; he died in 1558 in the King’s Bench prison, where -he 
was confined for debt. Some have said he was physician to 
Edward VI. and Mary, to whom his books are mostly dedicated. 

The works of Recorde are all written in dialogue between master 
and scholar, in the rude English of the time. They are enume- 
rated by the author himself in verse (for he, in common with most 
others,* continually breaks out into poetry in his prefaces and in- 


troductions) as follows, at the end of the preface to the ‘ Castle of 
Knowledge.’ 


AN ADMONITION FOR THE 


Orvdrelp trave of studye in the Authors woorkes, appertainyng 
to the mathematicalles. 


The grounde is thought that steddye staye, 
Where no fcote faileth that well was pyghte: 
Whereon who walketh by certaine waye, 

His pase is lyke to prosper ryghte. 


* A very common practice in his age. Vieta, at the end of his Variorum de Rebus 
Mathematicis Responsorum, after a chapter of quiet description of the calendar, ends 
abruptly with—sed 

Eheu! quis unctum chrismate mystico 

Necare regem, sacrileg4 manu 

Ausus cucullatus sodalis 

Tn numervm colitur deorum ! &e. 
This alludes to Jacques Clement, who, after his assassination of Henry III. of France, 
was regarded as a saint by his party. / 
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1. The Grounde of Artes who hathe well tredd, 
And noted well the slyppery slabbes, 
That may him force to slyde or faile, 
He hathe a staffe to staye withall. 
2. Then if he trade that Pathwaye pure 
That unto Knowledge leadeth sure: 
He maye be bolde tapproche The Gate 
3. Of Knowledge and passe in thereat. 
Where if with Measure he doo well treate: 
4. To Knowledges Castle he maye soone get. 
There if he trauaile and quainte him well. 

' 5. The Treasure of Knowledge is his eche deale. 
5. This Treasure though that some wold haue, 
3. Which Measures friendshippe do not craue, 
2. Nor walke the Patthe that leadeth the waye, 
1. Nor in Artes Grounde haue made their staye 

Thoughe bragge they maye, and get false fame 
4. In Know/edges courte thei neuer came. 

Of‘ The Gate of Knowledge,’ which appears to have been on 
Mensuration, and the ‘ Treasure of Knowledge,’ in all probability 
a (projected) work on the higher part of Astronomy, we can get no 
information; the other works, and the ‘ Whetstone of Witte,’ 
published very shortly before the author’s death, have their titles 
as follows : 

The ‘Grounde of Artes, teachinge the worke and practise of 
Arithmetike, both in whole numbers and fractions, after a more 
easier and exacter sort than any lyke hathe hitherto been set forth.” 
The words in italics are perhaps the addition of John Dee, in his 
edition, the earliest we have seen (1573). The first edition of this 
work was, in 1551, printed by Reynold Wolfe. 

The ‘ Pathway to Knowledg, containing the firste principles of 
Geometrie, as they may moste aptly be applied unto practise, both 
for use of Instrumentes Geometricall and Astronomicall, and also 
for projection of plattes in everye kinde, and therfore much ne- 
cessary for all sortes of men.’ 

Geometries verdicte 
All fresshe fine wittes by me are filed 
All grosse dull wittes wish me exiled 
Though no mannes witte reject will I 
Yet as they be, I wyll them trye. 
London 1551, Reynold Wolfe.” 


The ‘Castle of Knowledge.’ The title-page of this work is a 
device representing a castle on a hill, at the bottom of which stand 
figures of Destiny on a cube holding a sphere, ‘ whese governour 
is knowledge, and Fortune on a ball turning a wheel, ‘ whose ruler 
is ignoraunce. On and below the castle are verses, London, 1556, 
Reginalde Wolfe. 

The ‘Whetstone of Witte, which is the seconde parte* of 

* * She returned for answer that she knew of no other books in the house than her 
young mistress’s bible, which the owner wonld not lend ; and her master’s * Whetstone 
of Witte, being the Second Part of Arithmetic, by Robert Recorde, with the Cossike 


Practise and Rule of Equation.’ ’—Walter Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. If Shakspeare 
makes Lord Say quote Czsar’s Commentaries to Jack Cade’s mob, Walter Scott 
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Arithmetike ; containyng thextraction of Rootes. The Cossike 
ractise, with the rule of equation: and the woorkes of Surde 
ombers. 

“ Though many stones do beare greate price 


The whetstone is for exersice 
* * * * 


* * * * * * 
Now proue, and praise, as you doe finde, 
And to yourself be not unkinde. 

London 1557, Jhon Kyngston.” 

The ‘Grounde of Artes’ was many times republished, and re- 
mained in common use till some time after the publication of 
* Cocker’s Arithmetic,’ (1677.) The last edition which we can find is 
that of Edward Hatton, 1699. The original work was dedicated to 
Edward VI. The advantages of number are set forth in two dis- 
tinct ways: we cite these things to show that (to us) singular 
composition of childish argument and good sense which charac- 
terizes so many of the earlier writers in this and other countries. 
Recorde first asserts that the art of numbering is the ‘ chiefe 
pointe (in manner) whereby men differ from all brute beastes'— 
‘and in manner particularlye, sith that in many thinges they ex- 
cell us againe.” 

“The Foxe in crafty witte exceedeth moste men, 
A Dogge in smelling hath no man his peere, 
To foresight of weather if you looke then, 
Many beastes excell man, this is cleere. 
The wittinesse of Elephantes doth letters attayne, 
But what cunning doth there in the Bee remayne ? 
The Emmet foreseing the hardnes of winter, 
Prouideth vitailes in tyme of summer. 
The Nightingale the Linet, the thrushe, the larke, 
In Musicall harmony passe many a Clerke 
The Hedg hogye of Astronomy seemeth to know 
And stoppeth his caue wher the winde doth blow. 
The Spider in weauing suche arte dueth showe 
No man can him meniie, nor follow I trowe 
When a house will fall, the Myse right quicke 
Flee thence before, can man do the like.” 

Whence Recorde infers that number ‘is the onelie thing 

(almost) that seperateth man from beastes. Hee therefore that 
shall contempne numbre, he declareth himselfe as brutishe as 4 
beaste, and unworthy to be counted in the felowshippe of men. 
But I truste there is no man so foule ouerseene, though manie 
right smallye do it regarde. Again, the work opens with a dia- 
logue on the advantages of number, of which the following is an 
extract : 
. “ Mayster. If Numbre were so vyle a thinge as you did esteeme it, 
then neede it not to bee used so muche in mens communication. Exclude 
Numbre and aunswere me to this question, How many yeares olde are 
you? 


may make a treatise on algebra the whole library of an old usurer; and further, two 
centuries hence, if any novelist shut up a gentleman of our time to pass a rainy 
Sunday in a country inn, the waiter ought, pari ratione, to bring him a volume of the 


Mécanique Céleste, or Mrs. Somerville’s translation, at the very least. 
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Scholer. Mum. 

Mayster. How many daies in a weeke ? howe many weekes in a yeare? 
What lances hathe youre father? How many men dothe he keepe? 
Howe longe is it sythe you came from him to mee ? 

Scho/er. Mum. 

Mayster. So that if Numbre wante, you aunswere all by Mummes: 
How many myle to London ? 

Scioler. A poke full of Plummes. 

Mayster. Why, thus you may see, what rule numbre beareth and that 
if Numbre be lackinge, it maketh men dombe, so that to moste ques- 
tions, they must aunswere Mum, 

Scholer. This is the cause Syr, that I judged it so vyle, bycause it is so 
common in taiking euery while: For plenty is not deinty, as the common 
Sayeny 1S. 

Mayster. No, nor Store is no sore: perceaue you this? &c.” 

The work contains numeration, addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, reduction, progression, the golden rule; a treatise 
on reckoning by counters, on a principle much resembling that of 
the Chinese abacus; a system of representing numbers by the hand, 
like the alphabet for the deaf and dumb; a repetition of all the 
rules for fractions, with the rules of Alligation, Fellowship, and 
Falsehood (false position). On the latter rule he remarks that he 
was in the habit of astonishing his friends by proposing diflicult 
questions, and working the true result by taking the chance 
answers of‘ suche children or ydeotes as happened to be in the 
place.” 

It may, perhaps, be a question whether this work was not pub- 
lished originally so far back as 1540: for when John Dee (in his 
edition) comes to the table of coins, he reminds the reader that the 
table was of coins such as they were when the author first pub- 
lished his book; after which he heads the ¢able,‘ A table for 
Englishe Coynes. Anno 1540.’ It may not be amiss to give this 

list of coins, which we do in modern spelling :— , 

1 ‘Gold Coins.— A sovereign was two royals, three angels, 44 crowns, 
or 22s. 6d.; half a sovereign, or a royal; the halt-royal and the 
quarter royal; an old noble, called a Henry, was two crowns ; half 
an old noble; an angel was 7s. 6d.; half an angel; a George 
noble, 6s. 8d.; half a noble; a quarter of a noble, * which in the 
old statutes is called a farthing ;’ a crown, or 5s.; a half-crown 3. 
another crown of 4s. 6d., ‘known by the rose side, for the rose hath 
no crown over it.’ 

Silver Coins.—The groat of 4d.; another groat, called a harp. 
of 3d.; the penny of twopence ; the dandiprat of 13d; the penny, 
the halfpenny, and the farthing. soe 

The pound of 20s., the mark of 13s. 4d., and the shilling of 12d. 
were not coins, ‘ yet there is no name more in use than they.’ 

Laugh as we may at the ‘ Grounde of Artes,’ we heartily wish 
it had been our own first book of arithmetic, seeing that it is better 
than the miserable mercantile compendiums with which the road 
to mathematics was opened or blocked up, as the case might be. 
‘Cocker’s Arithmetic’ is the model on which all these ‘ ‘Lutor’s 
Assistants,’ or ‘ Pupil’s Hinderances’ were formed, a all the 
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imitations only differ from it ih leaving out a few evidences that 
the author understood Latin, and in curtailing the explanations so 
as to render the rules unintelligible. But all those who still con- 
tend that the only use of arithmetic is to learn how to count money, 
should combine* to have Cocker reprinted, as they would thereby 
not only learn the creed from their prophet himself, but would 
find it more clearly explained than by any of his disciples. 

Of the ‘ Pathway to Knowledge’ we have little to say. Probably 
the translations of Euclid drove it out of the market. It contains 
—1. A method of working the various questions of practical 
geometry ; 2. A description, not a demonstration, of the theorems 
in the first four books of Euclid: the whole in a highly useful form. 

The * Castle of Knowledge’ is a more remarkable work. It is 
dedicated in English to Queen Mary, and in Latin to Cardinal 
Pole. From the preface tothe reader, we gather that Recorde 

-had not abandoned astrology. It begins with an account of the 
Ptolemaic system. All that is cited from Euclid and Proclus is in 
Greek and Latin, asually both, and Linaker’s edition of Proclus is 

_ referred to; but the edition of Euclid is not mentioned. 

In the ‘ Pathway to Knowledge,’ we observe a strong tendency 
to turn all Greek names into Saxon-English ; but in the present 
work we find many such English renderings given, though the 
terms of Greek etymology are preferred. The meridian is called 
the noon-steede circle; the zodiac, the thwarte circle ; a sphere is 
said to be a round and sound (perfectly enclosed) figure; the 
Pleiades} (or seven stars) are called the brood hen; the belt of 
Orion, the golden yard; the milky way, Watling-street ; antipodes 
are called counterfooted. The astronomical instruments in use are 
described with the following names :—‘ The Astrolabe, the plaine 
sphere, the Saphey, the quadrante of diverse sorts, the Chylynder, 
Ptolome his rules, Hipparchus rules, Tunsteedes rules, the Albion, 
the Torquete, the Astronomers staffe, the Astronomers ringe, the 
Astronomers shippe, and a greate numbre more.’ We learn that 
these instruments were described in the ‘Gate of Knowledge.’ 
There is a rough determination of the magnitude of the earth, 
which is summed up in the following table :— 


The elevation The difference | ‘The distaunce | 
The places. of the Pole. in degrees. in myles. 


Southehampton. . 51 0 000 
Neweastell . . 55 0 240 
Edynburghe. . . 57 120 
Catnesse pointe. . 62 0 300 


The summe ofall . . 11 0 660 


* What has become of Cocker’s Arithmetic? It is not in the British Museum, 
and, with the excertion of a mutilated copy of the thirty-seventh edition (a. pv. 1720), 
we never found it in London, either ina shop or on a stall. 

+ In the ‘ Explanation of the Maps of the Stars,’ published by the Society, it is 
incorrectly stated that it was the seven stars of the Great Bear to which this name was 
given, 
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Giving 60 miles toa degree; but this table has evidently been 
made for that express purpose. 

The whole earth is, therefore, made to be 216,000 miles round, 
which is considerably too small, if common miles be meant, as we 
suppose was the case. There is a long detail to show that the 
earth must be round, and not flat or cubical, &c., and much is 
expressly taken from Cleomedes. A hint is given not to rely on 
Ptolemy without demonstration of a stronger character than was 
then usual, and seems to be intended to pave the way for what we 
shall presently have to cite:—‘ No man can worthely praise 
Ptolemye, his travell beingso great, his diligence so exacte in 
observations, and conference with all nations and all ages, and his 
reasonable examination of all opinions, with demonstrable confir- 
mation of his owne assertion, yet muste you and all men take heed, 
that both in him and in al mennes workes, you be not abused by 
their autoritye, but euermore attend to their reasons, and examine 
them well, euer regarding more what is saide, and how it is proued, 
than who saieth it: for autoritie oft times deceaueth many menne, 
&c.’ Recorde afterwardes mentiones the ‘arte of simes and 
Cordes,’ which is the first time we have found the wordin English. 
He proceeds to explain the eclipses of the sun and moon, and 
promises a treatise of Cosmography, of which, by another hand, we 
shall presently have to speak. 

We now come to our assertion that Recorde was a Copernican ; 
which we must couple with his own implied assertion that he did 
not think the world ripe for any such doctrine. We say, also, that 
he was at least as early an avowed Copernican as any other Eng- 
lishman, and very likely before any other. The work of Copernicus 
was published in 1543. In September, 1556, John Field * pub 
lished an Ephemeris for 1557,‘ juxta Copernici et Reinholdi 
Canones,’ in the preface to which he avows his conviction of the 
truth of the Copernican theory. Recorde begins this subject by 
asserting that the earth ‘ standeth in the myddle of the worlde,’ 
on which he uses Ptolemy's reasons avowedly (contrary to his usual 
practice), and adds nothing but explanation. He then proceeds 
as follows :— 

‘ But as for the quietnes of the earth, I neede not to spende any time 
in prooving of it, syth that opinion is so firmelye fixed in moste mennes 
headdes, that they accOpt it mere madnes to bring the question in doubt. 
And therfore it is as muche follye to trauaile to prove that which no 
man denieth, as it were with great study to disswade that thinge, which 
no man doth couette notherany manne alloweth: or to blame that which 
no manne praiseth, nother anye manne lyketh. 


‘ Scholar. Yet sometime it chaunceth, that the opinion most generally 
receaued, is not moste true. 


‘ Master. And so doo some men iudge of this matter, for not onl 
Eraclides Pouticus, a great Philosopher, and two great clerkes of ‘Pytha- 
goras schole, Philolaus and Ecphantus, were of the contrary opinion, but 
also Nicias Syracusius, and Aristarchus Samius, seeme with strong ar, 
ments to approve it: but the reasons are to difficulte for this firste Intro- 


* See a communication ag Rev, J. Hunter to the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Monthly Notices, vol, iii. p. 
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duction, and therfore I wil omit them till an other time. And so will F 
do the reasons that Ptolemy, Theon, and others, do alleage, to prooue 
the earthe to bee without motion: and the rather bycause those reasons 
doo not proceede so demonstrablye, but they may be answered fully of 
him that holdeth the contrarye. I meane, concerning circularre motion : 
marye direct motion out of the center of the world, seemeth more easy to 
be confuted, aud that by the same reasons, whiche were before alleaged 
for prouing the earthe to be in the middle and centre of the worlde. 

‘ Scholar. I perceaue it well: for as if the earthe were alwayes oute of 
the centre of the worlde, those former absurdities would at all tymes 
appeare: so if at anye time the earthe should mooue oute of his place, 
those inconueniences would then appeare. 

‘ Master, That is trulye to be gathered: howe bee it, Copernicus a 
man of greate learninge, of muche experience, and of wondrefull dili- - 
gence in obseruation, hathe renewed the opinion of Aristarchus Samius, 
and affirmeth that the earthe not only moueth circularlye about his own 
centre, but also may be, yea and is, continually out of the precise cétre 
38 hundreth thousand miles: but bicause the vnderstanding of that 
controuersy dependeth of profounder knowledg then in this introduction 
may be vttered conueniently, I will let it passe tyll some other time. 

* Scholar. Nay syr in good faith, I desire not to heare such vaine phan- 
tasies, so furre againste common reason, and repugnante to the consente 
of all the learned multitude of Wryters, and therefore lette it pass for 
ever, and a daye longer. 

‘ Master. You are to yonge to be a good iudge in so great a matter: it 
passeth farre your learninge, ani theirs also that are muche better learned 
then you, to improue (that is, disprove) his supposition by goud argu- 
mentes, and therefore you were best to condemne no thinge that you do 
not well vnderstand: but an other time, as I sayd, I will so declare his 


supposition, that you shall not only wonder to hear it, but also perad- — . 


uenture be as earnest then to credite it, as you are now to condemne it.’ 


Ii appears, then, that Recorde was as much of a Copernican as 
any reasonable man could well be at the time; at least as much 
so (in profession) as was Copernicus himself, who makes no decided 
declaration of belief in his own system, but says, ‘It is by no 
Means necessary that hypotheses should be true, or even probable : 
it suffices that they make calculation and observation agree.’ 

The ‘ Whetstone of Wit’ was dedicated to the ‘ companie of 
venturers into Moscovia. After treating of numbers in general, 
with the formation of powers and rootes, he comes to the considera- 
tion of cossike numbers, meaning an‘ indeterminate number 
expressed by a letter, as in what is now called ‘algebra. But 
Recorde does not use this term except to denote the application of 
cossike numbers to the solution of equations, which he calls the 
rule of Algeber. In this treatise he appears to have compounded, 
for the first time, the rule for extracting the square roots of multi- 
nomial algebraical quantities, and also to have first used the sign =. 
In other respects he follows Scheubel, whom he cites, and Stifel, 
whom he does not cite. There is nothing on cubic equations, nor 
does he appear to have known anything of the Italian algebraists, 
But the subject of Recorde’s algebra can only be discussed at length 
and in connexion with the rise of algebra in other countries. This 
is completely done in Dr. Hutton’s tracts, vol. ii. It may be ob- 
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served, however, that Recorde was one of the first who had a 
distinct perception of the difference between an algebraical opera- 
tion and its numerical interpretation, to the extent of seeing that 
the one is independent of the other; and also he appears to have 
broken out of the consideration of integer numbers, to a much 
greater extent than his contemporaries. Pointing out to his pupil 
(for this work is also in dialogue) that a certain fraction appears to. 
be absurd, as being ‘ lesse than naughte,’ which the pupil admits, 
he then uses this phrase, ‘ Yet maie your example serve, to teach 
and practise multiplication by, as wellas any other. And further- 
more, I will tell you by this occasion, that I spake to you, more 
after the opinion of the cOmon nomber of artesmen, than after my 
owne judmente.’ He then goes on to show how the same expres- 
sion ceases to be absurd when a fraction less than unity is the 
cossic number, and to distinguish generally between the powers of 
integers and fractions. In perception of general results, connected 
with the fundamental notation of algebra, Recorde shows himself 
superior to others, and even we may say, to Vieta: though of course 
immeasurably below the latter in the invention of means of expres- 
sion. He (and Scheubel also) are free from the geometrical phan- 
tasms which haunted the inventor of the specious notation, and 
made him invest simple numbers with the character of planes, 
solids, &c., and even imply that numerical equations were impos- 
sible unless their coefficients were thus considered. All his writ- 
ings considered together, Recorde was no common man. It is 
evident that he did not write very freely at first in English, but his 
style improves as he goes on. His writings continued to the end 
of the century to be those in common use on the subjects in which 
he wrote, though we must gather this more from the adoption of 
ideas and notation than from absolute citation. 

Of William Boorne we only know that he wrote two works on 
navigation, entitled the ‘ Attractive’ and the ‘ Regiment of the 
Sea,’ both frequently cited by Blundeville. 

The first English work on Cosmography, an intention which 
Recorde did not live to fulfil, was the ‘Cosmographicall Glasse, 
conteinyng the pleasant principles of Cosmographie, Geographie, 
Hydrographie, or Nauigation ; compiled by William Cunningham, 
Doctor in Physike. London, John Day, 1559. This work is on 
the model of the ‘ Castle of Knowledge: the pupil is made to say 
that he has read the ‘Ground of Arts,’ the ‘ Whetstone of Wit,’ 
and the ‘ Pathway, and is further recommended to read Orontius, 
Scheubel, Euclid, and Theodosius. The work contains a de- 
scription of the Ptolemaic system (we cannot find the name of 
Copernicus, or the least hint of the existence of his system), a 
geographical account of the earth, with descriptions of countries, 
and latitudes and longitudes ; the use of instruments in the deter- 
mination of latitudes, and some notions on navigation. Except 
that this is the first English work of the kind, there is nothing 
about it worth notice. 

The Life of John Dee, with all his curious attempts to persuade - 
himself, and others, that he dealt with evil spirits, was written in 
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Latin by Dr. T. Smith, and jn English in the‘ Biographia Bri- 
tannica.’ We have nothing here todo with him, except with his 
writings relative to mathematics, in which he was no mean profi- 
cient. He was born in 1527, was educated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, was chosen fellow of Trinity College at the foundation 
of that establishment, and died in 1608. 

The principal work of Dee is the translation of Euclid, which 
appeared with his preface in 1573. We call it his, though it is 
universally stated (and by himself* among others) to have been 
made by Sir Henry Billingsley. Considering that he wrote the 
preface, the notes, and the translation of the book of Mohammed 
of Badgad on the division of surfaces, which was published with 
the second edition: that he had lectured on Euclid in various 
places, and left behind him MSS. on the subject, and in particular 
* Instructions and Annotations upon Euclid’s Elements ;’ consider- 
ing, also, that the name of Sir H. Billingsley is not mentioned inthe 
preface to his own Euclid; we imagine that the translator was a 
pupil of Dee, who worked under general, if not special, instruc- 
tions, and executed the more mechanical part of the under- 
taking. That this was the first English translation we know 
from several testimonies, and from that of Dee himself, in the 
poetry at the end of his edition of Recorde’s ‘ Ground of Arts,’ 
(that of 1573.) This translation of Euclid was either made from 
the Greek, or corrected by the Greek, as is evident from comparing 
the early Latin versions and the Greek text with it. As there may 
be some dispute about the degree in which Greek was studied in 
England at the period of which we write, we shall annex one 
sentence of comparison, namely, the Greek text of the enunciation 
of the fourth proposition of the first book, the Latin of Campanus, 
and the English of Billingsley. That the Latin of Campanus was 
taken from an Arabic text, there is no doubt whatever, were it 
only from the insertion of Arabic words, which occurs several 
times. 

Book I. prop. iv. (Gregory’s edition.) 30 reiywva ras rAsueas 
duel tous ixariouy ixarion, xal ray yoviay on yuria ionvinn, 
chy cov xal Thy Baow TH Baow iony tu, xal co 

English of Dee's edition (omitting letters of reference). 

‘If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other, each side to his correspondent side,and the angle contained by the 
equal right lines of the one be equal to the angle contained by the equal 
right lines of the other: the base also of the one shall be equal to the 
base of the other, and the other angles remaining shall be equal to the 
other angles remaining the one to the other by which equal sides are 
sub-tended.’ 

Latin of Campanus (Editions of 1482, 1491, and 1516.) 

‘Omnium duorum triangulorum quorum duo latera unius duobus la- 
teribus alterius equalia fuerint: duoque anguli eorum illis equilateribus 


° cocina list of ‘his works, contained in his apologetical letter to the Archbishop of 
ury. 
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contenti equales fuerint alter alteri: latera quoque eorum sese respicien- 
tia equalia: reliqui vero anguli unius reliquis angulis alterius equales 
erunt: ac totus triangulus tote triangulo equalis.’ 

The general comparison, and particularly the words ‘in italies, 
are decisive of the question, 

This translation contains the whole of the fifteen books, com- 
monly considered as making up the elements of Euclid, and 
forms the first body of complete mathematical demonstration 
which appears in our language. For though the works of Recorde 
were much less dogmatical than the elementary school books of 
the eighteenth, and (fur the most part) of the present century, yet 
they partake of the character which they tended perhaps to perpe- 
tuate, and in many instances teach rules without demonstration, 
or with at most a rough kin‘ of illustration. At the same time 
our ancestors throughout Europe did not fall into the error of ad- 
mitting arithmetic and algebra (such as they then were) to the 
name of mathematics and the rank of geometry. So long as they 
continued to be only methods without rigid investigation, they 
were arts, not sctences, and the sctence of arithmetic was sought 
in the 7th and following books of Euclid. Thus Tartalea (the ex- 
tender and promoter of Algebra) calls Euclid, in the title-page of 
his Italian Edition, (the earliest translation into a European lan- 
guage, 1543,) ‘ solo introduttore delle scientie Mathematice,’ and, 
even in our own private schools in England at this day, it is very 
common to call Euclid alone by the name of mathematics, to the 
exclusion of arithmetic and algebra. We may thus see how great 
a debt we owe to the Greeks, the zmventors of demonstration,* so 
far as can be shown. Had it not been for the writings of Euclid, 
Ptolemy, Aristotle, Proclus, &c., and judging of what would have 
been the case in geometry by the practice which became universal 
in other branches of exact science, we cannot see how anything 
like demonstration could have been introduced. As to England, 
the pathway of Robert Recorde was almost entirely dogmatical : 
the example would'‘no doubt have been imitated, and, out of the 
universities, Geometry would have ‘become no higher a discipline 
of the mind than the so called arithmetic and algebra. The ap- 
pearance of Euclid, in an English form, probably saved the credit 
of the exact sciences, and in this point of view Dee and Billingsley 
have exercised a material and beneficial influence upon their 

favourite pursuits. The published writings of Dee are not nume- 
rous, and besides his preface to Euclid, (a most tedious nomencla- 
ture of arts and sciences.) and his annotations, together with the 
‘Book of Mohammed of Bagdad, there are only two which relate to 
our subject: a preface to the Ephemeris of John Field for 1557, 
in which he declares his approbation of the Copernican? system, 
and his Parallactice Commentationis Praxeosque Nucleus quidam, 

* The Hindoo writings, and aiso the Arabic (except when taken from the Greeks), 
are strictly dogmatical. See the Viga Ganita, or Mohammed Ben Musa’s Algebra, 
both new in English. Weare at liberty to inter, if we please, that there must have 
been demonstration to establish or discover the results of the former work ; but this 


is not absolutely certain, and nothing like demonstration has been produced, 
+ See page 36, note. 
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1573, a geometrical tract upor the ordinary questions of parallax, 
in which no particular system is alluded to. 

We are now to speak of Leonard and Thomas Digges, father 
and son, who died in 1574 and 1595. Asthe son either published 
posthumously, or republished, with additions, all his father’s works, 
these two writers are one for every point now in question. The 
works of the two are as follows : 


1. ‘ Tectonicon, by L. D. 1556, republished by T. D. 1592; 


‘again, 1647. 


2. ‘ Pantometria,’ begun by L. D., published by T. D. 1591. 

3. ‘ Prognostication everlasting,’ (Meteorology,) by L. D. 1555, 
&c., republished by T. D. in 1592, accompanied by ‘a perfect 
description of the celestial orbs, according to the most ancient 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans,’ their astrological doctrines, we pre- 
sume, not their reputed Copernican ones. Not having seen .the 
* Prognostication’ of Leonard Digges with tle addition of his son 
in 1592, we can only further state that Anthony 4 Wood expressly 
affirms ‘ Cui subnectitur orbium Copernicanorum accurata de- 
scriptio.. Weidler improves upon this, for he cites it ‘ Cui subnec- 
titur operum Copernici accurata descriptio.” But Lalande goes 
still further; for he attempts to recover the English title page, 
and accordingly we find in the Bibl. Astron. the following: ‘1592 
..-.Leonard Digges, Accurate Description of the Copernican 
System to the Astronomical perpetual Prognostication.’ Now the 
real title page is ‘ Perfect Description of the Celestial Orbs, ac- 
cording to the most Antient Doctrine of the Pythagoreans.’ See- 
ing some days ago in the newspapers an account of a Welch 
curate who made very good sermons by translating Tillotson into 
Welch, and then retranslating into English, without the least 
suspicion of plagiarism arising, we doubted ; but the preceding 
has disposed us to think the account not so improbable. 

4, Ale sive scalee Mathematice,’ by T. D. 1573. 

§. Stratiotikos,” begun by L. D., finished by T. D. 1579 and 
1590. 

The characteristic of the writings of both father* and son is the 
application of arithmetical geometry to mensuration, the art of 
war, &c. The first work is entirely upon mensuration, and also 
the second, which contains a long, and for the time a very inge- 
nious treatise on the mensuration of solids, the results being ex- 
pressed in an algebraical form. The Stratiotikos is almost entirely 
on gunnery, (a translation of the work of Tartalea on this subject 
was published in 1588, by Cyprian Lucar.) The Ale, &c., isa 
tract upon parallaxes, undertaken, says the dedication, at the sug- 
gestion of Lord Burleigh, in consequence of the appearance of the 
celebrated star in Cassiopeia. It is the first work of an English 
writer in which we have noticed anything on spherical trigonome- 
try, and the writings of Copernicus are more than once referred to 
as the source of this subject. With regard to the system of Coper- 
nicus, Digges, in his preface, remarks the excessive complexity 


* For the assertions of Digges about his father’s optical inventions, see Penry Cycl. 
—Rocer Bacon, 
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and diversity of the Ptolemaic system, which he says is like a set: 
of hands, head, and feet, taken off different men, ‘ which could not 
have been the case, if they had assumed true hypotheses. And 
this was the principal reason why Copernicus, a man of admirable 
ability, and singular industry, used another hypothesis. He 
points to the Copernican hypothesis as possibly affording the true 
explanation of the vicissitudes of apparent magnitude of the new. 
star, and points out that, so far as appearances are concerned, it 
matters nothing whether the rotation of the primum mobile, or thie 
Copernican revolution of the earth, be assumed. This sentence is 
remarkable, as leading to one of two suspicions; either that Co- 
eg sa were common among those for whom he wrote, or that 
1e himself was a known Copernican, desirous of securing a 
favourable hearing upon a point which admitted of the same ma- 
thematical explanation upon either hypothesis. Again, in the. 
Operis Conclusio, he remarks, ‘ If Copernicus (a man never suffi- 
ciently to be praised) had been now alive, as indeed he might have 
been, since he would now have been not more than 100 years old, 
(1573,) we might have hoped that, so far as mortal weakness would 
permit, men would have had absolute knowledge of the celestial 
system.’ From such phrases, we imagine Thomas Digges to have 
been a believer in the real motion of the earth, and not merely an 
admirer of the system of Copernicus as an explanatory hypothesis. 
We have in the names of Recorde, Dee, and Digges, all the 
principal associations connected with the real advancement of 
English science in the sixteenth century. We have yet a few 
works to notice of the older leaven, which will show how little, so 
far as published writings are concerned, any effective progress | 
seemed to be making towards the splendour of the period suc- 
ceeding that of which we write. If we may judge from such 
printed works as are before us, from 1580 to 1600, we should be 
inclined to suppose that there had been a decline of science. 
The writers seem to have abandoned what had been newly intro- 
duced, and to have betaken themselves to older authors, and older 
notions. We begin with John Blagrave, of Reading, a worthy 
gentleman, who we soon found had something upon his mind 
while he wrote, as appeared by several hints against designing 
men and inquirers into other men’s titles, which appeared in the 
midst of propositions of spherical geometry. The preface to his 
work,* * The Mathematical Jewel,’ 1585, let us intothesecret. He 
had lands with a disputed title, and was opposed by ‘packing, 
shifting, suborning, wresting, seducing, and such diabolical prac- 
tices." —‘ It is a world to speak of al their wicked drifts, which. 
bicause it would be but a glasse, wherein vile people of like dispo- 
sition might see the whole commonwelth of villanous trechery, I 
here omit, together with their names: and the rather I do it, for 
that in conscience I thinke they would rejoyce and glory to be in 
print, though for egregious knaverie, even like that lewd fellow 
that set Dianaes temple on fire to get him a lasting name. And 


* Printed by Walter Venge, whom we notice, because we never saw any other work 
of his printing, or can find any account of his having printed in any other year, 
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yet one of their auncestors in the booke of monuments is in print 
alredie looking through a pillorie which I cannot helpe. In a bit 
of poetry, called ‘the Authours dumpe, he describes students in 
philosophy as men 

‘ That sit and swigge their bellies full, from Queen Minervaes pappes.’ 

The work itself is a treatise on a new mathematical instrument, 
which seems to have been a projection of the sphere, for the con- 
struction of problems in astronomy. He gives the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and several times alludes to Copernicus as an observer, but 
does not hint at his cosmical system. He also refers to Copernicus 
in his propositions of spherical trigonometry, and gives various 
theories of Gemma Frisius, Stofler, Roias, and other writers on the 
astrolabe. 

Thomas Hood* was the inventor of an astronomical instrument, 
called Hood’s staff, described by Blundeville. He published, in 
1590, a very poor and insufficient account of the projection of the 
sphere, which is the first Evglish book in the Biblographie As- 
tronomique of Lalande, and in which he remarks that * Astronomy 
was beginning to find its way into England. This is a sort of 
misrepresentation such as any country must expect, in which no 
pains are taken to write its own history. Speaking of Hood’s 
staff, we may observe that no point is more completely untouched 
by the writers on the use of instruments than the method 
of obtaining accuracy and strength in the instruments themselves, 
which forms a prominent part of the modern astronomy. In later 
times, a Ramsden or a Troughton was also an author, who could 
describe his methods; but, before the time of Tycho Brahé, we 
have little evidence that observers cared about the quality of the 
divisions in the instruments which they used. Digges mentions - 
Richard Chansler, as having improved the method of dividing, 
and Dr. T. Smith, in his life of Dee, (Biog. Brit.) affirms this same 
Richard Chancellor to have constructed a quadrant of five feet in 
radius, which belonged to Dee. 

In 1594, M. Blundevile published his ‘ Exercises, containing six 
Treatises,’ namely, on Arithmetic, Cosmography, Description of 
the Globes, Description of the Universal Map of Plancius, of the 
Astrolabe of Mr. Blagrave, and of the Principles of Navigation. 
In the Arithmetic we find what is in Recorde, augmented by a 
description of the sexagenary tabies, and by what we suppose (for 
fault of better) we must call our first English treatise on Trigono- 
metry, being ‘A briefe description of the tables of the three 
speciall right lines belonging to a circle, called sines, lines tangent, 
and lines secant.’ These tables, which are annexed from Clavius, 
are to a total sine 10,000,000, or, as we should now say, to seven 
places of decimals, and to every minute of the quadrant. The 
book on Cosmography describes the Ptolemaic system, the circles 
of the sphere, the constellations, &e. Ofthe motion of the earth, 
it says, ‘Some also deny that the earth is in the middest of the 
world, and some affirme that it is mooueable, as also Copernicus 
by way of supposition, and not for that he thoughte so in deede: 

* See the Society’s Explanation of the Maps of the Stars, p. 53. 
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who affirmeth that the earth turneth about, and that the sunne 
standeth still in the midst of the heavens, by helpe of which false 
supposition he hath made truer demonstrations of the motions and 
revolutions of the celestiall spheares, than ever were made before.’ 

Perhaps the following is the most distinct recognition of autho- 
rity in our language. ‘How prooue you that there is but one 
world? By the authoritie of Aristotle, who saieth that if there were 
any other world out of this, then the earth of that world would 
mooue towards the centre of this world,’ &e. 

The work on navigation is full of citations from other authors, 
as already noticed. 

Thomas Hill wrote various works, of which the only one we have 
seen is the ‘Schoole of Skil, London, 1599 (posthumous). It is 
an account of the heavens and the surface of the earth, replete 
with those notidns of Astrology and Physics which are not very 
common in the works of Recorde or Blundevile. Of the Coper- 
nican doctrine, he says, that ‘Aristarchus Samius... tooke the 
earth from the middle of the world, and placed it in‘a peculiar 
orbe, &e. The like argument doth that learned Copernicus apply 
unto his demonstrations. But overpassing such reasons, least by 
the newnesse of the arguments they may offend or trouble young 
students inthe Art: wee therefore (by true knowledge of the wise) 
doe attribute the middle seat of the world to the earth, and ap- 
poynte it the center of the whole,’ &c. 

There are several writers who lived and studied in the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, but whom we must place at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, in respect to the character of 
their works. Such were Wright, Briggs, Harriot, Gellibrand, 
(Napier in Scotland,) &c. &c. But these belong to what we may 
call the period of mutual intercourse with foreigners. Hitherto, 
all was derived from abroad, and nothing was returned. We do 
not find in the continental histories or bibliographies any decided 
' proof that English works speedily found their way abroad. From 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, the history of science 
becomes more European. We shall now conclude this article with 
some account of the works which have formed the basis for it. 

Indirectly, much has been drawn from the catalogues of English 
writers of Bale and Pits, and from the catalogue of Manuscripts 
published at Oxford in 1697. The two former works contain 
names which are not here, and so does the * Antiq. Univ. Oxon. 
of Wood: our rule has been to take only those names to which 
manuscripts remain, or which are mentioned by mathematical 
writers: a collection of the titles of all the mathematical and as- 
tronomical writers was made with care from the work just cited by 
Heilbronner in his ‘ Historia Matheseos Universe,’ Leipsic, 1742, 
a work of unequalled research on this subject. Next to it comes 
the ‘Chronologia Mathematicorum’ of Gerard Vossius (Amster- 
dam, 1650), which contains a slight notice, with dates, of every 
noted name. We have then the ‘Synopsis Historie: Litteraria’ 
of J. N. Eyring, Gottingen, 1783, a chronological notice of every 
writer from the earliest period to the invention of printing. After 
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these, and far below them,comes the list of mathematical writers 
in the Appendix to Sir Edward Sherburne’s Translation of Mani- 
lius (1675), which is a guide rather than an authority. 

With regard to books, the unclassed state of the library of the 
British Museum renders it impossible to investigate the condition 
of any century by means of it. Our principal assistance has been 
the ‘Bibliotheca Mathematica’ of Murhard, Leipsic, 1803, which, 
however, has served to do little more than to show how very little 
the English printed works of the sixteenth century have found 
their way abroad. The ‘Biographia Philosophica’ of B. Martin, 
and the ‘ Mathematical Dictionary’ of Dr. Hutton, have been used 
only where confirmed from other sources: the articles in the 
‘Biographia Britannica’ (principally Roger Bacon, Dee, and 
Digges) may be depended on. There are none but the most 
common names in Riccioli, Blancanus, or Weidler, and the sum- 
mary in the first volume of the ‘Cursus Mathematicus’ of 
Dechiles is not to be depended on for correctness as to English 
matters. The French writers, Lalande, Montucla, and Delambre 
have been in this matter of no use whatever. Blount’s ‘Censura’ 
contains some names: Ward’s ‘ History of Gresham College’ does 
not go back far enough. Costard’s‘ History of Astronomy,’ though 
an English work, does not treat specially of Astronomy in England. 
The fact is, that the history of science in England, during the 
period of which we have treated, is unwritten, though the preceding 
may serve to showthat it has not been for want of materials. It 
would be comparatively easy to give a full account of the sixteenth 
century only, but those which precede would require access to the 
manuscripts in various libraries. To the credit of this country be 
it spoken, the readiest access to a knowledge of the names and 
works of the English writers who lived before the introduction of 
printing, is through the writings of the Germans, Vossius, Heil- 
bronner, and Eyring. 
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1ll.—OCCULTATIONS OF PLANETS AND FIXED STARS BY THE MOON, 


VISIBLE AT GREENWICH. 
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46  Occultations of Planets and fixed Stars by the Moon. 
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HEIGHTS OF HIGH WATER AT THE LONDON DOCKS FOR THE YEAR 1837. 
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V.—BILL OF MORTALITY FOR LONDON. — 


CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS. 


A Generat of the Curisrenines and Burtats within the City of 


London and Bills of Mortality, from December 9, 1834, to December 
15, 1835. 


Chr. Bur. 


In the 97 Parishes within the Walls . . 963 
In the 17 Parishes without the Walls . . . . 4,654 3,658 
In the 24 Out-parishes in Middlesex and Surrey . 17,019 13,376 
In the 10 Parishes in the City and Liberties of 


Males 13152 Males 10,964 
aleS..-. 
Total . { Females.12,976 Females “107.451 ¢262128 21,415 


OF THE NUMBER BURIED WERE 


Still-bom . . . . 966) Seventy and under Eighty 1,613 
Under Two Years of Age. 5,416 , Eighty and under Ninety 685 
Two and under Five Ninety and under One 
Years . . « « 2,319 Hundred . 103 
Five andunderTen . . 1,011 | One Hundred . . . 
Ten and under Twenty . | 754) One Hundred and One . 
Twenty and under Thirty 1,424 | One Hundred and Two, 
Thirty avd under Forty . 1,640 | OneHundred and Four, 
Forty and under Fifty . 1,892| and One Hundred and 
Fifty and under Sixty .1,816| Five . 
Sixty and under Seventy. 1,769 
Decrease in the Burials reported this Year, 264, 


VI—VACCINE REPORT. 


National Vaccine Institution.—The last report from this esta- 
blishment contains the following information:—The deaths from 
small-pox within the Bills of Mortality were only 334 in the pre- 
ceding year; a number considerably less than any year since the 
introduction of vaccination, and falling short, by at least 4,000, of 
the average of deaths annually by small-pox before the protecting 
influence of the cow-pox was promulgated, even when the popu- 


lation of London was at least one-fourth less than its present 
amount. 
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PART. II. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


fed 


VII.—OPERATION OF AMENDMENT 
Tue Second Annual Report of the Poor-law Commissioners for 
England and Wales exhibits the results of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act during the second year of its operation. The principles 
on which the Commissioners have conducted the change have 
been fully confirmed by another year's experience; and they have 
been enabled to pursue their course with an increased degree of 
confidence. The following table shows the progress which has 
been made in forming the country into unions for the more econo- 
mical management of the poor, during the years ending in August 
1835 and 1836 :— 


Number of Boards of 
Guardians. 


For 


Single 
Unions. Parishes 


Parishes, 


£. 
To8 Aug. 1835. 112 3 2,069 {1,385,194 /1,221,543 


From 8 Aug. 1835 | ; 
to 10 Aug. 1836. } 239 ll 250 5,846 (4,836,816 2,690,695 


Total . . .| 2351 | 14 | 365 | 7,915 {6,221,940 |3,912,938 


The proportion of the population comprised in the above 351 
unions is 45 per cent. of the total population of England and 
Wales; but the proportion of rates is 65 per cent. of the total 
amount of rates levied. No rule appears to have been more fully 
sanctioned by practical results of an advantageous nature than that 
under which the country has been parcelled out into unions. In 
parishes, no adequate power existed for carrying into effect the 
rules and regulations of the amended system ; no principle of clas- 
sification could be adopted within their workhouses; and the law. 
would have been thwarted in its most material objects by petty 
interests of a local and personal character. With the aid of Boards 
of Guardians and their subordinate officers, these interests have 
been neutralised, and the law has been rendered uniform in its 
operation. The economical advantages derived from acting upon 
an enlarged scale are strikingly presented even in the case of large, 
as compared with small unions, but how much more strongly do 
they appear when contrasted with the waste which must unavoid- 
ably take place when the purchase of supplies for a single parish 
forms a separate transaction, superintended by its own officers. 
Of 110 unions which have been in operation more than twelve 
months, the saving in 43 of the largest has been 46 per cent. ; 
in 24 of the smallest unions, the rate of saving has been not more 
than 29 per cent.; and in 26 unions of intermediate size, a saving 
of 42 per cent. has been effected. The uniform result of the 
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same principle is shown in 64 unions which have been in op«ra- 
tion six months, and under one year. In the 22 largest, the 
saving has been 41 per cent.; in the 15 smallest 28 per cent.; 
and in 27 unions of intermediate size, 36 per cent. has been saved, 
as compared with the previous expenditure of the parishes which 
they comprise. It is stated in the Report, that, in many parishes 
in different parts of the country which are not yet included in any 
union, the wide promulgation of the principles of the amended 
Act has given an impulse to improvement in the administration of 
the poor-laws, which has been attended by a marked reduction 
in the expenditure. The want, however, of the machinery which 
is to be found in a union, prevents, even in the best managed 
parishes, the rate of saving rising so high as in those parishes 
which are incorporated with a number of others. This is proved 
by the fact, that parishes formerly distinguished for their excellent 
management when included within a union, do not lose anything 
by such incorporation, but add to the benefits of good management 
those which are derived from co-operating on an extended scale 
with other parishes. The following instances, taken from the 
Report, with others which are there given, fully confirm this view 
of the matter:—‘In one of the best managed parishes in the 
kingdom, the rural parish of Cookham, in Berks, a parish where 
the poor-rates at one time amounted to nearly £4,000 per annum, 
it appears that the expenditure for 1834-5 was £700; for 1835-6, 
£580; the average expenditure for three years preceding the union 
was £852. The average expenditure for the present year, formed 
on an estimate of the two last quarters, is £560.” In the parish 
of Stoke Pogis, in Buckinghamshire, a parish from which peti- 
tions were presented to Parliament, protesting that their own 
management was everything which was excellent, the expenditure 
has been reduced, from £853 in 1834-5, to £490 in 1835-6. 


Bla 2 12.8/$28| #8 | | 
Countis. | 5 | S25) | SES. | 

&. £. 

Bedford .....| 6 98,459 | 6,978 | 10,218 | 41,680 83,532 | 41,852 | 50 
Northampton | 6 84,240 | 5,270| 8,187 | 31,006 62,078 | 31,072 | 50 
Bucks.......} 5 75,924 | 5,254 | 10,158 | 39,108 74,701 | 35,593 | 48 
Oxford.......| 3 50,403 | 3,474] 6,587 | 25,134 47,032 | 21,898 | 47 
Kent ........) 14 140,772 | 16,379 | 22,460 | 77,722 | 145,012 | 67,290 | 46 
Sussex.......] 18 182,635 | 13,029 | 26,949 |106,384 | 198,639 | 92,255 | 46 
Suffolk ......] 3 58,368 | 7,532} 9,062 | 34,030 61,106 | 27,076 | 44 
Middlesex ...} 1 13,191 451] 1,263] 4,874 8,568 | 3,694 | 43 
Berks ......-| 10 147,755 | 10,885 | 17,329 | 65,306 | 115,681 | 50,315 | 43 
Wilts........) 2 1,633 |} 1,801 | 2,734 | 10,944 19,245 | 8,30] | 43 
Herts ......-| 10 123,316 | 6,787 | 13,322 | 51,456 84,480 | 33,02§ | 39 
Hants.......| 22 193,478 | 15,729 | 24,962 | 95,516 | 151,484 | 56,309 | 37 
Gloucester ...j 1 21,368 1,185} 4, 6,931 | 2,397 | 35 
Cambridge...| 3 36,204 | 2,797 | 4,918 | 18,198 27,164 | 8,966 | 33 
Essex ...,...| 3 60,968 | 5,702} 9,801 | 37,046 53,728 | 16,682 | 31 
N eccces| & 27,757 | 4,052 ,334 | 19,870 28,839 | 8,969 | 31 
Totals... .{109 {1,951)1,336,471 |106,776 |173,769 |662,868 (1,168,220 505,693 | 43 
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The foregoing summary of the Returns from 109 unions which 
have been in operation for one vear or more, shows the effect of 
the new measures which have been applied to the relief of the 

oor. 

7 In 64 unions, which have been ashorter period in existence, the 
saving effected has been at the rate of 38 per cent., the variation 
in separate unions being from 22 to 57 per cent. The number of 
parishes comprised in these unions is 1,483; population 912,977 ; 
estimated annual expenditure £416,825; average annual expen- 
diture during the years 1833-4-5, £667,324; gross annual -saving 
£250,499. 

' The results which have taken place in the above 64 unions, and 
in the 109 which have been above a year in existence, are shown in 
a tabular form in the Report. The rate of saving in these 173 unions 
averages 41 per cent., being in some 23 per cent., and in others 50 
per cent. The population amounts to 2,249,448, distributed in 3,434 
parishes ; total number of paupers relieved during the quarter end- 
ing Lady-day, 1836, 180,102, viz. 158,914 out-door, and 21,188 in- 
door paupers. The number of workhouses in the above unions is 
424 old, and 77 new ones, and they are capable of affording ample 
accommodation for 52,849 inmates. The quarter's expenditure was 
£274,993 ; estimated annual expenditure £1,078,593 ; average an- 
nual expenditure during the three years ending March, 1835, 
£1,835,544; the saving on the annual expenditure in consequence of 
the amended system being £757,292. The application of the work- 
house test has not yet been extensively adopted, and out of 180,102 
paupers relieved in the above 173 unions, not more than one in 
nine, or 21,188, were relieved in the workhouse. Inthe 109 unions 
which have been longest established, the number of paupers re- 
lieved in the quarter ending Christmas, 1835, was 87,232, and in 
the following quarter, ending Lady-day, 1836, when there is the 
smallest demand for labour, the total number relieved was 
106,776. The Commissioners advert to this fact *“* as evidence 
that the change has not been carried forward inflexibly, without 
reference to the seasons, or the contingencies for which the pau- 
perized labourers have hitherto been unaccustomed to provide.” 
The cessation of relief to the able-bodied paupers out of the work- 
house is to take place at the discretion of the Commissioners, 
but the rule has been as yet only partially brought into effect ; in 
several unions voluntarily, by the direction of the Boards of Guar- 
dians ; and in others, which had been most remarkable for their 
good management, and been longest in existence, on the orders of 
the Commissioners, who availed themselves of the most favourable 
season of the year, and other circumstances, for introducing the 
change, in the manner least calculated to inconvenience those who 
had been accustomed to look to out-door relief as the source of their 
subsistence. The total number of unions in which this great 
principle of the amended Act has been brought into practice is 
64, viz. in Sussex, 18; Gloucester, 14; Kent, 9; Berks, 9; Not- 
tingham, 3; Hampshire,3; Oxford, 2; Somerset, 2; Dorset, 2; 
Leicester, 1; and Devonshire, 1. In only three unions have objec- 
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tions been raised to the carrying of the rule into effect: these 
were the Petworth, Uckfield, and Ticehurst unions in Sussex ; but 
as the workhouses in these unions were sufficient for the accom- 
modation of the paupers, and the principal question for the Com- 
missioners to decide being, whether the time may be fairly,deemed 
to have arrived for withholding out-door relief, they decided, though 
contrary to the wishes of the Guardians, that no time could be 
less unfavourable than the present for carrying into effect the views 
of the Legislature on this point. The application of the rule to 
female paupers has been deferred ; but the lists of paupers of this 
description have been scrutinized by the Boards of Guardians, and 
the indiscriminate manner in which allowances were made has 
been checked. 

The Commissioners have experienced some opposition to the in- 
troduction of the full benefits of the amended Act into the incor- 
oleae under Gilbert's Act. The consent of two-thirds of the 

irectors is required before their powers can be dissolved, and as 
the principle of the Gilbert unions is directly contrary to that of the- 
amended Act, it is much to be regretted that the prejudices of a 
small number of individuals should be an obstacle to the diffusion. 
of the benefits of poor-law reform. Seventeen of Gilbert's in- 
corporations have, however, been dissolved; and the extent to- 
which the rates have been diminished in consequence of their being 
included in poor-law unions, and thus admitted to the advan- 
tages of an improved administration, will, it is most probable, 
operate in hastening the dissolution of others. In these 17 incor- 
porations under Gilbert's Act, the expenditure previous to their 
being dissolved was £114,152 per annum, while under the Poor- 
law Amendment Act the annual expenditure has not been more 
than £67,039. The gross sum saved on the year’s expenditure is 
a ga being 41 per cent., the rate per cent. varying from 18 

68. 

In the autumn of 1835, the Commissioners directed their atten- 
' tion to the various parishes in the metropolis with a view to the 

formation of unions. The general management of the poor is re- 
presented as having been on somewhat a better footing than in the 
country. Almost every parish had a workhouse, and the separa- 
tion of the sexes had been attended to. The great demand for 
labour, both of ‘men and women, in the metropolis, has facilitated 
the primary object of discontinuing out-door relief, which, from 
obvious causes, had nowhere occasioned greater abuse than in the 
London parishes. In the populous parish of Camberwell, except 
to widows with children, and to aged and infirm persons, no out- 
door relief is allowed. St. Saviour's and the Strand unions have, 
it is stated, nearly accomplished the same end; and Lambeth is 
making rapid advances towards it. The Commissioners report, 
that “ nothing, indeed, can be more satisfactory than the accounts 
which we receive of the working of the new system in Lambeth.” 
By an Act 7 Geo. III. c. 39, children under six years of age are 
required to be maintained at a certain distance from London. This 
has occasioned parishes to form establishments for the reception of 
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the children, which are regulated by the parish officers; and there 
are also private establishments where pauper children are received 
and provided for by contract. In one of the latter, disease re- 
cently prevailed to a remarkable degree, owing, it is believed, to 
the health of the children being affected by their being too much 
crowded together in their sleeping rooms. It is stated that the 
food appeared to have been sufficient, and of good quality; there 
was no defect as to cleanliness; and medical attendance was 
given by a competent practitioner. The Commissioners caused 
every circumstance connected with this establishment to be ex- 
amined by one of their Assistant Commissioners; and Dr. Arnott 
was required to report concerning it, particularly with reference to 
the principles of ventilation as applicable to such establishments. 
Dr. Arnott’s report is given in this Appendix. The Commissioners 
state that before the winter, when the recurrence of sickness is 
most likely to take place in consequence of the greater degree of 
confinement within doors, they hope to establish, with respect to 
these institutions, some regulations which will, for the future, pre- 
serve them in a healthy state. 

The obstacles which the amended Act has had to contend with 
in the metropolis are noticed. They chiefly arise from the confu- 
sion and complexity of jurisdiction which exists in the 170 parishes 
comprised within the city of London and the metropolitan district. 
Some of these contain governing bodies of their own; in some, the 
_— business is professedly managed by open vestries ; in others, 

y select vestries ; and in addition to these there are elective vestries, 


‘under Sturges Bourne's Act, Sir John Hobhouse’s Act, and other 


Acts. The majority of the large parishes were managed under 
local Acts by Boards of Directors, Governors, and Trustees, 
usually consisting of from 40 to 120 members. These governing 
bodies executed a great variety of functions besides regulating the 
management of the poor. The power, patronage, and the indirect 
advantages which arose from the administration of the local funds 
were so great, that much opposition took place when it was on 
to interfere with only a portion of them by constituting a Board to 
be annually chosen and freely elected by the rate-payers, on which 


‘the duty of regulating the expenditure for the relief of the poor 


was to devolve. The Report states that the appointment of these 
Boards, “ consisting of such a number of members (usually from 
19 to 24) as fitted them for the transaction of business, was hailed 


with satisfaction by all those whose power was not about to, be dis- 
turbed by the change; and in almost all the districts which we 


have acted upon, as soon as the first struggle has been overcome, 
the new system has been found to give satisfaction to the parishion- 
ers.” When, however, the Commissioners issued their orders in 
the usual form for the election of a Board of Guardians in the 
parish of St. Pancras, the then gxisting parish authorities opposed 
it on the ground of its ead illegality, and they expressed a 
wish to obtain the opinion of the law-officers of the Crown and 
Sir W. Follett on the subject. The opinion given was in favour 
of the Commissioners, on which they renewed their order for the 
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appointment of a Board of Guardians. The Board which was 
elected in consequence consisted, with one or two exceptions, of the 
former parochial authorities, and they refused to act as a Board of 
Guardians. The Commissioners could, if they were so disposed, 
involve the parties in the penalties which they have incurred b 
disobeying the law, as the Act directs that they may be recovered 
before the magistrates ; but, instead of doing this, the question at 
issue is to be determined by a court of justice. 

Direct resistance to the introduction of the amended poor-law 
system has taken place in fewer instances than might have been. 
expected. It is gratifying to find the Commissioners speaking in 
terms of praise of the general conduct of the former pauper la- 
bourers. They state :—* It is due to the good sense and acuteness 
of this class of persons to say, that they very quickly understood 
the true bearing of the Act; and that in many districts they set. 
themselves, without much delay, fairly and honestly to seek a live- 
lihood by their own industry.’ The revival of feelings of inde- 
pendence amongst this numerous class is one of the most valuable 
moral results of the amended Act; and if they be sustained by the 
continuance of an improved administration of the poor-law, this 
honourable spirit will be productive of future advantages of the 
highest order, as it will become the source of other virtues which 
will dignify the peasantry of England, and afford fair play to their 
inherent good qualities. It is only in a few of the most pauper- 
ized districts, which were marked by a disgraceful mal-adminis- 
tration of the poor-rates, that anything like riotous proceedings 
have occurred; and in no case has resistance been allowed to pre- 
vail. The extent to which the prejudices of the unfortunate pau- 
pers have been worked upon by interested parties may be judged, 
when it is stated that in the neighbourhood of Okehampton, in 
Devonshire, they were made to believe that the bread distributed 
by the relieving oflicers was mixed with poisonous ingredients ! 

The Commissioners allude to the indirect resistance which has 

‘been made to avert the introduction of the law, and state that “‘ eva- 
sions of every kind, appeals to mistaken compassion, to indirect 
interests, to ignorant and rooted prejudices, and to the influence of 
office, have been resorted to, though happily with little success.” 
But on taking a review of the circumstances out of which opposition 
was to be expected, it becomes a matter of surprise as well as of exul- 
tation, that the spirit of resistance, whether from interested or merely 
mistaken motives, is so rapidly declining. The Commissioners re- 
mark :—“ It could not be expected that an Act which so materially 
disturbed the distribution of as large a sum of money as £7,000,000 
per annum, which of necessity changed the source from which a 
large portion of the inhabitants of the country derived their cus- 
tomary means of subsistence, and which in so doing opposed itself 
hot only to the interests, the prejudices, and the fears of a large 
portion of the population, but pressed hardly on the sincere though 
mistaken notions of charity which were established in the breasts 


of others, could possibly be carried into effect without difficulty and 
resistance,” / 
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The recent favourable state.of the country presenting many 
facilities for the introduction of the law which it was deemed of 
importance to render available with as little delay as possible, the 
whole of England and Wales has been divided into twenty-one 
districts, to each of which, with the consent of the Lords of the 
Treasury, an Assistant Commissioner has been appointed, and it is 
expected that by Midsummer, 1837, the Act will be brought into 
operation in every part of the country, with the exception, perhaps, 
ri some places where the formation of unions is impeded by local 

cts. 

The Commission of Poor-law Inquiry was instituted less than 
five years ago, (in March, 1832,) and the Poor-law Amendment 
Act had only been in operation two years at the date when the 
Commissioners prepared their Report; but in this short time, 
although the law has not yet acted upon a great portion of the 
country, the general results are of the most gratifying nature. The 
following table shows the progression of parochial expenditure from 
the date of the commencement of the inquiry to the present year :— 


“Years ended 
25 Match. 
Expended for 
| Relief ofthe 
Expended in 
& | Suits of Law, 
| Removals, &c. 
Payments for 
t | or towards the 
County Rate. 
Expended 
for all other 
Parochial 
Decrease 


254.412 
6,317,255 .. 7 
807 526,418 |202,527 |705,711 3 | 13 


6,356,345 |4.719,938 |172,482 (699,952 6,414,912 | | 15 


The substance of the following remarks on the above table is 
taken from the Report :—In the year 1832 the amount expended 
in suits of law and removals is not separated from the expenditure 
for the relief of the poor; and by adding the sum separately set 
down under the former deed in the year 1833, to the other expen- 
diture for the relief of the poor, it will be perceived that no diminu- 
tion of the expenditure for relief took place during the year 1833, 
although that year was considered to be one of increasing pros- 
perity. It may be observed, the Commissioners remark, that from 
the extensive prevalence of the labour-rate and roundsman sys- 
tems during late years, as well as from the increasing practice of 
charging the maintenance of paupers upon the highway rates, the 
amounts of expenditure stated in the Parliamentary Returns 
inadequately represent the actual burthen of pauperism in the 
more pauperized districts, The expenditure for the parochial years 
1835 and 1836 show that the decrease of ‘money expended for 
the relief of the poor,’ in the year 1835, as compared with the year 
1834, was 790,838/.; that in 1836, as compared with 1834, the de- 
crease of the expenditure under this head was £1,599,625; that 
the reduction in the expense of suits of law in 1835, as compared 
with 1834, was £56,077; and that the reduction on the same head 
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of expenditure in 1836, as compared with 1834, was £86,173, or 
nearly double the annual expense of the Commission. The decrease 
on the expenditure for other miscellaneous purposes in the year 
1836, as compared with 1835, was £112,149; but the means do 
not exist of ascertaining the state of this head of expenditure in 
1834, to compare it with 1835. : 

The grounds upon which the following conclusions as to the 
gross amount saved under the new system are stated in the Report. 
The total reduction or saving effected upon the rates levied for the 
relief of the poor by a change of management since 1833 is. 
£3,809,489. If the total amount of parochial rates be considered: 
for the last three years, (during the first of which the expenditure’ 
for the county rates was not distinguished in the Returns,) then 
the gross saving is the sum of £4,145,368, or, in round numbers,. 
a gross sum of £4,000,000, ‘saved,’ as the Commissioners remark, 
“ from an expenditure which chiefly operated as a bounty on indo- 
lence and improvidence ; but which is now applicable, and of much 
of it there is distinct evidence that it is actually applied, in the- 
shape of wages, to remunerate productive industry.” The rate of 
expenditure for the relief of the poor in 1803 was £4,077,891, and 
the Commissioners state that “the actual expenditure at this time: 
does not materially exceed that rate of expenditure.” 

In the pauperized districts of Kent and Sussex it has not been 
found that the diminution of the rates has been sensibly affected by 
the general demand for labourers in other districts where railroads 
are in progress, nor by emigration or migration. Several districts 
where emigration has been applied most actively are, it is stated, 
amongst the least advanced in improvement. The fact that 
pauperism has not been mitigated by the increased demand for 
labour, or by the cheapness of provisions, is too well established to 
admit of a doubt. The principles of the disease continued their 
unabated activity notwithstanding the progressive improvement in 

_ the circumstances of the country. The application of the Amend- 
ment Act to the root of the evil has alone operated in reducing its 
vitality ; but the Commissioners do not deny that the progress of 
the change has been rendered more favourable by the prosperous 
condition of the manufacturing districts, by the cheapness of pro- 
visions, and by the general demand for labour. They state that 
‘the knowledge of the fact of the existence of the demand for em- 
ployment has given confidence to the Boards of Guardians in the 
execution of our orders and regulations, and the cheapness of pro- 
visions has encouraged proceedings for the extinction of the system, 
so prevalent in the southern counties, of making allowances in aid 
of wages to able-bodied labourers as the heads of families.’ Mr. 
Power, one of the Assistant Commissioners, mentions a circum- 
stance which confirms, in a striking manner, the views entertained 
by the Commissioners on the inefficacy of favourable seasons and 
an increased demand for labour, in restoring the springs of industry 
when they have once become weakened by an injudicious system 
of relief out of the poor-rates. He states that last harvest (1835) 
‘the wheat was rotting in Rochford hundred, and el southern 
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hundreds of Essex, for want of hands to reap it at 21s. and 24s. an 
acre, at the very same time that able-bodied healthy men were 
lying under the hedges with a parish allowance of 3s. a-week, in 
another part of the same county, not at that time under the opera- 
tion of the new law.’ There can be little doubt but that the reno- 
vated industry of the labourers and the greater confidence which 
has been established between them and their employers, in con- 
sequence of the improved administration of the poor-laws, has 
contributed to a greater degree in bringing about a comparatively 
prosperous state of the country, than that prosperity has been 
auxiliary in rendering the amended poor-law more productive of 
advantages: and, as the Commissioners assert, for this reason :-— 
‘The whole amount which has been saved out of the former 
expenditure is placed in the hands of those who apply it imme- 
diately in the payment of wages of labour, in the very district in 
which it was formerly wasted in maintaining paupers in idleness, 
The labourers having become orderly and industrious, the farmer 
has now both the means and the inducement to improve the cul- 
tivation of his farm, and in so doing, a new and extensive demand 
for labour is permanently created.’ 

The Commissioners express their confidence ‘not only in the 
permanent character of the improvements herein described, but 
that such improvements will be progressive, so long as correct 
principles of poor-law administration continue to be enforced ;’ 
and they are of opinion that ‘no distress of the classes engaged in 
agriculture or manufactures, that shall not exceed the distresses 
which have occurred of late years, can call for any relaxation of 
the rules now in force for the administration of relief. But, ‘if 
difficulties occur, such aid as a poor-law can afford is always 

- attainable, there being no rule of the Commissioners which is not 
capable of being adapted to any emergency, whenever it shall be 
proved that any emergency for it has actually arisen.’ 

The subsidiary measures which the Commissioners have adopted 
to avert pauperism are noticed in the Report. In compliance with 
the wishes of the parishioners many parishes in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Sussex, and parts of Wiltshire, have been assisted according to the 
provisions of the Amendment Act, with the necessary funds for the 
conveyance of emigrants to Canada; but no initiatory steps have 
been taken by the Commissioners to encourage this mode of relief. 
The migration of paupers to the manufacturing districts, where a 
great demand for labour existed, has however, been directly en- 
couraged by them. Their efforts have, on the whole, been attended 
with the desired suecess, and many families have been removed 
from a state of great poverty to a position which will enable them 
to command not, only the necessaries but many of the luxuries of 
life, and by care and prudence progressively to improve their con- 
dition. The Appendix contains a Report from Mr. Muggeridge, 
illustrating the situation, condition, and feeling of one hundred of 
these families. The transition which has taken place in their 
circumstances and habits has been watched by the Commissioners 
with much sympathy. The cases in which the change has not 
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been attended with advantage are those of individuals who, ‘ having 
been inured from their childhood to parish pay, and the reckless 
loitering life which an habitual dependence on it invariably gives 
rise to, have failed to acquire regular and industrious habits. 

The operation of that portion of the Amendment Act which 
relates to bastardy has tended to establish the soundness of the 
principles on which it was framed. The mothers of illegitimate chil- 
dren, being treated like other paupers, and, if incapable of sup- 
porting their offspring, required to enter the workhouse, are no 
longer encouraged by the law to continue their evil course. It 
appears from the Report that the total number of bastards charge- 
able to the parishes of England and Wales in the year 1835 was 
71,298; in the year 1836 the number was 61,826, being a decrease 
of 9,472, or of thirteen per cent. The numbers affiliated in 1835 
were 12,381; in 1836 the number was 7,686, being a decrease of 
4,695, or of thirty-eight per cent. The number returned, as born 
in the year 1835, was 17,036; and in the year ended 25th March, 
1836, was 17,578, there being a more full registration in that year, 
The number of bastards born in the year 1831 was 20,039, so that, 
making allowance for the increase of population, there has been a 
decrease of between 4,000 and 5,000, born in the last year. 

Communications illustrating the effects of the new poor-law 
upon the manners, comfort, and general condition of the labouring 
classes, and upon the rate-payers, form one of the most gratifying 
portions of the Report. The testimony of a large number of per- 
sons placed in a great variety of circumstances and living in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, are alike conclusive and satisfactory, 
The general tenour of their remarks shows that in many distriets 
the apparent surplus population has disappeared ; that the labourer 
endeavours to keep out of the workhouse ; and that the most skilful 
and honest are beginning to receive the advantages to which they 
are entitled, as the farmers now endeavour to seek out laboureté of 
this description, and to retain them when they have once entered 
their employment. The feelings which connect the labourer with - 
his employer are greatly improved. At the same time the poor 
and infirm are equally well taken care of as under the former sys- 
tem; and the chairman of the Andover union states that the cur- 
rent of private charity never ran so clear and unobstructed. The 
clerk to the Battle union states that parents are more anxious to 
get their children into service than formerly, and that boys and 
young men under twenty are now learning all sorts of husbandry 
work; and he also says that the money earned in harvest and 
hop-picking was not last year dissipated as it often used to be. 
Mr. Frampton, of Bradfield, Berkshire, says that the good labourers 
have been better off this year than the inferior, though formerly 
it was otherwise; but they have had constant work, and generally 
the preference in work. The labourers of bad character have 
suffered ; their employment has been uncertain, and they have 
been unwilling to accept relief in the workhouse. Mr. Frampton 
adds :—‘ I consider this will go far towards raising the character 
of the whole of our agricultural population. A communication 
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from another of the Guardians of the Bradfield union states that, 
‘as the labourers have improved, the masters have certainly be- 
come more considerate. That there has been a diminution in the 
number of improvident marriages is asserted by many individuals 
who have been in communication with the Assistant Commissioners. 
* Young people,’ it is said, ‘do not like to marry without a provision, 
now that the workhouse is the only resource.’ A case is mentioned 
by the chairman of the Esstry union, in Kent, in which an exten- 
sive miller used to buy every year the gleanings of the labourers, 
and while in a recent year he purchased not less than 280 
bushels, last year (1835) the wheat so purchased by him only 
amounted to 18 bushels. The little store was kept for the use of 
the family instead of being sold. The small shop-keepers gene- 
rally assert that their trade is more satisfactory than formerly. 
Mr. Nixon, of Thame, a grocer, whose trade is chiefly among the 
poor, says :—‘I formerly trusted numbers of the poor on the faith 
of their parish pay, but they often deceived me ; and having done 
so, did not return to deal with me ; now they come with their money 
and buy that which they really require, and pay for it.’ The beer- 
house keepers in many cases complain loudly of the operation of 
the new law, but some even of them are benefited by the change 
in another way. Mr. John Duffell, publican, of Long Crendon, in 
Buckinghamshire, says :—‘ I do not draw half so much beer as I 
did before the union; but I have sixteen acres of land, and I last 
year paid but 6s. (poor-rate) instead of 20s. per acre.’ 

These extracts might be extended to a much greater length, 
but they all point to the same conclusion, and show the nature of 
the benefits which have been derived from the law in parts of the 
country differing in circumstances with each other. Those parts 
of the Report which vindicate in an able manner various rules and 
orders of the Commissioners, and the general spirit in which the 
Act has been administered, are deserving of the highest con- 
sideration; but the object of this notice has simply been briefly to 
exhibit the effects which have actually taken place, and we can 
therefore only recommend the portions alluded to to the attention 
of those who yet doubt that the genuine objects of the new system 
are to extend protection to the really necessitous, to increase the 
comforts and improve the general state of the aged and infirm poor, 
and to raise and sustain the condition of the independent labourer. 


VIII—POST-OFFICE CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


A sure test of the progress of a nation is afforded by the state of 
its facilities of intercourse. If its post-office is conducted on a 
system which affords not merely to official and wealthy person- 
ages, but to all its inhabitants indiscriminately, the means of rapid, 
cheap, and safe communication, we may rest assured that civiliza- 
tion has spread widely and taken deep root. If this facility is be- 
coming general, not merely in a nation, but between nations 
hitherto engaged in bitter and fierce hostility, we may also rest 
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satisfied that civilization is no longer cooped up in narrow reservoirs, 
but is beginning to flow, and, like water, to seek its level. 

During the Parliamentary Session of 1835, an Act was passed 
for the purpose of enabling the British Post-Office to effect ar- 
rangements with the authorities of countries on the continent, in 
order to increase the facilities of post-office communication. This 
Act, the 5 & 6 Wm. IV. c. 25, will be found among the abstracts 
of Acts in the Companion TO THE ALMANAC for last year. By 
the existing arrangements, in addition to paying the postage of a 
letter to any foreign country, the sender had no security for its 
being delivered. The French and English Posts, for instance, had 
no connexion, farther than mutually delivering and receiving the 
communications intended for their respective countries. An indi- 
vidual might trace a packet or letter to the borders of France or 
England, but might lose sight of it there, for the post-office of the 
one kingdom could not call the other to account. There was in- 
deed a kind of tacit or conventional security, arising out of the 
great intercourse, which has been increasing annually since the 
peace. But this additional intercourse brought inconveniences 
with it. It greatly increased the number of instances in which 
individuals wished to be able to send or receive communications 
entirely postage free. This, however, being a matter of revenue, 
could only be accomplished by an understanding and arrangement 
between the post-offices of the two kingdoms. So far as France 
and England are concerned, this has been accomplished. A con- 
vention or treaty was agreed to, during the spring of 1836; and 
in the month of July the following official communication was pub- 


lished 
COMMUNICATION WITH FRANCE. 

“ Public notice is given that persons desirous of sending letters from 
the United Kingdom to France will have the option—first, of sending 
them unpaid, allowing the whole of the postage to be charged to the 
receiver ; secondly, of paying the whole of the postage in advance to 
the place of destinatiun; thirdly, of paying the British postage only to » 
the trontier of France, as at present. 

“The optional payment of postage applies equally to patterns of 
merchandise. 

“ The British postage upon all letters to and from France, and passing 
through France, is reduced at the rate of 4d. each single letter, and so on 
in proportion for double and treble letters, and so forth (except the local 
letters between Dover and Calais.) A considerable reduction has been 
made in the French postage also. 

«A letter consisting of one piece of paper, under the weight of one 
ounce, will be liable, as at present, to single postage only, so far as re- 
gards the British rates; but no letter will be chargeable with more than 
a single rate of postage, whatever the number of inclosures may be, if it 
does not exceed the weight of one quarter of an ounce, or double post- 
age from one quarter of an ounce, and not exceeding half an ounce, and 
treble postage trom half an ounce and under one ounce weight. 

‘The postage in France is charged wholly by weight, without refer- 
ence to the composition of the letter, and is at the rate of single postage 
if under a quarter of an ounce, and so on in proportion. A single sheet 
of paper, weighing more than a quarter of an ounce, will therefore be 
liable in France to additional charge. 
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. © Persons desirous of registering letters and packets fur France, and 
assing through France, may have them entered on the letter-bill; such 
etters will be liable to a registration rate of 2s. 6d. each, in addition to 
the eefinny British rates, and to double the French postage according 
to weight. 

“ The whole payment to the place of destination must be made in ad- 
vance, and such letters must be brought to the General Post-Office, for 
the purpose of being registered, before six o’clock in the evening on ordi- 
nary post nights, and before ten o’clock on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

* Jn addition to the general reduction in the British rates of postage 
of 4d. upon all letters to and from France, and passing through-France, 
there will be a further reduction at the rate of 3d. for each single letter, 
and so on in proportion, for all letters to and from Spain and Portugal, 
passing in transit through France ; and of 2d. for each single letter, and 
so on in proportion, upon all letters to and from Switzerland, passing in 
transit through France. 

_ The rate of postage on the local letters between Dover and Calais is 
reduced from 6d. to 3d. for each single letter, and so on in proportion. 

“ British rates upon a single letter from London to France, and for 
countries passing through France :— 

Old Rate. New Rate. Old Rate. New Rate. 

s d. g. d. sd 8s. 
France 1 2 © 10]Germany . ..1 8 14 
Spain and Portugal 2 2 1 7 | Italy, Turkey, &c. 1 11 1 7 
Switzerland. . .1 8 1 2{|DoverandCalais. 0 6 3 

“ Ship lett s will be made up at Southampton and Havre, Brigh- 
ton and Dieppe, for letters passing between those places, to be forwarded 
by the regular passage-vessels, - The postage of such letters will be 8d. 
for each single letter, and so on in proportion, and the payment in ad- 
vance will be at the option of the senders. 

“ English newspapers, addressed to France, may be forwarded (in covers 
-open at the sides, and under the usual regulations as to writing and 
inclosures) free of charge to the sender; a rate of four centimes each 

per (equivalent to one halfpenny) will be charged upon delivery in 
sal French newspapers, addressed to the United Kingdom and the 
colonies, will be liable to a charge of one halfpenny each upon delivery. 

“The public are especially requested to observe that, for the present, 
unpaid letters can only be sent to places within France, and not ‘to any 
foreign countries passing through France. Letters for Switzerland and 
Sardinia may be post paid in advance to the place of destination. Letters 
to Southern Italy may be post paid in advance to the Italian frontier of 
Sardinia ; and letters for Austria and Venetian Lombardy may be paid 
in advance through France; but unpaid letters to those countries cannot 
be forwarded.” 


IX.—REGISTRATION AND MARRIAGE ACTS. 


Tue laws relative to the solemnization of marriages and the re- 
gistration of marriages, births, and deaths, in England, are so in- 
timately connected, that we can hardly speak of the one without 
the other. The two subjects have been very properly considered 
together in the recent legislative proceedings (see Abstracts, 
pp. 138-141,) the Marriage Act being, by its 44th section, declared 
to be a part of the Act for the Registration of Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths, as effectually as if it had been incorporated with it. 
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We will give, first, a brief view of the former laws in England 
relative to Registration and Population Returns, and then add 
those relative to the solemnization of marriages.* 

The keeping of Parish Registers, as a national measure in 
England, dates from 1538. They were first enjoined to be kept, 
on the dissolution of the monasteries. The 12th article of Crom- 
well’s injunctions to the clergy in 1538 directs that every clergy- 
man shall, for every church, keep a book, wherein he shall register 
every marriage, christening, and burial; and the injunction 
directs the manner and time of making the entries in the register 
book weekly—any neglect being made penal. This measure 
created great excitement. It was surmised that the registry was 
preliminary to a new levy of taxes. ‘The alarm,” says Mr. 
Rickman, “ produced by this novelty in a reign of innovation and 
severity, is curiously developed in a contemporary letter from the 
ancestor of the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe :— 


“ Sir Piers Eggecomb to Crumwell. Plesse it, ywr goode Lordeshyp 
to be advertyssed, that the Kynggs Majesty hath commandyd me, at my 
beyng in hys gracius presens, that in case 1 parcevyd any grugge, or 
myscontentacyon amongge hys sojectes, I shulde theroff advertysse ywr 
Lordshyp by my wryting. Hyt ys now comme to my knolegge, this 20 
daye ot Apryll, by a ryghte trew honest man, a servant off myne ; that 
there ys moche secrett, and severall communycacyons amongges the 
Kyngge’s sojettes; and that off them, in sundry places within the scheres 
off Cornwall and Devonsher, be in greate feer and mystrust, what the 
Kynyg’s hyghness and hys Conseyll schulde meane, to give in com- 
mandement to the Parsons and Vycars off every parisse, that the 
schulde make a book, and surely to be kept, wherin to be specyfyyd the 
namys off as many as be weddyd, and the namys off them that be buryd, 
and off all those that be crystynyd. Now ye may percevyve the myndes 
off many, what ys to be don, to avoyde ther uncertyn conjectores, and 
to contynue and stablysse ther hartes m trew natural loff, accordyng ther 
dewties, I referre to ywr wyssdom. Ther mystrust ys, that somme charges, 
more than hath byn in tymys past, schall grow to them by this occacyon off 
regesstrynge of thes thyngges. Wherein, yff hyt schall please the 
Kyngges se to put them yowte off dowte,in my poarmynde schall 
encrease moch horty loff. And I besseche our Lorde preserve yow ever, 
to Hys pleasser, 20th daye off Apryll. Serybelydin hast. P.Eggecomb. 
To my Lorde Privy Seale, ys goode Lordshypp, be this gevyn:” 

The letter is stated to be wholly in Sir Piers’ hand-writing. 

In the first year of Edward VI. (1547,) all episcopal authority 
was suspended for a time, while the ecclesiastical visitors then 
appointed went through the several dioceses to enforce different 
injunctions, and, among others, that respecting the keeping of 
parish registers, issued by Cromwell nine years previous. The in- 
junction was again repeated in the beginning of the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, who also appointed a protestation to be made by the clergy, 
in which, among other things, they promised to keep the register- 
book in a proper manner. One of the canons of the convocation 


* The information here given is mainly taken from two works by John Southerden 
Burn, Esq., on Parish Registers and Fleet Marriages; from Mr. Rickman’s Preface to 
the Population Returns of 1831; with references to the Statutes, Hansard’s Parliamen- 
tary History, &c, 
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of Canterbury in 1603 (which were confirmed by James I., but 
never received the sanction of Parliament) prescribes minutely in 
what manner entries were to be made in the parish registers. 
“ This canon,” says Mr. Rickman, “ also contains a retrospective 
clause, appointing that the ancient registers, so far as they could 
be procured, but especially since the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, should be copied into a parchment book, to be provided 
by every parish. This wise regulation appears to have been car- 
ried into full effect at the time ; so that the ancient parish registers 
now extant usually commence with that queen's reign, and some 
of them earlier, quite as far back as the date of the original in- 
junction. That part of the canon which directs the register-book 
to be kept in a coffer in the church has not been enforced, as it was 
found by experience that the book was liable to be damaged by the 
moisture prevalent in uninhabited buildings, and also to be-pur- 
loined with the other contents of the church coffer. The register- 
book was heretofore usually kept in custody of the officiating 
minister, at his own house, if resident on the benefiee, otherwise 
in that of the parish clerk.” 

An Act was passed in 1694, having for its object a general re- 
gistration of births, marriages, and deaths, but the motive which 
prompted it was not a consideration of the public and private ad- 
vantages of the measure ; it was regarded solely as a matter of 
revenue. Itis the 6 & 7 Will. III. c. 6, and is entitled “ An Act 
for granting to his Majesty certain Rates and Duties upon Mar- 
riages, Births, and Burials, and upon Bachelors and Widowers, 
for the term of five years, for carrying on the war against France 
with vigour.’ It is avery long Act; and the amount of duty to 
be paid on births, marriages, and burials, according to rank or 
condition, is minutely set down. All persons in holy orders were 
directed under a penalty of 100/. to keep a register of marriages, 
christenings, and burials, to which the collectors of the rate were 
to have free access without fee. Parents were bound to give notice 
to the collectors within jive days after the birth of a child, under a 
penalty of 40s. A supplementary Act was passed, (the 9th Will. 
IIT. c. 32,) entitled, “ An Act for preventing Frauds and Abuses 
in the charging, collecting, and paying the duties upon Marriages, 
Births, Burials, Bachelors, and Widowers.” 

Considerable excitement prevailed in 1753, respecting a Regis- 
tration Bill which had been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. In the beginning of that year, Mr. Thomas Potter, son of 
Dr. Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, brought ,in a Bill “ For 
taking and registering an annual account of the total number of 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths; and also of the total number of 
poor receiving alms from every parish and extra-parochial place in 
Great Britain.” It passed the Commons, but was rejected by the 
Lords. During its passage through the Lower House, it was 
most strenuously opposed by a Mr. William Thornton, who de- 
clared himself utterly astonished that any individual of the human 
species should be so presumptuous and abandoned as to make 
such a proposition. His argument (which he held up in various 
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forms, until the minority that voted with him increased on each 
reading from 2 to 17, and 57) was that “ an annual register of our 
people will acquaint our enemies abroad with our weakness, and a 
return of the poor-rate our enemies at home with our wealth.” 

The 52 Geo. III. c. 146, made some alteration of the law re- 
specting parish registers. This Act was entitled, “ An Act for 
the better regulating and preserving Parish and other Registers 
of Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials in England.” It re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on the 28th of July, 1812. It directed 
that the registers of parishes, and of chapelries, (where the cere- 
monies of baptism, marriage, and burial were performed,) should be 
kept in books of parchment, or of good and durable paper, on 
which should be printed the heads of information required to be 
entered ; and that the register-books should be kept in a dry, well- 
painted iron chest, in the residence of the officiating minister, or 
in the parish church or chapel. Copies on parchment of all regis- 
ters were also to be sent annually to the registrar of each diocese. 
The title of this Act is recited in the preamble of the new Regi- 
stration Act, and so much of it as relates to the registration of 
marriages is repealed. 


** No person will be surprised,” says Mr. Rickman, “ that one-half of 
the registers anterior to a. p. 1600 should have disappeared. If any 
other nation possesses similar registers of that date, (a valuable proof of 
uninterrupted civilization,) a comparison might be instituted, and the 
preservation of such records through three hundred years would not 
prove to have been of frequent occurrence; but in point of fact, exami- 
nation shows that 812 English Parish Registers commence in the year 
1538, about 40 of which contain entries (copied probably from family 
Bibles and tombstones) anterior to the date of Cromwell’s injunction ; 
1,822 Parish Registers commence from a, vp. 1558 to 1603, when the 
canons authorized by King James directed a copy of all parish registers 
to be made and preserved; and nearly one-half of them (5,082) have 
been preserved accordingly, and are now extant. Parish registers, to the 
number of 969, commence between that time to the year 1650 ;—2,757 
from a. p. 1650 to 1700 ;—1,476 Parish Registers from a. p. 1700 to the 
year 1750; the rest (six or seven hundred) since that time.”* 


No notice has been taken of partial attempts at registration, 
such as the registry of births kept by the Dissenters at Dr. 
Williams’ Library, Red Cross Street, Cripplegate—as the sketch 
merely presents, not an account of what was done to supply the 
deficiencies of the law, but of what was done in the way of general 
or national registration previous to the passing of the Act which 
will shortly come into operation. Upon the general subject of 
Population Returns, we may add the following remarks from a 
work recently published :— 

“ The information that existed respecting the numbers of the inhabit- 
ants of this country was exceedingly vague and imperfect up to the end 
of the eighteenth century. Till then, indeed, all knowledge upon the 
subject of our population was little more than conjecture. In the course 
of the seventeenth century the value of correct information upon this 
interesting head of inquiry began to be felt and acknowledged, and in 

* Preface to Population Returus of 1831, p. 29. 
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the following century attempts were made to deduce the increase, or 
otherwise, of the population from the difference between the births and 
burials which had occurred in each decennary period, commencing from 
the year 1700. It is clear that this plan alone, even if followed with ab- 
solute accuracy, could not at any time be relied on for exhibiting the 
actual numbers of the people, since one chief element of the computa- 
tion, the number of people existing at the date from which the computa- 
tion commenced, was unascertained. But it is well known, also, that a 
considerable portion of the people in England have never been accus- 
tomed to avail themselves of the system of voluntary registration of their 
children. Hence computations from such materials could be considered 
et as approximations towards the establishment of data upon this 
ing branch of social economy. 

“ Previous to the census of 1801, there existed no official returns of the 
population of either England or Scotland, and the earliest enumeration 
in Ireland took place in 1813. The answers obtained under the Popula- 
tion Acts which have been put in force during the present century have, 
however, rescued the question of the amount of our population from the 
obscurity in which it was previously involved, and have furnished data of 
oe most valuable kind as the groundwork for various political calcula- 

ons. 

“The result of the enumeration of the people which was made in 
1801 was at first impugned as to its accuracy by several writers; but 
although it is probable that in this first attempt to perform an arduous 
operation, some errors would be committed, we are warranted, by the re- 
sult of subsequent enumerations, in believing that the census of 1801 
was not far from correct.”* 

The law relative to the solemnization of marriage in England, 
previous to 1754, was in a very undefined state. The following 


brief sketch was given by Dr. Lushington in the House of Com- 
mons, March 17, 1835 :— 


“ By the ancient law of this country as to marriages, a marriage was 

od, if celebrated in the presence of two witnesses—though without the 
intervention of a priest. But then came the decision of the Council of 
Trent, rendering the solemnization by a priest necessary. At the Refor- 
mation we refused to accept the provision of the Council of Trent, and 
in consequence the question was reduced to this state—that a marriage 
by civil contract was valid ; but there was this extraordinary anomaly in 
the law, that the practice of some of our civil courts required in certain 
instances, and for some purposes, that the marriage should be celebrated 
in a particular form. It turned out that a marriage by civil contract was 
valid for some purposes, while for others—such as the descent of real 
property to the heirs of the marriage—it was invalid, Thus, a man, in 
the presence of witnesses, accepting a woman for his wife, per verba de 
presenti, the marriage was valid, as I have said, for some purposes ; but 
for others, to make it valid, it was necessary that it should be celebrated 
tn facie ecclesia. This was the state of the law till the passing of the 
Marriage Act in 1754.” 


It may be added, that a common notion prevailed, that the 
solemnization of a marriage by a person in holy orders rendered 
it sacred and indissoluble. This belief was one cause of the Fleet 
and other marriages in London, to repress the scandals and inde- 
cencies of which the Act of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke was 


* Progress of the Nation, by G. R. Porter, Esq. 
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passed in 1753. But this Act, in abolishing all clandestine and 
irregular marriages, compelled all persons, except Jews and 
Quakers, to be married according to the ritual of the Church of 
England—so that, in curing one evil, it created another, by laying 
a restraint on those who differed from the Estabiished Church, 
which has only been remedied by the law passed during the late 
Session of Parliament. 

The authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury to grant speciaJ 
licences is derived from the 25 Henry VIII. c. 21, entitled, “ An 
Acte for the exoneration from exactions payde to the See of Rome.” 
Henry, in furtherance of his quarrel with the pope, caused an Act 
to be passed (32 Henry VIII. c. 38,) by which he declares “ all 
persons to be lawful that be not prohibited by God's law to marry,” 
and that “no reservation or prohibition, God's law except, shall 
trouble or impeach any marriage within the Levitical degrees.” 

During the commonwealth, a great number of marriages were 
solemnized by justices of the peace. Doubts having been raised 
about their validity, an Act was passed, the 12 Charles II. c. 33, 
entitled, “An Act for Confirmation of Marriage,” in which all 
such marriages solemnized from the 1st May, 1642, were con- 
firmed. 

There were a number of chapels in privileged places in London, 
claiming exemption from episcopal visitation, where marriages 
were celebrated in defiance of the canon law, without publication 
of banns. Of these, the chapel in the Fleet prison acquired the 
most infamous notoriety. At first marriages were really per- 
formed in the chapel itself, but as business increased, persons in 
holy orders confined for debt endeavoured to earn a subsistence 
by marrying, and it was found convenient to have other places 
within the rules of the prison, until at last the various tavern- 
keepers in the neighbourhood fitted up rooms in their houses as 
chapels, some of them kept parsons on their establishment at a 
weekly salary, and all of them had individuals plying about to 
decoy or entrap people to their chapel-shops. Various ineffectual 
attempts were made to put a stop to the evil. In the Registration 
Act already mentioned, 6 & 7 Will. III. c.6, a clause is intro- 
duced, declaring that “ No person shall be married at any place 
pretending to be exempt from the visitation of the bishop of the 
diocese without a licence first had and obtained, except the banns 
shall be published and certified according to law,” and any parson, 
vicar, or curate celebrating such a forbidden marriage, was made 
liable to a penalty of 1007. Again, in the 10th Anne, ec. 18, which 
is a well-known Act, laying duties on paper, soap, linen, &c. a 
clause was introduced (numbered 192) which declares that 
‘“‘ whereas great loss hath happened of the duties already laid 
upon stamped vellum, parchment, and paper, and other inconve- 
mences daily grow from clandestine marriages, for remedy thereof 
for the future, be it enacted that every parson, Vicar, or curate, or 
other person in holy orders, beneficed or not beneficed, who shall, 
after the 24th of June 1712, marry any person in any church or 
chapel exempt or not exempt, or in any other place whatsoever, 
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without publication of the banns of matrimony,” &c. were to for- 
feit 100/., and a similar penalty was made applicable to gaolers and 
keepers of prisons for permitting, or conniving at, clandestine 
marriages. 

But these prohibitions were framed more with a view to the 
revenue than to the morality of the case, and the celebrators of 
illegal marriages probably thought that they had as much right to 
their income as the government. The evil increased rapidly, for 
the law was completely evaded and set at nought. There was a 
chapel in the parish of Hampstead, called Sion Chapel, which be- 
longed to the keeper of an adjoining tavern, who, by his adver- 
tisements, invited the public out to his establishment, where par- 
ties could be married, and afterwards spend the day agreeably in 
his grounds. There was also a chapel, called after the name of 
the minister, Keith Chapel, at which an extraordinary number of 
marriages were celebrated. This was a somewhat more respect- 
able place than the Fleet. But marriages at the Fleet became an 
enormous nuisance. An appeal case before the Lords respecting 
the validity of a marriage was the immediate cause of the intro- 
duction of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s bill in 1753, which still 
continues in full force until the new law comes into operation on 
the Ist March 1837. 

Lord Hardwicke’s bill is the 26 Geo. II. c. 53, “ An Act for the 
better preventing Clandestine Marriages.” By it all marriages 
celebrated without licence or publication of banns were declared 
to be null and void, and the celebrators guilty of felony. It also 
requires that a marriage, in order to be valid, should be solemnized 
in a church or chapel where banns had been theretofore usually 
published. Notwithstanding the evident mischiefs it was intended 
to cure, the bill was very unpopular, and met with fierce opposi- 
tion. The Hon. Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland, (who 
had himself been married at the Fleet in 1744,) and Charles 
Townshend were the leading opponents of the measure. Black- 
stone calls it an “ innovation upon our ancient laws and constitu- 
tion." The provisions of the law took effect from the 25th of 
March, 1754, and Burn tells us, that so eager were all parties to 
be beforehand with the law, that it appears from one register-book 
alone, that on that day no less than 217 marriages were celebrated 
at the Fleet—*“ which,’ he adds, “‘ were the last of the Fleet wed- 
dings.” An attempt was made to claim privilege for a chapel in 
the Savoy, but the conviction and transportation of minister and 
curate put an end to the practice of celebrating illegal marriages. 

The clause in Lord Hardwicke's Act, requiring banns to be pub- 
lished in some church or chapel where they had theretofore usually 
been, having been strictly interpreted, went to exclude churches 
consecrated after the passing of the Act. This was remedied ; but 
with this exception, the measure remained in full force, and so 
continues till the new Act comes into operation. 

Government, much to its credit, bought a quantity of Fleet 
Marriage Registers a few years ago, and deposited them in the 
office of the Consistory Court of London. They date from 1686 
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to 1754. Along with the registers are a number of small pocket- 
books which were used by the Fleet parsons when they went to 
the different public-houses, and from which they used to enter the 
marriages into the larger books. But the pocket-books contain 
entries not to be found in the registers, such as marriages which 
were desired to be kept secret, &c. Considerable difference of 
opinion prevailed as to whether the Fleet Registers could be re- 
ceived as evidence in a court of law—but the more prevalent opi- 
nion was, that they might be received as declarations, requiring 
the assistance of other evidence. 

It is unnecessary to give any account of the different attempts 
which have been made, especially since 1824, to procure an alter- 
ation of the marriage law. The delay may be regarded as for- 
tunate, as the law has now been altered, in conjunction with a 
general scheme of registration. Whatever defects may be charge- 
able on the details of the two measures, (which, though developed 
in two Acts, are treated as, and legally affirmed to be, one,)* they 
constitute the first national effort in England to extend to all classes, 
and to every kind of opinion, an unfettered participation in the 
securities of social life. The member of the Established Church 
may be married as heretofore, if he chooses; the Dissenter may 
be married with or without religious rites, as he pleases; and both 
marriages are equally valid in the eye of the law. The machinery 
for registering Dissenting places of worship, for the purpose ‘of 
solemnizing marriages, is sufficiently free and unrestricted, con- 
sistently with adue provision for guarding against the evils which 
were put an end to by Lord Hardwicke’s Act, while it removes the 
obligations which were felt as infringements upon the rights of 
conscience which that Act perpetuated. And with all objections to 
the law in some details, it is a great matter to have obtained the 
principle in so clear and broad a manner. Certain rules there must 
be, if the state is to be expected to protect both itself and in- 
dividuals, and to secure to them, without trenching either on 
scruples of conscience or of feeling, all the solid advantages of 
a well-defined marriage law. While, therefore, the ‘Dissenter 
has been relieved in a way which leaves him but little to com- 
plain of in this particular affair, the Churchman has nothing 
whatever on which to ground an objection against it. For he may 
be married in the old way, by licence or by banns, as if the 
law had never been altered. And as to registration: it is a man’s 
own fault if his child should lose any advantages which a registry 
of its birth may secure. However, on this point, it will require a 
little time before public opinion can be sufficiently and extensively 
operated on. The two distinct actions—the one civil, and the other 
religious—of giving a name to a child and baptizing it, are so in- 


* The two Acts are the 6th and 7th Wm. IV. c. 85 and 86. By the 44th clause 
of the Marriage Act, it is declared to be a portion of the Registration Act. There are 
one or two clerical errors in these Acts, which are pointed out in the ‘ Registration 
Manual, (published by C. Knight and Co.) and which either “—_ in or escaped atten- 
tion during the progress of the bills through the legislature. ere are also some dis- 
crepancies in the enactments, produced by the different alterations to which the Bills 
were subjected before passing. 
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timately blended in the mirids of the majority of the people, as to 
be, for a period at least, inseparable. Even here the Registra- 
tion Act offers the accommodation of reasonable delay—a child 
may be registered without a name; and the name, and an entry of 
its baptism, added afterwards on the payment ofa small fee. But 
as registration is not made compulsory, it can only become general 
by diffusing correct ideas of the importance of the measure. The 
registrar is indeed enjoined to make himself acquainted with the 
fact of such births as may happen in his district—but in_a popu- 
lous district he cannot well do this, and the parents may, if they 
choose, refuse information. Those who have no expectancies in 
life cannot be supposed to attach the same importance to registra- 
tion as those who have; and we must, therefore, look for some im- 
perfection in this department of the Registration Act. 

With respect to funerals, the case is somewhat different. The 
undertaker will naturally be anxious to see that notice of the death 
has been given, as the person who reads the service may refuse to 
perform the funeral rites without receiving a certificate from the 
registrar. He may bury without a certificate, but then he is 
bound to give notice within seven days, under a penalty ; and this, 
of course, will be to him a trouble and responsibility which he will 
wish to avoid. Here, again, care will be requisite to prevent any 
awkward collision, which will excite feelings quite unsuited to the 
occasion. But as the registrar is empowered to grant a certificate 
immediately on information being given, the cases may be ex- 
pected to be rare in which unpleasantness will occur. 

The cause of death is required to be given, along with other par- 
ticulars respecting the deceased person. This is the most im- 
portant part of that portion of the Act which refers to the registra- 
tion of deaths, and it will be the most inoperative, or rather the 
most delusive. We may not expect, indeed, to find deaths attri- 
buted to headmouldshot or the rising of the lights :* but as the 
registrar must derive his information from some one, and may put 
down what he is told, there may be, not merely absurdities, but 
most erroneous statements, found under this head. Could some 
reference to the medical attendant not have been permitted ? This 
evil will, however, gradually be remedied, by vigilance in the de- 
partment of the registrar-general, and by diffusing the best in- 
formation on the nature and importance of Vital Stuttstics. 


X.—SAVINGS’ BANKS RETURNS. 


Tue increase in the number of depositors in England, Wales, and 
Ireland during the year ending November 20th, 1835, was 39,398, 
which, added to an increase of 35,319 in the previous year, ex- 
hibits a total addition of 74,717 depositors in the space of two 
years. The sums received and paid on account of depositors in 


Savings Banks, exclusive of Friendly Societies, were as follows, for 
the years 1833-4-5 :— 


* See Bills of Mortality, Companion to the Almanac for 1835. 
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Money paid (Principal, exclusive 


Money received, of interest.) 


1833 £952,770 £519 639 
1834 944,400 542,759 
1835 1,085,722 542,835. 


The increase of depositors of small sums during 1835 is highly 
gratifying. The increase of depositors under £20 was 18,348 in 
1834, and 21,115 in 1835. There has been a decrease in the 
number of depositors whose investments exceed £200, and the 
withdrawal of sums of this amount has probably been occasioned 
by the occurrence of favourable opportunities for advantageously 
employing a small capital. The progress of each class of deposi- 
tors is shown in the following table :— 


Increase or decrease in 1835, England, Wales. Ireland. Total. 


Depositors under £ 20 18,112 663 2,340 21,115 
. 50 8, 267 215 2,019 10,501 

+5 100 4,042 82 675 4,799 

~ 150 1,046 27 180 1,253 

‘5 200 635 3 dec. 73 708 

above 200 85 dec. 6 16 22 


A subsequent table (which refers only to England) shows that 
the number of depositors of sums under £20 is 18°9 to each one 
thousand of the population; and that the proportion of the total 
number of depositors to this amount of population is rather less 
than double, or 35°7 to each one thousand. The proportional 
number of depositors in Middlesex so much exceeds that of other 
portions of the country, that a fairer standard will be formed by 
excluding the metropolitancounty. In the remaining thirty-nine 
English counties, there are 16°5 depositors to each thousand of the 
population ; and as nearly as possible double this number, or 32° 1 
depositors of every class to one thousand persons. The progress 
of Savings’ Banks in Devonshire has been particularly satisfactory, 
and the proportion of depositors to the total population exceeds 
. that of any other county, and borders closely upon that of Mid- 
dlesex, where, from various causes, it is the highest. In the coun- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge there is the smallest proportion of 
depositors under £20 to the total population ; in the former only 
about 2 in 1,000, and in the latter about 6. Itis difficult to account 
for the great variation which exists in different counties; and if 
those who possess local influence in them would direct their atten- 
tion to these discrepancies, the progress of Savings’ Banks might 
be still further accelerated. In Oxfordshire, the centesimal pro- 
an of the population engaged, in agriculture is 48°1, and in 

iltshire, 48°5; but the proportion of depositors of sums under 
£20 is seven times greater in the latter than in the former county. 
The old system of poor-laws contributed to deteriorate the charac- 
ter and condition of the labourers in many counties, and probably 
Oxford suffered more severely than others. In 1831, the poor- 
rate averaged 18s. for each head of the population in Oxfordshire ; 
in Wiltshire, the average was 15s. 1d.; in Devonshire, 9s. 1d. ; 
but the manner in which the law was administered cannot be fully 
represented by these calculations, and the law of settlement, with 
other injurious practices, may have worked more perniciously in 
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one quarter than in another. The number of inhabitants to the 
square mile is 201 in Oxfordshire; 175 in Wiltshire; and 191 in 
Devonshire. The following table is designed to aid and to excite 


inquiry in each county ; and where a complete local knowledge can 
alone render it useful. 


Average Average Proportion | Proportion 
Amount In- | Amount In- | of Depositors of the 
COUNTIES, vested by each|"ested by each) “under £20 {Total Number 
Depositor | ofthe Total | 19 1000 of the | of Deposito 

under £20. umber | Population, | 01000 of the 
of Depositors. Population, 
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25°5 
28°8 
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64°7 
42°5 
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42°4 
35°3 
17°3 
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Cheshire . 
Cornwall . . 
Cumberland . 
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Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancashire . 
Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
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N orfolk e 
Northampton . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham . 
Oxford . 
Shropshire 
Somerset 
Stafford . 
Suffolk 
Surrey . 
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Westmoreland . 
Wilts 
Worcester . 
Yorkshire . . 
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_XI—THE RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


A GENTLEMAN now living at Horsham, in Sussex, has stated, on 
the authority of a person whose father carried on the business of a 
butcher in that town, that in his time the only means of reaching 
London was either by going on foot or on horseback, the latter 
method not being practicable at all periods of the year nor in 
every state of the weather; and that the roads were never at that 
time in such a condition as to admit of sheep or cattle being driven 
upon them to the London markets ; for which reason the farmers 
were prevented sending thither the produce of their lands, the 
immediate neighbourhood being, in fact, their only market. Under 
these circumstances the quarter of a fat ox was commonly-sold for 
about fifteen shillings, and the price of mutton was one penny 
farthing per pound. The journey between London and Horsham, 
a distance of thirty-six miles, now occupies less than four hours of 
time: upwards of thirty stage-coaches, travelling at this rate, pass 
through the town from and to London daily, in addition to private 
carriages and post-chaises; the traffic of goods—chiefly grain and 
coals—carried on with the district of which Horsham is the centre, 
exceeds 40,000 tons annually, in addition to numerous droves of 
cattle and flocks of sheep which are continually to be met upon 
the road. This difference has been effected thus in the course of 
two generations by means of the construction and improvement 
of turnpike+oads. If, previously to their adoption, such a result 
had been predicted, would not the prospect have been considered 
wild and chimerical? but witnessing, as we do, its accomplishment, 
may we not fairly and reasonably look for a series of further im- 
provements, of which railways and locomotive steam-carriages 
may be only among the first steps, that shall do more for us and 
our descendants than turnpike-roads have done for our immediate 
predecessors and ourselves, in facilitating the intercourse between 
different parts of the kingdom, in opening distant markets, in 
economising the cost of transport, and in equalising the prices of 
produce throughout the kingdom for the general benefit of the 
community ? - 

In Arthur Young's ‘ Tour in the North of England,’ published 
in 1770, we find the following statement as to the condition of the 
turnpike-road between Preston and Wigan, a spot which is now 
become a centre for railway operations. This description of a turn- 
pike-road exhibits an extraordinary contrast with the safety, comfort, 
and celerity presented by the more modern improvement. “I 
know not in the whole range of language terms sufficiently ex- 
pressive to describe this infernal road. To look over a map, and 
perceive that it is a principal one, not only to some towns, but even 
whole counties, one would naturally conclude it to be at least de- 
cent; but let me most seriously caution all travellers who may 
accidentally purpose to travel this terrible country to avoid it as they 
would the devil, for a thousand to one but they break their necks 
or their limbs by overthrows or breakings down. They will here 
meet with ruts which I actually measured four feet deep, and 
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floating with mud only from a wet summer; what therefore must 
it be after a winter? The only mending it in places receives, is the 
tumbling in some loose stones, which serve no other purpose but 
jolting a carriage in the most intolerable manner. These are not 
merely opinions, but facts, for I actually passed three carts broken 
down in these eighteen miles of execrable memory.” 

In what has just been said it is by no means intended to put out 
of sight or to undervalue what has been accomplished by means of 
canals, and the more modern invention of steam-conveyance upon 
our rivers and along our coasts. The continually increasing use 
that is made of the last-mentioned of these improvements has com- 
pletely disproved, as regards our own country, the assertion of 
Adam Smith, which was indeed true at the time that. he used it, 
that ‘ man is the least transportable species of luggage.’ During 
a great part of the year the persons passing daily up and down the 
Thames in steam-vessels in search of health, pleasure, or business, 
are to be reckoned by thousands, nearly the whole of whom, but for 
the facility of transit thus offered, would have been constantly con- 
fined to the unfavourable atmosphere of a crowded city. But it 
would be foreign to our purpose on the present occasion to go into 
an inquiry upon the general subject of inter-communication,—a 
subject which would require for its proper development far more 
space than can be afforded in this volume. All that we can, with 
any chance of success, hope to accomplish, on the present occasion, 
is to bring together some of the more prominent parts of the exist- 
ing information that has a bearing upon the subject of railways, 
the promotion ‘of which has of late become a matter of such absorb- 
ing interest throughout the country. 

It is believed that railways were first introduced into this country 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when they were 
employed in some of the Newcastle collieries. The rails at that 
time were of wood, and a description of them, as constructed in the 
year 1676, is thus given in the Life of the Lord Keeper North :— 
‘The manner of the carriage is by laying rails of timber from the 
colliery to the river, exactly straight and parallel; and bulky carts 
are made with four rollers fitting those rails, whereby the carriage 
is so easy, that one horse will draw down four or five chaldron of 
coals, and is an immense benefit to the coal-merchants. 

These railways, for a long time, made but little progress in im- 
provement. In 1765, about a century and a half after their first 
introduction, the following description of them was given :—‘ When 
the road has been traced at six feet in breadth, and where the 
declivities are fixed, an excavation is made of the breadth of the 
said road, more or less deep, according as the levelling of the road 
requires. There are afterwards arranged along the whole breadth 
of this excavation, pieces of oak wood, of the thickness of four, five, 
six, and even eight inches square; these are placed across and at 
the distance of two or three feet from each other; these pieces need 
only be squared at their extremities, and upon these are fixed 
other pieces of wood, well squared and sawed, of about six or seven 
inches breadth, by five in depth, with pegs of wood : _ pieces 
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are placed on each side of the road along its whole length; they 
are commonly placed at four feet distance from each other, which 
forms the interior breadth of the road.’ 

The railroad, thus described, was called the ‘ single-way.’ Its 
principal disadvantage arose from the want of durability in the 
parts exposed to friction of the wheels. When those parts or rails 
were no longer serviceable, they were replaced by others ; but by 
the frequent perforation of holes for the insertion of the pins by 
which they were fastened to the sleepers, the latter also were 
obliged to be frequently renewed, and it was in order partly to 
remedy this evil that the ‘ double way’ was introduced. This im- 
provement consisted in the placing of another rail upon the surface 
of the one which rested upon and was fastened to the sleepers ; 
this upper rail could then be worn away and renewed without 
interfering with the junction of the other parts, which would remain 
uninjured for a considerable time. The roadway within the rails 
was filled up above the level of the sleepers with ashes beat well 
together, and by this means the sleepers were protected from the 
action of the horses’ feet. By means of this contrivance, the load 
of a one-horse cart, which on the common road was 17 cwt., was 
increased to 42 ewt. 

These railways appear to have been confined to the use of col- 
lieries, and to have been employed for the conveyance of heavy 
loads from a higher to a lower level. Little attention was, there- 
fore, paid to attain uniformity in the rate of descent ; the most that 
was attempted in this way was the diminishing of abrupt descents. 
Where it was necessary to diminish the resistance offered to the 
motion of the wheels through the winding of the road, or by any 
small occasional acclivity, thin plates of malleable iron were nailed 
upon the surface of the rail; but it was long before this contrivance 
suggested a further improvement, and that iron rails were substi- 
tuted for the softer and less favourable material, nor is it at all 
certain at what precise time that substitution was made. Mr. 
Stephenson, who has been called the father of modern rail-roads, 
tells us, on the authority of the books of the Colebrook-dale 
Iron Company, that in November, 1767, between five and six tons 
of cast-iron rails were made at those works, but only as‘ an experi- 
ment, on the suggestion of one of the partners.’ Mr. Carr, whd 
published a volume in 1797, called ‘ The Coal Viewer and Engine 
Builder, claims the making and use of cast-iron railroads as 
among his inventions, and states that they were first introduced at 
the colliery of the Duke of Norfolk, near Sheffield, in 1776. Mr. 
Carr still used wooden sleepers, to which the rails were nailed by 
means of small holes cut in the sleepers at certain intervals; the 
rail itself was formed with an upright projection, or ledge, to keep 
the wheels of the waggon upon the road. It was not until the year 
1800 that stone props, for supporting the ends of the rails, were 
first substituted for wooden sleepers. 

The cast-iron rail, here described, was called the plate-rail, 
and continued to be used almost universally until about the year 
1824, when some rails of the same form were made of wrought 
iron: these latter were but very partially used at first, but have 
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gradually, and at length almost wholly, superseded the employ- 
ment of cast metal. The first cost of the malleable rails is greater 
than of those which are cast, but it is found to be a very unwise 
economy to diminish the outlay by that means. Cast iron is very 
liable to break through any sudden blow or concussion, and when 
such an accident as the fracture of a rail occurs, the operations of 
the road must be interrupted until it is replaced. Malleable iron 
rails seldom or never break, and, if originally fixed in a proper and 
substantial manner, may be expected to last for a great number of 
ears without renewal. A trial to prove the durability of such rails 
has been made on the Liverpool and Manchester railway, where on 
the 10th May, 1831, a rail 15 feet long was laid down, and which, 
after having been carefully cleaned, was found to weigh 177 lbs. 
84 ozs. On the 10th of February, 1833, this rail, which had then 
been in constant use during 21 months, was taken up, and being 
first well cleaned, was weighed, and was found to have lost 183 ozs. 
The weight of goods and passengers which had passed on the rail 
during the time mentioned was estimated at 600,000 tons. With 
this great amount of traffic, and with the velocity at which car- 
riages are conveyed upon the Liverpool and Manchester railway, 
it thus appears that the rails lose only sf; part of their weight 
annually, and a great number of years must consequently elapse 
before it will become necessary to renew them on that account. 

It has been suggested that this necessity might be rendered 
still more remote by giving originally an additional substance to 
the upper surface of the rail; but this would occasion a greater 
immediate outlay, which might fully counterbalance the remote 
advantage. This is a question which cannot well be* determined 
without along experience. Professor Barlow, in his first report to 
the directors of the London and Birmingham Railway Company, 
on the strength and other properties of malleable iron, says, ‘ Thirty 
years experience may introduce improvements, of which, at the 
end of that period, it would be desirable to take advantage.’ 

An experiment tried upon the Stockton and Darlington railway, 
to ascertain the comparative durability of wrought and cast-iron 
rails, gave the following results :— 

* Malleable rails, 15 feet long, over which locomotive engines pass, 
weighing from 8 to 11 tons, waggons and their loads 4 tons each ; 86,000 
tons passed over in a year, exclusive of engine and waggons; weight of 
rail 1 cwt. 244 Ibs. Loss of weight in 12 months, 8 ozs. 

‘ Cast-iron rails 4 feet long, over which waggons only pass, weighing 
4 tons each when loaded ; 86,000 tons passed over in a year, exclusive of 
waggons; weight of rail 63 lbs. Loss of weight in l2 months, 8 ozs., 


being, with less traffic, as great a loss upon 4 feet as upon 15 feet of 
wrought-iron rails.’ 


It is a curious and important fact, that not only are malleable 
rails more durable than those made of cast-iron, but that malleable 
rails when in use are less susceptible to the deteriorating influence 
of the atmosphere than the same rails would be if unused. A bar 
of wrought iron, if placed upon the ground alongside one of the 
same form and material in the railway in use, has been made to 
show this fact in a very striking manner. The former is con- 
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tinually throwing off scales of rust, while the latter continues 
almost wholly free from waste of that description. This curious fact 
has been discovered by Mr. Stephenson to depend on certain 
electric influences communicated by the passage of the trains. 

The plate-rail above described as having a guiding ledge or 
flange is that used upon tram-roads, and its chief or perhaps only 
recommendation is, that it admits of the employment of carriages 
which can also be used upon common roads. It is now seldom 
adopted except where the waggons are thus partly used off the 
rails, as in quarries and mines, and in forming canals and new 
roads. The rail now almost universally used on permanent rail- 
roads is the edge-rail. Different forms have been employed in 
constructing rails of this description ; all of them are flat or ellip- 
tical on the upper surface, which is considerably wider than the 
lower part. It was long the practice, with the idea of imparting 
additional strength, to make the rails deeper in the middle than at 
either extremity, which, resting upon chains and solid blocks, were 
thought not to require so much strength as in the middie, where 
the rail was unsupported: when thus formed, they received the 
name of fish-bellied rails. 

To fashion rails in this manner, according to the ordinary method 
of forging, would have been out of the question, owing to the 
amount of manual labour and consequent expense which it would 
have occasioned ; they were consequently formed by passing them, 
when heated to redness, through rollers constructed with spaces 
answering to the shape of the rail. The mode of rolling the bars so 
as to give them the shape exhibited in the following diagram was 
exceedingly ingenious: the description would occupy too much 
space here ; but it is mentioned because of the fact that the method 
having been invented for this purpose has since been applied in 
many other cases in which economy is equally necessary, 


Transverse 
section. Side view. 


When this form is adopted the rails are usually short, as they must 
terminate at the blocks used for supporting them. Recent experi- 
ments have been stated to show that the bellied form of the rail does 
not produce the supposed effect, but that ‘we may find practicable 
forms of parallel rails, which shall be, weight for weight, equally 
as strong as the fish-bellied rail, when loaded at their middle point, 
and of course stronger in every other part. —(Barlow’s First Report, 
page 85.) The parallel rails here alluded to are similar to those 
above described, with the exception of the gradual enlargement in 
depth towards the middle, and the further difference of their length, 
which, as their parallel form admits of the introduction of sup- 
porting blocks at any interval, is commonly fifteen feet, by which 


means two-thirds of the joints formerly necessary are dispensed 
with. There are many eminent engineers, however, who maintain 
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that the fish-bellied rail is the strongest, and they are also now 
made in lengths of 15 feet. 

Edge-rails require that carriages used upon them should have 
flanges to the wheels. This is a necessary precaution, but the 
flanges ought never to touch the rails, nor to come into action 
except to meet an accidental and violent lateral force. A railway 
with considerable curves might be travelled on by carriages at any 
velocities with wheels without any flanges. The effect is produced’ 
thus:—the wheels are made slightly conical, the smaller cireum- 
ference outwards—each pair of wheels is fixed to the axle-tree, and 
thus if anything throws the wheels in the slightest degree to one 
side, one wheel is immediately rolling with a larger circumference 
than the other, and a tendency to roll back to the other side is pro- 
duced, and thus the carriage is kept always in the middle. 

The strength of iron necessary for the construction of a perma- 
nent railway is a matter which could be properly decided only by 
experience. It is plain that unless the railroad were supported 
equally throughout its entire length—a course which might add 
most importantly to the cost of construction—each rail must be 
subject to some amount of deflection when great weights are passing 
over it, and it is now known that the extent of such deflection is 
in some degree dependent also upon the speed employed. In 
order to arrive at a correct knowledge upon this subject, the di- 
rectors of the London and Birmingham Railway Company, early 
in 1835, employed Professor Barlow to make a series of ‘ experi- 
ments on the transverse strength and other properties of malleable 
iron, with reference to its uses for railway bars; the results of 
which experiments have been stated in two reports published by 
Professor Barlow. 

Each rail is, by means of its deflection, converted into a descend- 
ing and an ascending inclined plane, and it has been supposed’ 
that these successive undulations have not produced any ill effect 
as regards the amount of propelling power required, because the 
momentum acquired in descending would be sufficient of itself to 
overcome the increased difficulty of ascending. This, however, 
appears to be an unfounded assumption: the momentum acquired 
in a descent, accomplished in less than the twentieth part of a 
second, is scarcely appreciable, and in the opinion of Professor 
Barlow, ‘ may be wholly rejected so that the additional resistance’ 
to the carriages, caused by the deflection of the bar, will be equiva- 
lent to the carriage being carried up a plane of half the whole 
length, the other half being horizontal.’ . 

It is, of course, of the first importance that the form and sub- 
stance of railway bars should be such as fits them for bearing 
through a long period of time the effect of passing over them 
heavy weights at high velocities ; but it is essential, also, that no 
greater weight of metal should be employed in their construction 
than is requisite to ensure that end, both because of the greater 
cost of the bars and because bars beyond a certain weight cannot 
be so well manufactured as those of less dimensions. The rails 
first employed in the construction of the railway between Liverpool 
and Manchester weighed no more-than 35 lbs. per yard, but were 
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soon found to be inadequate to the purpose. In the half-yearly 
report of the directors of the Railway Company, made in January, 
1834, they inform the proprietors that ‘ in particular parts of the 
road, especially on the descending lines of the inclined planes, the 
rails prove too weak for the heavy engines and the great speed at 
which they are moved ; and from the breakages which have taken 
place, the directors have thought it expedient to order a supply of 
stronger and heavier rails to be put down in those districts where 
the present rails have been found insufficient. The: alteration 
thus commenced was found to work so beneficially, that the directors 
Were soon induced to extend it to other parts of their line. In 
their report of July, 1855, the subject is thus noticed : ‘With the 
plan recommended by the directors, at the last half-yearly meeting, 
of relaying, from time to time, certain portions of the road with 
heavier and stronger rails, the directors have every reason to be 
satisfied. A portion of the way has been recently laid with parallel 
rails, 60 Ibs. to the yard; and when, in addition to the greater 
security afforded to the general traffic by a firm and substantial 
rail, account is taken of the diminished charge at which the road, 
when so laid, will be kept in order, the directors feel confident the 
prcetiotees will approve of their persevering in the plan which they 

ave thus commenced.’ In their last report, (27th July, 1836,) 
the subject is thus again noticed by the directors in a way which 
shows that the alteration had been found beneficial: ‘The pro- 
prietors are aware that portions of the old and comparatively weak 
rails have been pednally replaced with stronger bars. From the 
near approach of the period when the Grand Junction and the 
North Union Railways may be expected to bring additional traffic 
on the Liverpool and Manchester line, the directors have deter- 
mined, with the concurrence of the proprietors, to relay the whole 
way more rapidly than they originally contemplated. In conformity 
with the contracts already made, about one-half the whole line 
will be laid with new rails by the end of the present year. The 
great advance in the price of iron will render the relaying of the 
Way a more costly work than was at first anticipated ; but this is 
only one instance out of many in which the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Company have been constrained to purchase experience at 
a very dear rate—dear, at least, if regarded in reference to their 
individual and pecuniary interests; but cheap, if the proprietors, 
taking a more enlarged view of the great subject of railways, will 
include in their consideration the beneficial results, vast and un- 
disputed, which will shortly be realised by the country and the 
world.’ 

In the recommendation offered by Professor Barlow in his report 
to the London and Birmingham Railway Company, he strongly 
urges the necessity of placing the blocks upon which the rails are 
supported exactly opposite to each other, so that the wheels of the 
carriage shall pass over both supports at the same time, and so that. 
both sides may be either rising or falling together. Mr. Barlow 
likewise insists strongly upon the advantage of using the greatest 
care in fitting the ends of the rails closely together, and upon a 
perfect level with each other. This nicety in adjusting the 
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rails is more urgently called for in consequence of the high 
velocities employed, which occasions a concussion wherever any 
inequality of surface occurs, always proportionate to the speed with 
which it is encountered, and which must add materially to the 
wear and tear of the machinery, and somewhat, also, to the amount 
of the power required. The liability to these concussions is greatly 
diminished by the substitution of long bars for the short rails 
previously employed, and which required five times the number of 
joints which now occur. 

Mr. Brunell, the engineer of the Great Western Railway, has 
suggested that a greater space should be allowed between the rails 
than has been adopted on the Liverpool and Manchester or London 
and Birmingham railways, and the carriages being hung between 
the wheels, the diameter of the wheels can be increased, and with 
it the speed of ‘travelling. This suggestion has been followed by 
many eminent engineers. 

Having thus described—necessarily in a very brief manner—the 
steps by which the construction of rails has been brought to its 
present improved condition, we must quit this part of the subject, 
and refer our readers for more minute and technical information to 
the works of professional men, written expressly with that object, 
adding only the following statement, taken from Professor Barlow's 
second report, showing the number of rails, chairs, and blocks, the 
weight of iron and the number of cubic feet of stone used in form- 
ing one mile of railway in four lines, and stating these particulars 
accordingly as the bars are supported at less or greater distances :— 


LENGTH oF BEARING. 


3 ft. 9 in. 


4 feet. 


5 feet. 


Lengthofrail . . . . . feet 15 15 16 15 12 
Weight of one rail. . . ~~ Ibs. 957 294 326 337 316 
Number of rails in four linesper mile | 1,408 | 1,408} 1,320] 1,408 | 1,760 
Weight of rails permile . . tons 161 185. 192 212 248 


Number of joint chairs and joint 
blocks permile. . . . 1,408/ 1,408} 1,320} 1,408] 1,760 
Weight of joint chairs and pins per 

mile . . . . . tous 174 19 173 20% 26 
Number of intermediate chairs and 

blocks per mile. . . . . 5,632] 4,224} 3,960; 2,816] 1,760 
Weight of intermediate chairs and 

pins permile . . .... 603 473 444 34 213 
Total weight of rails, chairs, and 

pins permile . . . . tons 239 2514 254 2663 2953 
Cubic feet in joint blocks per mile . | 7,040] 7,040 | 6,600 | 7,040} 8,800 
Cubic feet in intermediate blocks 

permile . . . « « «© | 22,528 | 16,896 | 14,840 | 11,264 | 7,040 
Total number of cubic feet of stone 

used for blocks per mile . . . | 29,568 | 23,936 | 21,440 | 18,304 | 15,840 


For nearly two centuries after the first adoption of railroads in 
this kingdom, as already described, they were employed as a means 
for economising animal labour. So early as 1759, the idea of 
applying steam-power for propelling carriages was indeed 
thrown out by Dr. Robinson, then a student in _— Watt 
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began his important experiments on the production and employ- 
ment of steam in 1763, and in 1784 stated, in the specification of 
one of his numerous patents, that it was intended to use his steam- 
engine for the pinged par ange but neither of these philosophers 
made any effort for reducing their suggestions to practice. In 1787 
Mr. Symington exhibited the model of a steam-carriage in Edin- 
burgh, but it was not until 1804 that Trevithick invented and 
brought to use a machine of this kind upon the railroad of Merthyr 
Tidvil, in South Wales. It is a singular fact in the early history 
of locomotive carriages, that their projectors assumed the exist- 
ence of a difficulty which is now known to be altogether imaginary ; 
and that they set their ingenuity to work for the discovery: of 
means for overcoming the presumed obstacle, without ever judging 
it necessary to ascertain, as they might have done, by very simple 
means, either the reality of the difficulty, or its degree, if it should 
be found to have existence. They assumed that the adhesion of 
the smooth wheels of the carriage upon. the equally smooth iron 
rail must necessarily be so slight, that if it should be attempted to 
drag any considerable weight, the wheels might indeed be driven 
round, but that the carriage would fail to advance because of the 
continued slipping of the wheels, or that, at best, a considerable 
part of the impelling power would be lost through their partial 
slipping. Asa remedy for this supposed evil, Trevithick provided 
for the rims or tyres of his wheels, projections similar to the heads 
of nails, or otherwise made their surfaces uneven by cutting in 
their transverse grooves. Following up this provision, he further 
proposed that wherever, as in ascending elevations, any greater 
amount of the evil was to be apprehended, additional claws or nails 
should be projected from the rims of the wheels, in order more 
effectually to take hold of the road. A more elaborate invention 
was made the subject of a patent by Mr. Blenkinsop, in 1811. 
This consisted of a rack placed on the outer side of. the rail, into 
which a toothed wheel worked, and thus secured the progressive 
motion of the carriage. Another contrivance for this purpose was 
a chain placed along the road between the two rails, and passed 
over a wheel under the centre of the carriage, provided with upright 
forks to catch the links. The friction of the chain caused a great 
waste of power, and this contrivance was soon abandoned. The 
more ingenious idea of machinery, which by its motions should 
imitate the action of the hind legs of'a horse, and thus secure the 
progress caused by the engine, was taken up by several clever 
men, and for some years was the object of their inventive powers. 
One gentleman of considerable engineering talent, who had suc-. 
ceeded, to his own satisfaction, in providing substitutes forthe hind. 
legs of a horse, carried his desire of imitating nature so far, that 
he tasked himself to the production of a pair of front legs also; and: 
he had already made great progress in the composition of his fac- 
titious horse when the discovery was made that all these contri- 
vances were needless, and that nature in this case required not 
any imitation, having herself provided, by an immutable law, that 
the adhesion of the wheels with the surface of the rails upon.which 
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they are moved is amply sufficient to secure the advance not only 
of a heavy engine but of an enormous load dragged after it. The 
honour of having discovered this: law is due to Mr. Blackett, of 
the Wylam Colliery, who as early as 1813 put to use upon his rail+ 
road a locomotive engine, which worked by the adhesion of the 
wheels upon the rails. This example was partially followed by 
Mr. Stephenson, in 1815, at the Killingworth Colliery; but the 
idea of the want of adhesion had taken such firm hold of the public 
mind, that no further improvement was effected until 1829, when 
the attention of scientific men was forcibly drawn to the subject 
by the advertisement of the directors of the Liverpool and. Man- 
chester Railway Company, offering a premium of £500 to the 
inventor of the best locomotive steam-engine to run upon their 
line of road. a 

It affords strong evidence of the little progress which, up to that 
time, had been made in the construction of locomotive carriages, 
that the directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Com- 
pany were for some time undetermined as to the kind of motive 
power which they should adopt, and it was not until they had 
received the reports of several experienced engineers, whom they 
employed to visit the different railways in the kingdom, with a view 
to determine the relative merits of the different kinds of power 
employed on them, that the directors decided upon the adoption of 
locomotive steam-engines in preference to horse-power and fixed 
steam-engines, and put forth the advertisement already noticed. 

The slight sketch that has been here attempted of the steps by 
which steam-power has been made available, in its present com- 
parative degree of perfection, to purposes of locomotion on rail- 
roads, was perhaps necessary to a just appreciation of the scientific 
advantages already gained to the world by their adoption, and of 
the still greater benefits of the same nature which, in all proba- 
bility, may be derived from the future progress of the like under- 
takings, under the guidance of men eminent for their acquirements 
in physical science. The degree of'usefulness already attained by 
this modern method of conveyance will be sufficiently appreciated 
by means of the following particulars of three experiments made 
by Dr. Lardner, and given in his ‘ Treatise on the Steam-Engine,’ 
(Sth edition, pp. 206—208) :— 

“Qn Saturday the 5th of May, 1832, the engine, called the Victory, 
took 20 waggons of merchandise, i gross 92.tons 19 ewts. 1 qr., 
together with the tender containing fuel and water, of the weight of which 
I have no account, from Liverpool to Manchester, 30 miles, in 1 hour34 
minutes 45 seconds. The train stopped to take in water half-way for 10 
Minutes, not included in the above-mentioned time. On the inclined 
plane, rising 1 in 96, and extending 134 mile, the engine was assisted by 
another engine, called the Samson, and the ascent was performed in 9 
minutes. At starting, the fire-place was well filled with coke, and the 
coke supplied to the tender accurately weighed. On arriving at Man- 
chester, the fire-place was again filled, and the coke remaining in the 
tender weighed. The consumption was found to amount to 929 pounds 
net weight, being at the rate of one-third of a-pound per ton per mile. 
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“* Speed on the level was 18 miles.an hour; on a fall of 4 feet in a mile, 
213 miles an hour ; fall of 6 feet in a mile, 253 miles an hour; on level 
und sheltered from the wind, 20 miles an hour. The wind was mode- 
rate, but direct a-head. The working wheels slipped three times on 
Chat Moss, and the train was retarded from two to three minutes. 

“ The engine, on this occasion, was not examined before or after the 
journey, but was presumed to be in good working order.” 

II. 

“On Tuesday the 8th of May, the same engine performed the same 
journey with 20 waggons, weighing gross 90 tons 7 cwts. 2 qrs., exclu- 
sive of the unascertained weight of the tender. The time of the journey 
was 1 hour 41 minutes. The consumption of coke 1,040 lbs, net weight, 
estimated as before. Rate of speed :— 


Level. « 173 miles per hour. 
Fall of 4feetinamile . . . 22 

6 e 223 
Rise of 8 ; ; 15 


393 

“ Onthis occasion there was a high wind a-head on the quarter, and 
the connecting rod worked hot, owing to having been keyed too tight. 
On arriving at Manchester, I caused the cylinders to be opened, and 
found that the pistons were so loose, that the steam blew through the 
cylinders with great violence. By this cause, therefore, the machine was 
robbed of a part of its power during the journey, and this circumstance 
may explain the slight decrease in speed, and increase in the consump- 
tion of fuel, with a lighter‘load in this journey compared with that per- 
formed on the 5th of May. 

“ The Victory weighs 8 tons 2 cwt., of which 5 tons 4 ewt. rest on the 
drawing wheels. The cylinders are 11 inches diameter, and 16 inches 
stroke, and the diameter of the drawing wheels is 5 feet.”’ 

III. 

“ On the 29th of May, the engine called the Samson (weighing 10 
tons 2 ewt., with 14-inch cylinders and 16-inch stroke; wheels 4 feet 6 
inches diameter, both pairs being worked by the engine ; steam 50 lbs. 
pressure, 130 tubes) was attached to 50 waggons, laden with merchan- 
dize, net weight about 150 tons; gross weight, including waggons, ten- 
der, &c. 223 tons 6 cwt. The engine, with this load, travelled from 
Liverpool to Manchester, 30 miles, in 2 hours and 40 minutes, exclusive 
of delays upon the road for watering, &c., being at the rate of nearly 12 
miles per hour. The speed varied according to the inclinations of the 
road. Upon a level it was 12 miles an hour; upon a descent of 6 feet 
in a mile it was 16 miles an hour; upon a rise of 8 feet in a mile it was 
about 9 miles an hour. The weather was calm, the rails very wet, but 
the wheels did not slip, even in the slowest speed, except at starting, the 
rails being at that place soiled and greasy with the slime and dirt to 
which they are always exposed at the stations. The coke consumed in 
this journey, exclusive of what was used in getting up the steam, was 
1,762 lbs., being at the rate of a quarter of a pound per ton per mile.”’ 

It must be ascribed to the wonderful performances upon the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, as above described, that the 
public mind has become so deeply impressed with the great national 
benefit to be derived from this method of conveyance. The utility 
of railways for the transporting of heavy goods was long generally 
acknowledged, and their advantages secured in many of the col- 
lieries in the north of England and elsewhere, even where horses 
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were used as the moving power. In addition to roads of this 
description, which being carried through the property of the pro- 
jectors, did not require the sanction or powers given by an Act of 
Parliament, there were, up to the year 1825, Acts passed for con- 
structing 24 lines of railroad, comprising together an extent of 
about 250 miles, but, with the exception of the Stockton and Dar- 
lington line, these were all of merely local importance, and the 
greater part were for very short distances. Since the year just 
mentioned, which was that in which the public attention was so 
forcibly drawn to the subject by the discussion of the Liverpool 
and Manchester project, the number of Railway Bills passed by 
Parliament has been augmented from year to year, until, in the 
single Session which has just ended, the number of Acts reached 
to 35, and the extent of road to about 850 miles. 

The first Railway Act which received the sanction of Parliament 
was in 1801. The total number of Acts, inclusive of this one, 
passed in each year, has been as follows :— 

1801—1 1815—1 1827— 6 

1802—2 1816—1 1828—1] 

1803—1 1817—1 1829— 9 

1804—1 1818—1 1830— 8 

1808—1 1819—1 1831— 9 

1809—2 1821—1 1832— 8 

1810—1 1823—1 1833—11 

1811—3 1824—2 1834—14 

1812—2 1825—5 1835—18 

1814—1 1826—6 1836—35 
making in all 164 Acts. In the description which we are now 
about to give of these undertakings, they will be classed in chro- 
nological order, with the view of affording a better view of the 
progress which the system of communication is making than 
would be afforded by any attempted classification by districts. 

_The various works of this description which have received the 
sanction of the legislature, may be divided into three classes, xz.— 
Ist. Those which have been executed and are in operation ; 
2d. Those which are in course of construction ; and 3d. Those for 
which companies have been recently incorporated, but where the 
actual work of construction has not yet been commenced. A de- 
scription of the works comprehended in the first of these classes is 
all for which we can ‘find space on the present occasion ; a notice 
which we had prepared of the remaining classes must conse- 
quently be deferred for another year. : 

1801. 

The Surrey Iron Railway Company was incorporated ‘for 
making and maintaining a railway from the town of Wandsworth to 
the town of Croydon, with a collateral branch into the parish of 
Carshalton, and a navigable communication between the river 
Thames and the said railway, at Wandsworth.” The length of 
this railway is about nine miles, and the cost of its construction 
was about £60,000. Itconsists of a double line of rails throughout. 
The object of the projectors was to facilitate the conveyance of 
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lime, chalk, fuller's earth, and .agricultural products, to London, 
and the return of coals. and manure for the use of the country 
through which it passes. It was never intended for the convey- 
ance of passengers, and has not answered the expectations of the 
proprietors: horses. are the motive power employed. 

1802. 


The Caermarthenshire Railway or Tramroad Company was in- 
corporated ‘for making and maintaining a railway or tramroad 
from a place called the Flats, in the parish of Llanelly, in the 
county of Caermarthen, to certain lime-works called Castell-y- 
Garreg, in the parish of Llanfihangel-Aberbythick in the said 
county; and for making and maintaining a dock or basin at the 
termination of the said railway or tramroad, at or near the said 
place called the Flats.’ This railway is sixteen miles in length, and 
the capital raised for its construction was £35,000. Its chief object 
is the conveyance for shipment of the limestone, coal, and iro 
which abounds in its vicinity. . 

Strhowey Tramroad. This work was undertaken by the Mon- 
mouthshire Canal Company, in conjunction with the proprietors of 
the Tredegar Iron Works; it extends from the Monmouthshire 
canal at. Newport through Tredegar Park to Sirhowey Furnaces, 
a distance of about eleven miles. The capital which the company 
was empowered to raise under its Act of incorporation was £45,000. 
Its use is almost entirely confined to the conveyance for shipment, 
I the Monmouthshire canal, of the produce of the Tredegar Iron 

orks. 


1803. 
The Croydon, Merstham, and Godstone Railway is a continua- 


tion of the Surrey Railway already described, and:commences at 
the south end of that work on the west side of Croydon, whence it 
runs by the side of the Brighton road to Merstham, and thence to 
the town of Reigate. A branch road from Merstham is carried to 
Godstone Green. The length of the whole is 15} miles. The 
capital expended in its construction was £90,000. The railway is 
adouble line throughout, with a pathway on each side, twenty- 
four feet wide. Its-principal object is the conveyance of lime and 
coal to and from London, in waggons drawn by horses: it has not 
proved a successful speculation. 


1804. 

The Oystermouth Railway commences in the town of Swansea, 
at the terminus of the Swansea canal, and is carried in a south- 
westerly direction to Oystermouth, a distance of about six miles: 
a branch is carried northward from Swansea, on the west side of 
the canal, to Morriston. The capital of the company is £12,000. 
This railroad passes through a district rich in mineral products, 
the conveyance of which it facilitates to Swansea. . 


1808. 
The Kilmarnock Railway is laid between the town of Kilmar- 
nock, in the county of Ayr, and the Troon, a place in the same 
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county, a distance of 93 miles. The capital of the company, raised 

under the Act of incorporation, is £40,000. Its-object,. in which 

it has proved successful, was to open a cheap conveyance for coal, 

lime, and other materials, and merchandise, to and from the various 

large works in its neighbourhood. 
1809. 

The Bullo Pill, or Forest of Dean, Railway proceeds from the 
river Severn, near the town of Newnham, to the summit of the hill 
above Churchway Engine, in the forest of Dean, in the county of 
Gloucester; there are three short branches from the main line to 
different coal mines in the forest. The length of the railway is 
about 74 miles, The capital of the company, under its Act of in- 
corporation, is £125,000. The forest of Dean belongs to the 
Crown, to which a rent is reserved of £100 per annum, and a 
guinea a week towards payment of His Majesty’s inspectors. The 
business of this railway consists in the conveyance of the timber, 
coal, iron cre, and other minerals found in the forest of Dean, for 
shipment on the river Severn. 

The Severn and Wye Railway, as its name imports, connects 
those two rivers. It commences at a place called Lidbrook on the 
Wye and terminates at the Lower Verge, below Newern, in the 
parish of Lydney, both in Gloucestershire: it is connected with 
the Severn at Nass Point, by a canal one mile in length. Its ex- 
tent, including nine branches, laid from the main line to coal and 
other mines, is about twenty-six miles. The joint stock of the 
company is £110,000. The company pays to the Crown for the 
ground occupied by the main line and branches in the forest of 
Dean, £310 per annum, and one guinea a week towards the ex- 
pense of inspectors appointed by the King. This work opens an 
easy communication between the rivers Severn and Wye, and the 
collieries and quarries in the forest of Dean, and affords means for 
conveying for shipment the timber of the forest which belongs to 
the Crown. ; 

1810. 

The Monmouth Railway is likewise connected with the forest of 
Dean, and runs from a place in the forest called Howler Slade to 
the town of Monmouth. There are besides several branch rail- 
ways communicating with various quarries and collieries near to 
the main line. The company has a subscribed capital of £22,000. 
Its uses are similar to those of the forest of Dean and Severn and 
Wye railways, already noticed. ; 

1811. 

The Berwick and Kelso Railway Company was incorporated 
for the purpose of making and maintaining a railway from Spittal, 
in the county of Durham, to Kelso, in Roxburghshire. The com- 
mencement of this railway was to be at the south bank of the 
Tweed, opposite to the town of Berwick, whence the line was in 
tended to run parallel to the course of the Tweed, by Tweedmouth, 
and East Ord, to near Twissel, where it should cross the river and 
enter Scotland. Passing then by Kersfield, and to the north of 
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Hirsel, it was to cross the Leet Water and thence keep the north 
bank of the Tweed to Kelso. The company was empowered to 
raise £130,000. Twenty-five years have elapsed since the incor- 
poration of the company, without its having proceeded in the 
execution of the work, and although no limitation in point of time 
is made by the Act, it does not at present appear likely that this 
railway will ever be completed. 

The Hay Railway commences at the wharf of the Brecknock 
and Abergavenny canal, near to the town of Brecon, and ends at 
the village of Parton Cross, in the parish of Eardisley, in Hereford- 
shire, after pursuing a circuitous course of twenty-four miles through 
@ mountainous district. The capital of the company incorporated 
for its construction is £50,000. This railroad is of great advantage 
to the owners of the property through which it runs, by affording 


- facilities for the transit of their mineral and other products, through 


the Brecknock and Abergavenny canal, or by the Kington railroad, 
which joins it at Parton Cross, through the Leominster canal. 

The Lianjihangel Railway likewise commences on the bank of 
the Brecknock and Abergavenny canal, two miles north-west from 
Abergavenny, and ends at Llanfihangel Crucorney, also-in Mon- 
mouthshire, a distance of about 6} miles. The capital subscribed, 
under the Act of incorporation, is £20,000. The uses to which it 
is applied are similar to those made of the Hay railway last de- 
scribed. 

1812. 


The Grosmont Railway, or Tramroad, commences at the ter- 
mination of the Llanfihangel railway, and ends at Llangua Bridge, 
on the road between Abergavenny and the city of Hereford, a 
distance of nearly seven miles, in the course of which a difference 
* the level of 166 feet is accomplished. The capital raised is 

13,000. 

_ The Penrhynmaur Railway commences at the Penrhynmaur 
coal-works, and is carried to Red Wharf, in the parish of Llan- 
bedgroch, in the county of Anglesea, with a branch which follows 
the shore of Red Wharf Bay for a short distance northward. The 
entire length is rather more than seven miles, and the whole is a 
series of inclined planes. The capital for this work, £10,000, was 

rovided by two individuals, the Earl of Uxbridge and Mr. Hol- 
land Griffith. | 

1814. 


The Mamhilad Railway commences in the parish of that name, 
at the bank of the Brecknock and Abergavenny canal, and ends at 
Usk Bridge, likewise in the county of Monmouth, a distance of 
= more than five miles. The capital £6,000, in shares of £50 
each. 

1815. 

The Gloucester and Cheltenham Railway commences at the 
basin of the Gloucester and Berkeley canal, in the city of Glou- 
cester, and ends at the Knapp toll-gate at Cheltenham, a distance 
of about nine miles, The company is authorized to raise, under 
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its Act of incorporation, a capital of £50,000. The principal 
advantage contemplated in the establishment of this railroad was 
the supplying of the town of Cheltenham with coal, at a cheaper 
rate than could be afforded by the common road conveyance; an 
object in which the undertaking has proved successful. 


1817. 


The Mansfield and Pinxton Railway commences at Bull's Head 
Lane in the town of Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, and ends at 
Pinxton Basin, near to Alfreton in Derbyshire, where it com- 
municates with a branch of the Cromford canal. A branch begins 
about a mile and a half from Pinxton Basin, and passes eastward 
about a mile and a half to the Cromford canal, a short distance 
from the Codnor Park works. The railway, which is double 
throughout, is 8 miles long, and for its execution the company 
was empowered to raise a capital of £32,800. This line passes 
through a country abounding with minerals, and in which means 
of transport were previously much wanted. 


1818. 
The Kington Railway is a continuation of the Hay Railway, 

already described, which it joins at Parton Cross in Herefordshire, 
and is carried to Kington in the same county, and thence to the 
Lime-works, near Burlinjob, in Radnorshire. The length of this 
railway is about fourteen miles, and the capital, raised under the 
Act of incorporation, £23,000. It is employed for the conveyance 
of coal, iron, lime, and agricultural products. 


1819. 

The Plymouth and Dartmoor Railway commences at the Sound 
at Sutton Pool, a short distance south of Plymouth, and ends at 
Bachelor's Hall, in the parish of Lydford, near to the prison, 
erected for the custody of prisoners of war, on Dartmoor ; it has a 
branch to the lime-works at Catsdown, and altogether its length, 
through a yery circuitous course, is about thirty miles. The 
capital caised by subseription for this work was £35,000. 


1821. 


The Stratford and Moreton Railway Company was incorporated, 
‘for the purpose of making and maintaining a railway or tramroad 
from Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, to Moreton- 
in-Marsh, in the county of Gloucester, with a branch to Shipston- 
upon-Stour, in the county of Worcester. The length of the main 
line is about 16 miles, and of the branch 24 miles. The capital 
embarked is £50,000. The principal use made of this railway is 
for supplying with coal, Moreton, Stow, and other parts of the 
country through which it passes, and for conveying back to. 
Stratford, stone, and agricultural produce. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway is an undertaking of very 
great interest, from the circumstance of its being the first con- 
structed public railway in England, upon which locomotive steam- 
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engines have been used as the moving power. The greater.im- 
portance, in a commercial point of view, presented by the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway, has had the effect of calling away, 
im a great degree, the public attention from the earlier projected 
Stockton and Darlington line; but although the points of greatest 
general interest are more completely developed by the working of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway,’ for which reason the results 
produced by this new application of steam power will be best given 
in our account of that work, yet there are some points peculiar to 
the Stockton and Darlington line which seem to call for a_more 
detailed notice than has been thought necessary in any of the pre- 
ceding descriptions. 

This railway begins near the town of Stockton, on the left bank 
of the river Tees, whence it is carried in a southerly direction for 
about four miles. A branch is continued in the same direction 
through Egglescliffe to Yarm Bridge, while the main line turns to 
the west, and afterwards to the north-west, by the town of Dar- 
lington, whence its course is nearly north to the point of junction 
with the Clarence railway at Sim Pasture. Turning again to the 
north-west it then passes the town of West Auckland, and ends 
at Witton Park colliery, about two miles and a half west of Bishop's 
Auckland. The main line is about twenty-five miles long, in ad- 
dition to which there are four branches to the west of Stockton, 
and a fifth to the east of that town, which should rather be con- 
sidered as an extension of the main line. The four branches are 
as follows :— 

To Yarm Bridge, already mentioned . . « « 

- From Darlington to Croft Bridge on the Tees. 

From near Brusselton to Cowndon turnpike-gate. . 

From St. Helen’s Auckland to Hagger Leases Lane. 

The fifth branch or extension to the Tees’ mouth is . 5 


_ Making the total length of the branches. . . 15} miles, 

and the whole extent of railway forty miles. The extension to 
the Tees’ mouth commences at Stockton and crosses the river Tees 
into Yorkshire, by a suspension bridge, 240 feet wide within the 
piers, and thirty feet above low-water mark. The line then pro- 
eeeds by Stainsby, Stainton, Acklam, Newport, Middleburgh, 
Leventhorpe, and’ Ormesby, to a close adjoining the river Tees, in 
the township of Middlesburgh. The joint stock of the company is 
divided into 1,000 shares of £100 each, in addition to which per- 
mission is given in the Acts of incorporation to borrow £150,000 
on bond, under the common seal of the company. 

-The views of the projectors of this railway were limited to the 
eonveyance of the coal and other minerals which abound through- 
out the district, for shipment to London, and the eastern coast of 
the kingdom. The other descriptions of traffic to which it has 
given rise have been created by the facilities which it has afforded. 
The scheme has in every way proved eminently successful. 
Among the effects of this railway it may be mentioned that 
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Middlesburgh, where it terminates at the Tees’ mouth, which 
six’ years ago was an obscure fishing village, has now become a 
considerable sea-port town, the merchants in which are {now 
building an exchange. At the time when this railway was pro- 
jected in 1821 its promoters only ventured to anticipate, as the 
greatest possible export of coal from the river Tees, about 10,000 
tons per annum, whereas in 1835 the quantity so-shipped, including 
the shipments from Seaham Harbour, with which port Stockton is 
connected for revenue purposes, was 704,781 tons, of which consi* 


derably more than half a million of tons were taken on board at 
Stockton and Middleburgh, 


1824. 


The Redruth and Chasewater Railway Company was incor- 
porated for making and maintaining a railway or tramroad from 
the town of Redruth in the county of Cornwall, to Point Quay, in 
the parish of Feock, in the same county, with several branches 
therefrom: and also for restoring, improving, and maintaining the 
navigation of Restrongett Creek, in the same county. The main 
line of this railway begins at the east side of the town of Redruth, 
whence it proceeds south-easterly round the mountain of Carn- 
Marth; then north-easterly to Twelve Heads, and then again 
south-eastward to Point Quay, which is a small shipping port at 
the head of Carreg-road. The length of this main line is nine miles 
and a quarter, besides which there are four branches, amounting 
together to rather more than five miles. The capital of the com- 
pany is £22,500; and the object of the undertaking is-the convey- 
ance of the rich mineral products of the district to a place of ship+ 
ment. 

The Monkland and Kirkintilloch Ratlway begins at Palace 
Craig, in the parish of Old Monkland, and traverses a distance of 
ten miles in a northerly direction to Kirkintilloch, in Dumbarton- 
shire. There is a branch. at Howes to acolliery three-quarters of 
a mile from the main line. The capital raised, in £50 shares, 
amounts to £25,000. The object of the projectors, which has 
fully succeeded, was to open a means of transport for the coal. and 
iron of the district to the Perth and Clydecanal. This line is also 


connected with the Garnkirk and Glasgow, and the Balloehney 
railways. 


The Rumney Railway Company was incorporated ‘ for making 
and maintaining a railway or tramroad from the northern extremity 
of a certain estate called Abertyswg, in the parish of Bedwelty, in 
the county of Monmouth, to join the Sirhowey railway, at or near 
Pye Corner, in the parish of Bassaleg, in the same county. This 
end of the line is about two miles and a half west from Newport. 
The work takes its name from the river Rumney, along the bank 
of which it runs, and the iron works called by the same name, 
near to which it begins. The length of the railway is 21? miles. 
The capital raised for its construction was £47,100, in shares of 
£100 each. The use to which the railway is applied is the con-~ 
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veyance of the abundant mineral products of the district through 
which it is carried. 

The West Lothian Railway begins at the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Union Canal near Ryhall, in the parish of Uphall, and pro- 
ceeds past Whiteburn to Shotts: its length, including two 
branches, is about twenty-three miles. The capital raised for its 
construction was £40,700, in shares of £50 each. 

The Cromford and High Peak Railway begins at the Cromford 
canal, one mile south of Cromford, and ends at the Peak Forest 
canal at Whaley Bridge. Its length is about thirty-four miles, 
and in its course it passes over some high land, its greatest eleva- 
tion being 990 feet above the level of the Cromford canal. This 
ascent is accomplished by means of several inclined planes, up 
which the waggons are drawn by stationary steam-engines. The 
summit level is maintained for the distance of twelve miles and a 
half, and in its course the railway passes through a hill by means 
of atunnel 638 yards long. The capital raised under the Act of 
incorporation was £164,000, divided in shares of £100 each. By 
means of this railroad a convenient communication is opened for 
traffic between the counties of Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester, 
and the town of Manchester and port of Liverpool. Contrary to ~ 
the now almost universal practice in the construction of railways, 
cast-iron rails have been oped in preference to malleable iron. 
They are cast in lengths of four feet each, which weigh 84 lbs., or 
~ oa per yard. Fifty-two bridges and archways have been 

ut. 

__ The Nanitle Railway begins at some slate-quarries near Nanttle 
Pool, in the county of Caernarvon, and proceeds first to the west 
and then to the north as far as the shipping quay at Caernarvon. 
The joint-stock capital of the company is £20,000, in shares of 
£100 each. 

The Portland Railway is a short line of little more than two 
miles, beginning at the priory lands in Portland Island, and 
ending at the stone piers, Portland Castle. The capital is £5,000, 
" The Duties and Port Cawl Railway be he parish 

u Llynvi and Port Cawl Railway begins in the paris 
of Liengerend to ged called Perth Cawl, in the parish of Newton 
Nottage, both in Glamorganshire. Its course is first to the south 
and then to the west, and its length 16$ miles. From near the 
commencement the line is one continued descent, at first of more 
than fifty feet in a mile, but afterwards of fifteen feet, and then of 
twenty-eight feet per mile. The capital of the company is £60,000, 
divided into £100 shares. The design of this railway is to open 
acommunication between many large iron and coal mines, and 
quarries of limestone and freestone, and the Bristol Channel. 


1826. 


The Ballochney Railway begins at a branch of the Monkland 
and Kirkintilloch railway, 14 mile west of Airdrie, in Lanark- 
shire, and proceeds to Ballochney in the parish of New Monkland, 
in the same county. The main line is four miles long, and near 
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to the middle of its course is a branch a mile and a quarter long, 
leading to some coal-pits near the village of Clerkston. The capi- 
tal, raised under the Act of incorporation, was £18,425, divided 
in shares of £25 each. The traffic on this railroad is chiefly 
confined to the supplying of coal to Glasgow, and the conveyance 
of coal and iron-stone to the furnaces in its neighbourhood. 

The Dulais Railway begins at Aber-Dulais, runs parallel with 
the Dulais river on its western bank, to Ynis-y-bout, when it 
erosses the river and follows its course on the eastern side to some 
lime-works at Cwm-Dulais. The entire line is contained in the 
parish of Cadoxtone-juxta-Neath, in Glamorganshire. Its length 
is about 8$ miles. The capital subscribed for its construction was 
£10,000; and its employment is the conveyance of iron, iron-stone, 
lime, and coals. 

The Dundee and Newtyle Railway begins on the north side of 
the town of Dundee, and proceeds in a northerly course for eleven 
miles to Newtyle. This railway passes through a hilly district, in 
which a difference of level, amounting to 544 feet, is to be over- 
come. The waggons employed to carry goods are assisted up five 
inclined planes by stationary steam-engines, but coaches with 
passengers have of late been impelled by locomotive engines. 
The capital, raised under the Act of incorporation, is £40,000, but 
the cost of the work has exceeded this amount by the sum of 
£10,000. This railway is found to be useful in connecting the 
fertile district of Strathmore with Dundee, and the navigation of 
the Tay: goods are conveyed by it at one-third the rate formerly 
charged on the turnpike road. 

The Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway begins on the south side 
of the city of Edinburgh, near Salisbury Craig, whence it proceeds: 
eastward to Redrow, it thence turns towards the south and crosses 
the north Esk river, about half a mile on the west side of Dalkeith, 
and thence to the banks of the south Esk river, near Newbattle 
Abbey. There are three branches—one from a place called Wan- 
ton Walls to Fisher Row Harbour in the Firth of Forth; another 
from Cairney to the collieries near Musselburg, and a third from 
Neddrie North Mains by Portobello, to Leith Harbour. The main 
line is 103 miles long, and the branches are 63 miles. The capital 
raised is £125,000, in shares of £50 each. The object of this 
work was to open a better and cheaper communication than pre- 
viously existed between the collieries and limestone quarries in 
the district through which it passes, and the Scottish capital, as 
well as the port of Leith. 

The Garnkirk and Glasgow Railway begins at Cargill colliery, 
near Gartsberrie Bridge, in Lanarkshire, where it joins the Monk- 
land and Kirkintilloch railway, and proceeds in a westerly diréc-. 
tion to the junction of the Forth and Clyde and the Monkland 
canals, near Glasgow, on the road between Glasgow field and 
Keppoch. Its length is about 8} miles; and the cost of construc- 
tion about £40,000. This railway was opened for use in the sum- 
mer of 1831. The power employed is the locomotive steam-engine. 
The object of this work is the conveyance of the product of the 
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Lanarkshire coal-field to Glasgow, for the use of the inhabitants, 
and for shipment to other parts. 

The Heck and Wentbridge Railway Company was incorporated 
‘for making and maintaining a railway or tramroad from Heck- 
bridge, in the parish of Snaith, to Wentbridge, in the parish of 
Kirksmeaton, all in the West Riding of the county of York.’ 
From ‘Wentbridge, which adjoins the turnpike-road between Don- 

‘ caster and Ferry-bridge, the course of this railway is rather cir- 

Cuitous, in a north-east direction, until it ends at the Knottingley 
and Goole canal, which is part of the Aire and Calder navigation, 
a distance of about 74 miles. The capital raised for the construc- 
tion of this railway is £18,900, in shares of £100 each. The 
object of the proprietors is to convey the stone procured at Went- 
bridge and Smeaton for shipment to the London market. 
- The Liverpool and Manchester Railway has been so fully de- 
scribed, as regards its course, its length, and the manner of its 
construction, in the volumes of the ‘Companion for 1829, 1830, 
and 1831,’ that it is not necessary to say anything upon those 
points on the present occasion. The eminent success by which 
its working has hitherto been accompanied has, more than any 
other circumstance, given birth to that general feeling in the public 
mind in favour of railroads, as a means of inter-communication, 
which has led to the surveying of the kingdom from one end to 
the other, on the part of railroad projectors, and has already caused 
the undertaking of numerous works of the kind, many of which 
are of far greater extent than the Liverpool and Manchester line. 
It cannot fail therefore to afford interest to our readers if we bring 
together some of those more important circumstances that have 
attended the working of this concern, which will greatly influence 
the operations of more recently formed associations, and contribute, 
in no small degree, to their profitable prosecution. 

The following statement, contrasting the anticipations of the 
projectors, with the actual results as shown to the end of 1835, 
exhibits the manner and degree in which the experience thus ac- 
quired may be made useful by parties embarking in similar pro- 
jects, and who will be thereby enabled to form their estimates with 
a greater probability of agreement with the results. For greater 
convenience the anticipations and the actual results have been 
placed opposite to ra 9 other. The first are collected from the 


evidence given before Parliament in 1825 and 1826, previous to 
the passing of the Act of incorporation ;—the actual results are 


given from the half-yearly reports of the directors of the company, 


upon which the dividends have been declared by 


1. 

‘The capital of the company is £510,000, 
with power to borrow £197,500. Lord 
Stafford has1,000 shares, or one-fifth of the 
whole concern. He appoints three direc- 
tors; twelve are elected by the other share- 
holders. Deposit £5 pershare. No per- 
son allowed (as an original subscriber) 
to hold more than ten shares. The scrip, 
or certificate, declares the name of the 
person to whom it was granted, and that 


the proprietors. 
1 


There has been expended on construc- 
tion of the rail and works, to 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1835— 

Road, tunnels, &e. . . £885,463 
Warehouses and stations . . 248,518 
Locomotive engines, coaches, - 

and waggons . 61,175 

£1,195,156 
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no transfer is allowed until the Act is 
obtained. 


2. 


It is proved that the modes of commn- 
nication between the termini are not suffi- 
cient, and that great delays take place. 
The railroad 

engages to 
carry at 
Cotton. . 15s. perton, Ils. per ton. 
Corn. 10s. ,, 9s. 
Sugar . . 12s. ,, 
Return goods 10s. ,, 

The tonnage rates to be reduced 5 per 
cent. for every £1 per share, the com- 
pany divides above £10 per share. 

Inside fare inecoaches . 10s. 
Outside 


The prices charged 
are 


6s. 
Railroad fares Js. 6d. to 3s. 64. 


3. 

The number of a expected is 
half the number the cuaches can take, 
which was found to be from 400 to 500 per 
day. Fares 10s. inside, 6s.outside. They 
carry four inside and twelve outside, 


4. 
The net income expected is— 
From passengers . 
cattle. e e 
coals e e 


5 


Proposed railroad a complete and inte- 
gral part between the termini specified. 


6. 


No competing line in existence, in pro- | 


gress, or in contemplation. 


The money was raised by— 
Original shares £510,000 
Additional ditto. . . . . 
Borrowed from Exchequer Loa’ 
Commissioners, at 3} per 
Borrowed from individuals, at 


£1,200,000 


2. 

The public have benefited by the rail- 
way in the reduction of charges as fol- 
lows, in the last year :-— 
2s. 6d. each on 500,000 passengers £62,500 
Qs.6d. ,, on 450,000 tons of 

goods, by all conveyances. . 55,250 
2s. per ton on 1,240,000 tons - 

of coal, for the supply of Liver- 

l and Manchester, the price 

of which has been reduced in 

consequence of the reduction of 

charge per railroad. . 124,000 


Total perannum . . £241,750 


Besides a rapidity of communication 
which, in a commercial country, is invala- 
able. 

The 10 per cent. clause has not yet 
come into operation. 


3e 

The greatest number of passengers the 
coaches could carry, in 1825, was 600 per. 
day: average 450. They paid, on an ave- 
rage, 7s. 6d. each, and were four to five 
hours on the road— 
Total receipt gross,annually . £61,320 

In 1835 the railroad took upwards of 
1,500 per day, at 5s. each: average 1$ hour 
on the road— 

T otal receipts ee . £120,334 

Thus doubling the sum received, at two- 
thirds the previous charge. 


4. 
The sum received from passen- 
gers, average 5s. each ° 
57,000 sheep, 4d.each . 
108,000 pigs, 10d. each . 
Coal e e e e 


45850 
84,206 
17,088 


£227 ,428 


Expenses of engines, duty, in- ; 
of money, &c.. 143,809 


Net receipt . . £83,619 


5. 
There are branch railways from the 


Manchester line, to Wigan, Bolton, St. 
Helen’s, Warrington, Runcorn. 


6. 
Application has been made to Parlia- 
ment fora new line, but without success, 


iB 
sit 
Per Ton. £120,334 
£20 ,000 50 
5,000 
27,500 
— 
£62,500 a 
Agr 
Ag 
ae if 
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. 

There are two inclined planes, 1¢ mile 
long each—one a rise of 1 in 90, the other 
1 in 96—intended to be worked by sta- 
tionary engines. 


8. 

Chat Moss is considered the greatest 
difficulty in the engineering department, 
being a soft or flow moss of 20 to 40 feet 
deep. Aneminent opposing engineer says, 
“no man in his senses would attempt a 
railroad over Chat Moss.’ He saloulsins 
it will cost £227,000 to cross it. 


9. 
Itis intended to have two tunnels at the 


Liverpool terminus. Strata, red sand- 
stone. 


10. 
The line is favourable ; nocurve greater 
than one mile radius, except at the ter- 
mini. n 


Length of main line, 31 miles. 


12. 
The line is considered favourable. 


13. 
The line is intended to cross the turn- 
pike and other roads on the level fre- 
uently ; but as the speed anticipated is 
to 10 miles per hour, no great inconve- 
nience is expected. 


14. 
The sum of £510,000 is considered suffi- 
cient to complete the work. 


15. 


The expenses are expected to be 33 per 
scent, 


16. 

Satisfactory evidence produced that the 
receipt will pay the expenses, and a fair 
remuneration. 

7. 


Land-owners—Assents . 
Neuter 
Dissents . 


Qecupiers— Assents . 
Neuter . 
Dissents . 
Miles— Assents . 
Neuter . 
Dissents, 


7. 
The inclined planes are considered de- 
‘fects onthe road. They are worked by 
additional powerful locomotive engines, 
which help the trains up. 


8. 
Chat Moss has not been found difficult. 


It is four miles across, and cost to com- 
plete it £40,000, 


9. 
There are two tunnels, one 300 yards 
long, inclination 1 in 72; the other 2,300 
yards, inclination 1 in 48. 


10. 
Curves generally favourable. " 


11. 


The line is 31 miles; 5 miles shorter 
than the turnpike-road. 


12. 

With the exception of the two inclined 
planes, the line is favourable. The steep- 
est gradient, exclusive of the ‘planes, is 
1 in 849, 


13. 

The line crosses roads on the level 17 
times, and requires vigilant gatemen for 
the public safety, because the engines 
travel at from 20 to 30 milesan hour. The 
expenses of lodges, gates, and gatemen, 
at each crossing, may be set against the 
cost of a bridge. 4 

1 


The works have cost £1,200,000. This 
includes £50,000 paid for engineering and 
Parliamentary expenses, and £248,518 in 
warehouses, stations, &c., and £61,135 for 
engines, carriages, and waggons. 


15. 

The expenses amount to 62 per cent. on 
gross receipts. In this areincluded the 
cost of collecting and delivering goods, 
interest of money, and duty on passengers. 


16. 
The net revenue, after paying all charges 


and expenses, is £83,620, or rather more 
than 10 per cent. on the shares, 


17. 
No land-owner would now consent to 
have the line taken from him, 


5 a 
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18. 

Engineers examined in favour of the 
Bill—Mr. Rennie, Mr. Stephenson, Mr. 
Cubitt, Mr. Rastrick, and Mr. Vignoles. 
Against it—Mr. Giles, Mr. Leather, Mr. 
Wild, Mr. Smith, and Mr, Palmer. Evi- 
dence most contradictory. 


19, 

The petitioners against the Bill were 
three water-companies, all contending that 
additional communication was not re- 
quired. 


20. 

The Bill excited so much interest, that 
opening s ,and the first part of the 
pie wal Fn the body of the House of 
Commons. 

In the year 1825 the Bill went into 
Committee, on 2ist March, and remained 
in it until lst June. The Committee sat 
38 days. 

On the 30th May, the Committee voted 
the preamble proved. 

On the lst June they voted the first 
clause, containing the names. The second 
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18. 
With the exception of the additional 
cost, the evidence in favour of the Bill has 
been more than confirmed, 


19. 

The line of road was altered to avoid 
the property of some dissentients, to their 
disappointment at the present day. One 
of these, a lady, has land near the station 
at Manchester. Her surveyors thought 
the value of it would fall from 6d., the 
price then given, to 4d. per yard, chief 
rent ; whereas it has risen to ls. 6d. 


20. 

In proof of the great safety of railroad 
travelling, on the 17th of April, 1836, a 
locomotive engine, going at the rate of 20 
miles an hour, with a train of carriages, 
broke its axletree, ran off the road down 
an embankment of 15 feet; two of the 
carriages were overturned, when only one 
person was slightly hurt in attempting to 
get out of the window. : 

The fatal accidents have been very few, 
and have in almost every instance arisen 
from the persons who met with the same 


acting in opposition to the directions given 


clause, that the company be empowered to | by the railway directors. 


make a railway, was negatived. The Bill 
was consequently abandoned, but was 
obtained the following year. 


Stress was laid by its opponents upon 
the inconvenience and dangers to arise 
from using engines, 

The actual amount of traffic upon the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, in each half-year from its opening in 1830 to Midsummer 
1836, is shown in the table in the ensuing page. 

It appears from this table that the number of passengers con- 
veyed along the line from its opening in September, 1830, to 30th 
June, 1836, was 2,393,767, being on an average 1,132 persons 
daily. During 1831 it is probable that a greater number of per- 
sons were attracted to the railway through curiosity than have 
since been so attracted. The following year, 1832, was the year 
of the cholera, which had a great influence in checking the amount 
of travelling to and from Ireland, but from that time to the present 
the yearly number of passengers has been constantly and progres- 
sively increasing :— . 


In 1832 the number was 356,945 


1833 386,492 
1834 436 ,637 
1835 


473,847 

And in the first half of 1836 the passengers were 222,848, being 
an excess of 17,000 over the corresponding half of 1835. It appears 
that the number of passengers has always been much greater in 
the second than in the first half of the year, a circumstance which is 
perhaps attributable to the greater numbers of persons, both Eng- 
lish and foreigners, who travel for their recreation in the autumn, 
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and many of whom would be attracted to the examination of this 
important and interesting work. For the purposes of mere busi- 
ness it is probable that but little difference in the numbers would 
be occasioned by the seasons, 

From the beginning of 1831 an account has been kept of the 
number of trips made both with passengers and with goods, from 
which,it appears that, in the five years and a half since elapsed, the 
number of trains with passengers has been 34,281, or, on the 
average, a small fraction more than seventeen trips daily, the 
average number of persons conveyed each time being 67°72, or 
nearly 673. The number of trips in the same time with goods and 
coals was 26,562, and the number of tons conveyed 1,468,310, 
being on the average 13°22 trips daily, and the average weight 
conveyed at each trip 55} tons. 

From the time of the opening of the railway until very recently 

the departure from and arrival at Liverpool of passengers took 
place at Edge Hill, outside the town. A tunnel had been con- 
structed from Edge Hill to a place called Wapping near the docks, 
which tunnel was carried under the streets and houses of the town 
to the company’s warehouse station, and was applied solely to the 
loading and unloading of goods. It was very early found to be in- 
convenient for passengers thus to begin or end their journey at a 
considerable distance from the heart of the town, and early in 1832. 
it was. determined to form another tunnel also under the town 
from Edge Hill to Lime Street, which should be appropriated to 
the use of passengers only. The excavation of this tunnel pre- 
sented considerable difficulties, but these have been overcome, and, 
the whole being completed at the cost of £150,000, it was opened. 
for use on the 15th of August last. . 

Among the statements presented by the directors of this rail- 
way company to the proprietors are the following, which, as they 
exhibit the results of the actual working of the concern, under the 
management of gentlemen who have shown themselves to be well 
qualified for the task, cannot fail to be useful to all who may be 
about to engage in similar undertakings as well. as interesting to 
the public. These statements are—lst. An account of the actuai 
receipts and expenses for the second half of. the year 1833, given 
in greater detail than has been since thought necessary, for which 

reason the statements applying to this period are chosen in pre- 
ference to those of later date. 2d. An abstract of the number of 
persons employed during the same period in the service of the 
company, with the amount of their weekly salaries or wages. 3d. 
A statement of the half-yearly disbursements ‘apportioned under 
the different heads of expenditure, and showing the net: rate of 
profit which remained to the company under each of those heads. 
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1827. 


The Canterbury and Whitstable Railway begins on the north 
side of the city of Canterbury, adjoining the river Stour, and pro- 
ceeds by St. Dunstan's and St. Stephen's, through Clowes Wood 
to Whitstable Bay, opposite the eastern point of the Isle of Sheppey, 
in the county of Kent. Its length is 6} miles, formed into a series 
of inclined planes, a great part of which are of too great an incli- 
nation to allow of locomotive power, and accordingly three 
stationary engines, two of 25-horse power each, and the other of 
15-horse power, are provided : on a small portion of the line, which 
is nearly level, locomotive engines are used. A mile anda quarter 
from Canterbury is a tunnel 12 feet wide, 12 feet high, and about 
half a mile long. The highest point, which occurs about midway 
on the line, is 220 feet above the level of the sea at Whitstable. 
The original capital was £31,000; but this proving inadequate to 
the completion of the work, power was obtained from parliament to 
create £40,000 additional stock, by the creation of £50 shares, 
which were not to be issued at a less price than twenty pounds each, 
thus reducing the efficient capital to £47,000. The object of the 
projectors was to give facilities to the trade between London and 
Canterbury ; among its earliest effects may be mentioned the re- 
duction, amounting to more than one half, in the charge for the 
conveyance of coals from Whitstable toCanterbury. The number 
of passengers between the two places before the opening of the 
railroad in May, 1830, was about 4,000 yearly, whereas in 1835 
as many as 26,000 persons have been conveyed upon the railroad 
at the charge of 9d. for each person. 

The Johnstone and Ardrossan Railway was authorized by Act 
of Parliament to be constructed in place of so much of an intended 
canal from Glasgow and Paisley to Ardrossan, which had been 
completed only as far as Johnstone. The railway begins at the 
canal wharf at this last named place, and is carried south-west by 
Lochs Swinnoch and Tanker, and along the banks of the river 
Rye to Kilwinning ; it then turns to the west through the collieries 
by Kerrylaw, and thence northward of the town of Saltcoats to the 
harbour of Ardrossan. The railway is 223 miles in length. The 
cost of the canal, of which only eleven miles have been executed, 
having been so great as to overload the concern with debt, the Act 
of Parliament under which the railroad was constructed, provides, 
that the persons who should subscribe for that purpose should not 
be in any way answerable for the debt of the canal, but that 
separate accounts should be kept of the revenue and expenditure 
of the canal and the railway. The capital raised under this Act 
of Parliament amounted to £95,600. The object of the projectors 
was to give facility for the export of coal for the supply of the 
north and east coast of Ireland, and for the importation of agricul- 
tural produce, in return for the supply of Glasgow and Paisley. 
— line is besides found greatly to increase the facility of travel- 

ing. 
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1828. 


" The Bristol and Gloucestershire Railway is part of a much 
more extensive plan formed in, 1825, but in great part abandoned 
in consequence of the commercial convulsion of that year. The 
railroad, as now constructed, is only nine miles in length; it begins 
at Cuckold’s Pill, near the floating dock, on the east side of Bris- 
tol, and is carried in a north-easterly and then a northern course, 
through various collieries, to Coal-pit Heath, in the parish of 
Westerleigh, Gloucestershire. The capital of the company is 
£45,000, divided into shares of £50 each. The immediate objeet 
of this work is the cheaper supply of stone and coal tothe city of 
Bristol, but there appears a great probability that the line will be 
extended so as to embrace the original designs of the projectors, 
which was the establishment of a railroad connexion between 
Bristol and Birmingham. 

The Bolton and Leigh Ratiway has lately been made one of the 
affluents of the Liverpool and Manchester line. It begins at the 
Manchester, Bolton, and Bury canal, near the town of Bolton-le- 
Moors, in Lancashire, and proceeds in a south-west direction 
through various collieries to the branch of the Leeds and Liverpool 
canal, which communicates with the Duke of Bridgewater's canal 
at Leigh. Here it was intended that the work should end, but 
the opportunity of connecting the towns of Bolton and Leigh, by 
means of a short cutting with the railroad between Liverpool and 
Manchester, induced a short extension of the line to be executed. 
The length of the railroad, including this extension, is little more 
than nine miles. The capital stock of the company is £69,600, 
in shares of £100 each. The object of this undertaking was the 
more easy conveyance of the mineral products of the district 
through which it passes to the populous towns of Liverpool and 
Manchester, as well as the quick conveyance of manufactured 
goods and the raw materials of which they are made. The traffic 
on this railroad is carried on by means of locomotive steam-engines. 

The Bridgend Railway was constructed in order to enable the 
town of that name in Glamorganshire to participate in the advan- 
tage derived from the Duffryn and Llynvi railway already described 
(page 92). This railway begins at the east bank of the river 
Ogmore, close to Bridgend, and proceeds in a westerly direction to 
its junction with the Duffryn Llynvi line, near the village of Cefn 
Gribbwr, in the parish of Laleston. The railway is 44 miles long, 
and rises in that distance 190 feet. The capital employed is 
£6,000, divided into £20 shares. 

The Lianelly Railway, also in the county of Glamorgan, was so 
fully described in aC cannes for 1835, (page 249,) that it is 
unnecessary to repeat the statement here. 

The Clarence Railway, in the county of Durham, begins at 
Samphire Beacon, on the river Tees, about four miles north-east of 
Stockton, and is carried in a westerly direction to Sim Pasture, 
where it joins the Stockton and Darlington railway, as already 
described. The main line is only 154 miles long, but there are six 
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branches extending collectively rather more than 30 miles: these 
are :— 

t The City of Durham branch, which quits the main line at Stil- 
lington, in the parish of Red Marshall, and is carried in a northern 
direction to the city of Durham, a distance of 13 miles :—the 
Stockton branch, nearly 24 miles long, from the old Durham and 
Yarm road tothe town of Stockton :—the Deanery branch, 34 miles 
from Sim Pasture to near Bishop Auckland :—the Sherburn branch, 
5? miles from the Durham branch at Ferry Hill to the lime and 
coal works at Sherburn :—the Byer’s Green branch, five miles also 
‘from Ferry Hill to Byer’s Green :—the Chilton branch is only three 
furlongs in length from the Durham branch to Chilton. The 
capital of the company is £200,000, divided into shares of £100. 
By means of this railway, several valuable coal-fields and lime- 
stone quarries have been more effectually and cheaply connected 
with the shipping port of Stockton. 


1829. 


The Warrington and Newton Ratlway is another tributary to 
the Liverpool and Manchester line. It proceeds in a course 
directly north from Warrington to the south side of the Liverpool 
and Manchester railway at Newton, a distance of about 4} miles. 
The capital raised for its construction was £53,000, in £100 shares : 
its object is to enable the town of Warrington to participate in the 
advantages resulting from easy communications with the great 
commercial and manufacturing towns, as well as the coal-fields in 
its neighbourhood. 

The Wishaw and Coltness Railway begins at Chapel, in the 
parish of Cambusnethan, and joins the Monkland and Kirkintil- 
loch railway at Old Monkland, all in the county of Lanark ; it has 
several branches leading to different collieries. The capital of the 
company is £60,000, and the object of the projectors is to provide 
an outlet for the mineral riches of the district through which the 
railroad is carried. 


1830. 


The Leeds and Selby Railway begins at the east side of Marsh- 
lane, Leeds, and is carried eastward in nearly a straight line to the 
town of Selby, where it ends on the banks of the Ouse, its entire 
length being a small fraction under 20 miles. The capital of the 
company is £210,000, in £100 shares. The object of this work was. 
to facilitate the transmission of the manufactures of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire towards Hull, and the reception of the raw 
materials of manufacture which are principally received through 
that port. Hitherto this undertaking has been successful in that 
respect, and, like the Liverpool and Manchester line, it has also 
caused a very great increase in the number of passengers. Before 
the opening of the Leeds and Selby railway, the number of per- 
sons going and returning by coach during the summer did not ex- 
ceed 400 weekly, while the average number passing on the railway 
during the summer of 1835 was 3,500 weekly. The vesgons and 
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coaches on the railway are propelled by means of locomotive en- 
gines. When the communication shall be completed, as is intended, 
to Hull, there is reason for expecting a still greater traffic upon 
this line. The number of passengers conveyed by the Hull and 
Selby steam-packets in the year which preceded its opening, was 
33,882, while the number so conveyed after the opening was 
62,105. The transit of goods sent by these steam-packets in those 
two periods has been equally increased ; the quantity, which in the 
year before the opening was 3,130 tons, has since amounted to 
15,873 tons in the year. — 

The Leicester and Swanningion Railway begins in the town of 
Leicester, at the Leicestershire and Northamptonshire Union 
eanal. Its course is first north-west through a tunnel 1} mile 
long ; on leaving this, it turns to the south-west for about 34 miles, 
when it again proceeds north- westerly to the north end of the vil- 
lage of Swannington. Its length is 15$miles. The capital raised 
for its construction is £90,000, in shares of £50 each. The object 
of this railroad, in which it has proved successful, was the cheap and 
abundant supply of coal and limestone to the populous town of 
Leicester: the quantity of coal conveyed upon it in 1835 was 
135,000 tons. 

1831. 

The Dublin and Kingstown Railway presents some features 
considerable interest. ‘The double purpose to be answered by the 
construction of this work was first, the more intimately uniting 
Dublin with its suburbs Merrion, Black-rock, Booter'’s-town, 
Monk’s-town, and Kingstown, the last of which is distant 5% 
miles from Westland-row, where the railroad begins in Dublin, 
and next the providing easy access to and from the steam-packets 
for travellers passing between Dublin and the coast of England. 
The number of these passengers has never been, and apparently is 
not likely to become, sufficiently great to warrant the formation of 
an expensive line of railroad, and the profit to be derived from the 
work must therefore be principally dependent upon the passengers 
to and from the villages just named. The projectors of the rail- 
road could form but a vague estimate of the amount of traffic thus 
carried on, and, whatever it might be, they could not contemplate 
drawing it to themselves by offering an economy in money to the 
passengers, who already were conveyed in open cars to different 
parts along the road for sixpence each. The result has, however, 
fully answered the expectations of the projectors, and has proved 
that economy in time alone is sufficient not only to command a 
preference with regard to existing traffic, but to increase this in the 
most important degree. The railroad was opened for traffic on the 
17th December, 1834, between which day and the Ist March, 1836, 
when the last report of the Directors was made, the number of 
passengers carried amounted to 1,237,800, being on the average 
above 2,800 persons daily: the greatest number conveyed along 
the line in any one day during the time was 9,854. The great and 
rapid extension of buildings on the line of the railway since it has 
been opened, and which has no doubt been principally owing to 
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the facility it gives, seems to promise that at least an equal extent 
of traffic to that already experienced may be expected in future. 

At its commencement the rails are placed at an elevation of 20 
feet from the ground, and are carried over and across the streets 
of Dublin by fiat elliptical arches. The breadth of this viaduct is 
60 feet between the parapets, and is calculated to receive four lines 
of rails, the two central lines for trains of passengers going and 
returning, and the exterior lines for slower vehicles with coal, 

ranite, timber, and general merchandise. When past the Circular 
Road, the rails are brought to the level of the road, the boundary 
on each side is marked by a green sod bank, and protected by 
quickset hedges anda deep trench. From Merrion to Black-rock 
the road is elevated across the strand, and at high water has the 
appearance of a long mole stretching into the sea. Between 
Black-rock and Kingstown, the character of the work changes 
continually, being alternately open to the sea, and through deep 
cutting among granite rocks and under cliffs. 

The formation of the railway bed consists of layers of gravel 
and concrete, with numerous longitudinal cross drains. The rails 
are supported on immense blocks of granite, but that which was 
probably relied on for affording stability and permanence, viz. the 
largeness of these masses of stone, has proved a source of weak- 
ness, and so many of the blocks have been broken by the concus- 
sion to which they are liable on the passing of the trains, that it is 
said to be in contemplation to take the whole of them up and re- 
place them with wooden sieepers. 

The capital stock of the Company is £200,000, divided into 
shares of £100 each. The cost of constructing the railroad and 
stations, locomotive engines, carriages, &c., and the expenses of 
obtaining the Act of incorporation, have together amounted to 
£237,000, or upwards of £40,000 per mile. Hitherto the use of 
this railroad has been almost wholly confined to passengers: out of 
a gross receipt to Ist March, 1836, of £35,699, only £385 has been 
derived from any other source ; the current disbursements to the 
same date were £20,382, and the interest on loans £3,800, leav- 
ing a net profit of £11,517, yielding about 8 per cent. per annum 
upon the amount of capital paid by the shareholders. 


1833. 


The London and Greenwich Railway presents several peculiar 
and highly interesting features. It is the first executed railroad 
having its commencement in the metropolis. It connects the city 
of London with the populous towns of Deptford and Greenwich, 
by a line which shortens the distance nearly one-third. It is in all 
probability destined to form the point of departure for various other 
railroads that will branch out to many important towns on the 
south and south-east coast; and it is besides constructed in a form 
which will render it, as a work of art, one of the greatest ornaments 
of the metropolis. It begins at the east side of the south foot of 
London Bridge, and is carried in nearly a straight line to the High 
Street of Deptford, whence it is continued with a gentle curve 
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across the Ravensborne river to its terminus, about 200 yards from 
the church at Greenwich. The rails are laid throughout on “a via- 
duct, composed of about 1,000 arches, each of 18 feet span, 22 feet 
high, and 25 feet in width from side to side. This form of con- 
struction was rendered necessary by the number of streets over 
which the line must be carried, and with the traffic through which 
it would otherwise have greatly interfered. This difficulty might 
have been overcome by means of an embankment, with arches at 
the intersection of the streets, but the expense in that case would 
have been enormous, since the whole of the materials must have 
been brought from a distance, and the cost of the additional ground 
that must have been purchased would have been great ; whereas, 
by adopting the method described, it is expected that a very con- 
siderable additional revenue will accrue to the Company through 
the letting of the arches, which will be converted into warehouses, 
manufactories, shops, and dwellings. Advantage is taken of the 
saving in distance as compared with the common road, and a 
gravelled foot path has been formed, and planted with trees, at 
the base of the arches, without which indeed the latter could 
hardly have been tenanted, which will be opened to pedestrians 
upon the payment of a toll. To avoid even the appearance of 
danger in passing rapidly along a viaduct 22 feet above the 
ground, a parapet wall is built on each side, about 4 feet high. A 
branch railway, 750 yards long, is carried from the main line at 
the High Street, Deptford, to the river side, where a pier is being 
constructed to facilitate the embarking and landing of passengers 
by steam-vessels. The resident population of the places through 
which this railway is carried amounts to more than 100,000 per- 
sons, a large proportion of whom have avocations which call them 
daily to London, and when the means are afforded for transporting 
them in ten minutes, and at a moderate charge, it is reasonable to 
suppose that a large proportion will take advantage of this means 
for saving time. The Directors look, perhaps not unreasonably, to 
another source for a return for the capital employed. It has been 
asserted that more than three millions of persons, foreigners and 
others, visit London every year on pleasure or business, and it may 
be considered a thing of course, that a very large proportion of these 
will visit the railway at least once during their stay. 

The capital of the Company under its act of incorporation is 
£400,000, divided into 20,000 shares of £20 each. This work is so 
far advanced towards completion, that the line is open for passen- 
gers between London Bridge and Deptford, and trains of carriages 
are dispatched in each direction every half hour. 
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XII—BANKRUPTCY ANALYSIS. 
From November 1, 1835, to November 1, 1836. 


Acents, 2. Auctioneers, 7. Bakers, 3. Bankers, 2, Bath Proprietor, 1. 
Beer Retailers, 3. Bill Brokers,5. Boardiug-house Keepers, 3. Bone- 
dust Manufacturer, 1. Booksellers, 9. Bookbinder, 1. Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 1. Brass Founders, 3. Brewers, 17. Bricklayer, 1. Brick Maker, 
1. Broker (Russian), 1. Builders, 25. Butchers, 7. Button Makers, 2.. 
Cabinet Makers, 9. Calico Printers, 3. Carpenters and Joiners, 16. 
Carpet Manufacturer, 1. Carriers, 2. Carver, 1. Cattle Dealers and 
Salesmen, 11. Cement Manufacturer, 1. Chandler, 1. Cheesemongers 
and Factors, 7. Chemists and Druggists, 6. Cloth Dresser, 7, Clothes 
Dealer, 1. Clothiers and Cloth Manufacturers, 13. Coachmakers, 8. 
Coach Smith, 1. Coach Proprietors, 6. Coal Merchants, 23. Coffee 
House Keeper, 1. Collier, 1. Colour Manufacturer, 1. Colourman, 1. 
Commission Agents, 3. Cooper, 1. Corn Merchants and Dealers, 18. 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, 8. Cotton Cloth Manufacturer, 1. 
Cotton Doubler, 1. Curriers, 8. Dealers, 7. Drapers (Linen), 57. 
Drysalter, 1. Dyers, 4. Earthenware and China Manufacturers, 3. 
Eating House Keeper, 1. Engine Boiler Maker, 1. Factors, 10. Farm- 
ers, 4. Fish Curer, 1. Fishmongers, 2. Flax Merchant, 1. Flax 
Spinners, 4. Flour Sellers, 2. Farrier, 1. Glass Manufacturers, 2. Glass 
Dealer, 1. Glass and Earthenware Dealer, 1. Glove Manufacturer, 1. 
Glover, 1. Glue Manufacturer, 1. Goldsmith, 1. Grocers, 54. Haber- 
dasher, 1. Hardwaremen, 2. Hatters and Hat Manufacturers, 11. 
Hemp and Flax Dealer, 1. Hop Merchants, 2. Horse Dealers, 7. Ho- 
siery Manufacturer, 1. Hosiers, 4. Hotel Keepers, 3. Innkeepers and 
Victuallers, 62. Insurance Broker, 1. Iron Masters, 3, Iron Founders, 7, 
Ironmongers, 9. Jewellers, 8. Lace Manufacturers, 2. Lacemen, 3. 
Lamp Maker, 1, Lamp Dealer, 1. Law Stationer, 1. Lead Merchant, 1. 
Leather Sellers, 3. Lime Burner, 1. Linen Yarn Dealer, 1. Linen Manu- 
facturers, 2, Linen Factors, 2. Livery Stable Keepers, 8. Machine 
Makers, 2. Maltsters,5. Malt Dealer, 1. Manufacturers, 5. Map Seller, 
1. Mariners, 3. Masons, 3. Mercers, 5. Merchants, 31. Metal Broker, 1. 
Millers, 10. Miliiners, 3. Millwright, 2. Money Scriveners,6. Music 
Sellers, 3. Nail Maker, 1. Needle Manufacturer, 1. Nurseryman, 1. 
Oil Broker, 1. Oilmen, 7. Opticians, 7. Packer (Manchester), 1. Paint- 
ers, 4, Paper Manufacturers, 3. Pastrycook, 1. Pawnbrokers, 2. Pencil 
Manufacturer, 1. Perfumer, 1. Plumbers, 6. Posting Master, 1. Potato 
Dealer, 1. Poulterer, 1. Printers (Letterpress), 5. Printer (Furniture), 1. 
Printseller, 1. Provision Dealers, 3. Ribbon Manufacturer, 1. Ro 
Makers, 4. Sacking Manufacturer, 1. Saddlers, 5. Salesman, 1. Salt 
Broker, 1. Schoolmistress, 1. Scriveners, 10. Seedsmen, 3. Shipbuilders, 
3. Ship Owners, 5. Ship Agents, 2. Ship Broker, 1]. Ship Chandler, 1. 
Shoemakers, 6. Shopkeepers, 4. Silk Throwsters,2. Silk Spinner, 1. 
Silk Printer, 1. Silk Mercers, 2. Silversmith, 1. Slater, 1. Smith, 1. 
Smokejack Maker, 1. Soap Manufacturer, 1, Spirit Dealers, 2. Sta- 
tioners, 11. Stove-Grate Manufacturer, 1. Straw Bonnet Makers, 2. 
Straw Hat Dealer, 1. Sugar Refiners,2. Sugar Broker, 1. Surgeons, 
11. Tailors, 20. Tanners, 5. Tea Dealer,1. Timber Merchants, 8. 
Tobacconists, 2. Toy Manufacturer, 1. Trimming Seller, 1. Under- 
writer, 1, Upholsterers,2. Veterinary Surgeons, 2. Vitriol Oil Manu- 
facturer, 1. Warehousemen, 11. Watch and Clock Makers, 3. Watch 
Dealers, 2. Wharfinger, 1. Wheelwright, 1. Wine Merchants, 28. 
Wire Drawer, 1. Wood Turner, 1. Woolstaplers, 4. Woollen Cloth 
Manufacturers, 2. Woollen Drapers, 8.—Total 890, 
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Public Characters. 


17. Carl August Bottiger, eminent German Antiquary . 
Dec. 2. — Boutard ‘ Dictionnaire des Arts du Dessin, &c.’. 
5. Count August Von Platen, Poetry, &c. . 
Feb. 4, Sir W. Gell, Classical Topography and Antiquities 
* William Taylor of Norwich, German Literature, 
* History of German Poetry,’ 
* Bodenmuller, Sculptor. . . 
March 5. Matthew Kessels, Dutch Sculptor « 
11. P. Velyn, Artist, Amsterdam . . 
18, Abbate Carlo Fea, celebrated Archeologist, Rome 
28. Rev. Dr. Valpy. . . 
April 2. J. F. Schriter, Anatomical Draftsman. . 
7. William Godwin, Author of ‘ Caleb Williams,’ &e. 
8. Carl Wichmann, Sculptor. . « 
19. Robert Seymour, Caricaturist. . . 
27. Abraham Saportas, Pres. Roy. Instit., Amsterdam . 
May 2. Jeremiah Holme Wiffen, Translator of Tasso, &c. . 
2. H. Dunker, Landscape Painter, Nuremberg. . . 
13. Sir Charles Wilkins, Orientalist, Translation of the 
26. W. Young Ottley, « Italian School of Design, &e. 
June 4. Barry O'Meara, * Napoleon in Exile,’ &. . 
5. Mrs. Frances Maclellan, ‘ Sketches of Corfu,’ &c. . 
7. Nathan Drake, M. D., ‘ Literary Hours, &c. . . 
10. James Mill, Histo and Political Economy, ‘ His- 
tory of British Tadia. e e e 
_. Malaise, Sculptor, Brussels . . « . 
July 8. Nicolaus Westeudorp, Dutch Antiquary. . 
9. M. K. F. W. Erbstein, — — and Nu- 
mismatics . 
17. Dr. Christian Ludwig Stieglitz, Archeology, &e., 
Alt-Deutsche Baukunst, . . 
22. Professor Schlegel, Copenhagen. . . : 
* Tommaso Sgricci, Improvisatore and Poet, Florence 
Aug. 8. Dr. Fried. en Ludwig Sickler, Archeology, Clas- 
sical Topography, &c. . 


24. William Elford Leach, M. D., Naturalist a 2 @ 
25. Dr. Hufeland, Medical Writer, Berlin . . . . 
30. Charles Henry, M. D., ‘Chemistry. . . 
Sept. 7. John Pond, Astronomer Royal . 
23. Madame Malibran de Beriot, Vocalist e ° 


27. Benjamin bid — of == Theatre, 


&e. 
Oct. 26. George Colnan, the » younger, Dramatic Writer, &e. . 
Nov. 7, John Bannister, Comedian 


* The asterisk signifies that the precise day is not known." 


XII.—Necrological Table of Literary Men, Artists, and 


1835, Nov. 23. Erwin Speckter, Painter . . . « 


75 
65 


1836, Jan. 19. Rev. Edward Burton, D.D., Classical Criticism, "Re. 42 


59 


62 
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PART III. 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1836. 


XIV.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


SLAVES COMPENSATION. 
(6 Will. IV. c.5,—18th March, 1836.] 
An Act for carrying into further Execution Two Acts of his “present Majesty, 
relating to the Compensation for Slaves wpon the Abolition of Slavery, and 
for facilitating the Distribution and Payment of such Compensation, 

Reciting the 3 and 4 Will. 1V. c. 73 (See Companion for 1834, p. 136), 
and the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 45 (see Companion for 1836, p. 123), and that 
large sums of money certified by the commissioners of arbitration, in 
pursuance of the last-mentioned Act, to be the subject of litigation 
before them, or in the courts of the several colonies, have been invested 
by the accountant-general of the Court of Chancery in 3 per cent. Con- 
solidated Bank Annuities, and further sums may be in like manner 
invested ; and it is expedient to enlarge the powers of the said commis- 
sioners, courts, and accountants-general respectively, as to such sums; 
it proceeds to do so accordingly. Empowers such commissioners or 
colonial courts, or court of appeal, to award compensation, to be made 
in money or in such stock; and the accountants-general in Chancery 
and Exchequer to sell such stock and pay the proceeds, or transfer the 
stock accordingly. 

5. Powers of attorney already given to receive payment in money from 
commissioners of National Debt (under former Acts) to be equally valid 
to receive payment in money or stock from such accountants-general. 

6. Letters of attorney for the receipt of compensation under 20/. 
exempted from stamp duty, and persons indemnified for acting upon 
such letters of attorney unstamped. 

7 and 8. Comptroller-general acting under commissioners for reduc- 
tion of the National Debt may take and receive declarations of identity, 
pursuant to the provisions of the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 62 (see Companion 
for 1836, p. 128) ; and making false declarations is a misdemeanor. 

9. All acts already done in accordance with this Act are declared 
valid, and the parties are indemnified. The Treasury may make further 
regulations for payment of compensation. 

10 and 11. Commissioners of arbitration may award costs to be paid to 
parties establishing claims to compensation by parties opposing such 
claims to be taxed, as therein mentioned; and any of the superior courts 
shall, on motion, order judgment to be entered up for the sum specified 
in such taxation; but claimants withdrawing claim 28 days before the 
hearing are not to be liable to costs. : 

12. Appellants to judicial committee of the Privy Council to give secu- 
rity for payment of costs, which may be awarded by such committee. 
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SLAVE TREATY—SPAIN. 
[6 Will. IV. c. 6.—30th March, 1836.] 


An Act for —— into effect a Treaty made between his Majesty and the 
Queen Regent of Spain for the abolition of the Slave Trade, 

Reciting that, on the 28th of June, 1835, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween his Majesty the King of the U. K. of G. B. and L., and the Queen 
Regent of Spain, during the minority of her daughter, Donna Isabella 
the Second, Queen of Spain, whereby it was agreed that the slave-trade, 
on the part of Spain, should be thenceforward totally and finally abo- 
lished in all parts of the world; and her Majesty engaged that, imme- 
diately after the exchange of the ratifications of the treaty, she would take 
the most effectual measures for preventing her subjects from being con- 
cerned, and her flag from being used, in carrying on in any way the trade 
in slaves ; and especially that she would promulgate throughout her do- 
minions a penal law, inflicting a severe punishment on all who should, 
under any pretext whatsoever, take any part in the traffic in slaves. 

The treaty proceeds to carry those objects into effect by a variety of 
regulations recited, but too Jong for insertion here. It regulates the right 
of prize and search ; of compensation for losses by illegal detention ; and 
provides for the adjudication of such cases by the establishment of two 
mixed courts, formed of an equal number of individuals of both nations. 

By the 12th Article, all ships condemned by such courts as having been 
engaged in the slave-trade are.to be broken up and sold. 

By the 13th Article, the negroes found on board are to be placed at the 
disposition of the Government of the capturing vessel, with the full un- 
derstanding that they are to be immediately set free, and full information 
afforded at any time as to their condition. 

Annex (A) contains instructions for the ships of the British and Spanish 
royal navies employed to prevent the traffic in slaves. 

Annex (B) contains regulations for the mixed courts of justice which 
are to reside on the coast of Africa, and ina colonial possession of her 
Catholic Majesty. 

Annex (C) contains regulations for the good treatment of liberated 
Negroes, which have for their object the securing to such Negroes their 
liberty, a knowledge of the tenets of the Christian religion, their advance- 
ment in morality and civilization, and sufficient instruction in mechanical 
arts to earn their subsistence. And, reciting that such treaty was rati- 
fied on the 27th August, 1835, proceeds to carry its beneficent provisions 
into execution. 
is 1. Officers commanding ships of his Majesty or of the Queen of Spain, 
being duly authorized, are empowered to visit and search merchant ships, 
except in the Mediterranean, or within the seas in Europe lying without 
the Straits of Gibraltar, to the northward of the thirty-seventh parallel of 
north latitude, and also within and to the eastward of the meridian of 
longitude twenty degrees west of Greenwich. 

2. Ships suspected of having been fitted out for the purpose of traffic 
in slaves liable to search, detention, and condemnation. 

3 and 4. His Majesty may appoint judges and arbitrators, (with such 
salaries as the Treasury may direct,) to decide all such cases of capture 
as are by the said treaty and by this Act made subject to their jurisdic- 
tion, agreeably to the provisions of the said treaty; and his Majesty may 
appoint a secretary or registrar to the mixed court. 

5. Provides for the death or incapacity of any British judge of such 
courts or of the British arbitrator. 

6. Judges, arbitrators, and registrars, to take an oath of office, therein 
provided ; and are empowered to administer oaths. 

9. Pendency of suits before the judges to be a bar to any proceedings 
instituted for the recovery of the vessels detained. 

10, Judges and commissioners of arbitration already appointed under 
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oo may act until judges and arbitrators are appointed under 
is Act. 

11, Vessels equipped for traffic in slaves to be deemed engaged in the 
slave trade. 

12. Gives a bounty of 5l. for every slave captured; to be recovered as 
therein provided. 

16, 17, and 18. Treasury may order payment of costs awarded for ves- 
sels of her Majesty detained but not condemned; and may repay to the 
seizor of any vessel not condemned the expenses incurred by him; but 
no compensation to be made when any articles specified in the tenth 
article of the treaty are found on board. 

20. All Acts performed under the treaty before the Act to be good and 
sufficient in law. 


ALIENS REGISTRATION. 
[6 Will. IV. c.11.—19th May, 1836.) 
An Act for the Registration of Aliens. 

Repeals 7 Geo. IV. c. 54. 

2. Masters of vessels arriving from foreign parts to declare what aliens 
are on board or have landed, under a penalty for omission, or for false 
declaration, of 20/., and 10/. for each alien omitted; but not to extend to 
mariners navigating the vessel. 

3,4, and 5. Every alien on arrival from abroad to declare his name, 
description, &c., and produce his passport to the chief officer of customs ; 
who is to register the declaration and deliver a certificate to the alien, 
and to transmit declaration, &c., to Secretary of State. 

6. Such certificate on alien departing the realm to be transmitted to 
Secretary of State. 

7 and 8. New certificates to be issued in lieu of such as are lost, and 
to be granted without fee, under a penalty of 20/. 

9 and 10. Penalty for forging or altering certificates, or falsely per- 
sonating, on conviction before two justices, not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, or imprisonment for not exceeding three calendar months; such 
offences to be prosecuted within six months, and before two justices. 

11, Not to affect foreign ministers or their servants; nor aliens who 
have been resident three years, and have obtained a certificate thereof ; 
nor aliens under fourteen years of age. In all questions as to alien or 
not, proof of non-alienage shall lie on the person alleged to be an alien. 


DIVISIONS OF COUNTIES. 
[6 Will. IV. c. 12.—20th May, 1836.]} 
This Act amends the 9 Geo. IV. c. 43, for the division of counties, by 
shortening the periods within which such divisions may be altered—to 
three years after the constituting thereof. Not to extend to Middlesex, 
Scotland, or Ireland. 


CONSTABULARY FORCE—IRELAND. 
[6 Will. IV. c. 13.—20th May, 1836.] 
An Act to consolidate the Laws relating to the Constabulary Force in Ireland. 
Repeals several former Acts. 
2. Existing magistrates, inspectors, constables, &c., to continue until 
it is notified in the ‘‘ Dublin Gazette” that a constabulary force is fully 
organized according to this Act; and then their appointments to cease, 
ase the houses, furniture, horses, arms, &c., to be transferred to the new 
orce. 
3and 4. Constables to hold same offices under this Aet as formerly, 
until otherwise directed; and to take the oath herein mentioned, or, in 
default, to cease to act. 
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5, 7, 8,9, 10. Empower the Lord Lieutenant to appoint an inspector- 
general and other officers. . 

6. Power to Lord Lieutenant to make rules relative to the police force, 
for the purpose of preventing neglect or abuse, and for rendering the 
said force efficient for the discharge of its duties. 

ll and 12. Lord Lieutenant may appoint chief and other constables, 
not exceeding one hundred for a county, nor sixteen fora barony, &c.; 
but in places already declared to be in a disturbed state, or in which, on 
the certificate of magistrates, the Lord Lieutenant has declared the force 
inadequate, he may make or retain an additional force without further 
proclamation: and he may appoint an additional number of constables 
on certification by the sessions of the necessity thereof. 

13. And he may appoint additional constables for any part of Ireland 
which he shall declare by proclamation to be in a disturbed state. - 

14. Contains qualifications and disqualifications for constables. 

15. Constables to attend sessions and execute their warrants, but are 
not to levy tithes or tithe composition, or rents by distress, or penalties 


-of the revenue, or under the Game Laws, except only where forcible 


— shall have been actually made and proved by information on 
oath. 

16. Directs mode of executing processes by constables. 

17. Oath of office under the Act. 

18. No inspector-general, county inspector, or magistrate appointed 
under this Act to sit in Parliament; nor persons belonging to the con- 
stabulary force to vote at elections. , 

19. Penalty not exceeding 5/. may be imposed on chief and other con- 
stables for violation of duty. 

25. Penalty on unlawful possession of arms, &c., supplied to consta- 
bulary, and on assuming the dress, name, &c., of constables, &c., two 
months’ imprisonment and hard labour, or 10l. to be applied to the 
police reward fund. (See post., sec. 49.) 

27, 28. Inspectors, &c., may be ordered to other counties; their ex- 
penses to be defrayed by the county to which they are removed. 

29. Power to Lord Lieutenant to fix salaries of inspectors, &c., not ex- 
ceeding the sums therein mentioned. 

31 to 34. Lord Lieutenant may appoint resident magistrates by war- 
rant under hand and seal, containing the grounds of the appointment; 
and the names of the magistrates are to be published; who are not to 
hold any other office, and to enjoy a salary of not more than 4001. a year. 

35 and 36. Treasury may advance the expenses of constables out of 
the consolidated fund, one moiety thereof to be repaid by the county. 

37. Inspector-general to ascertain the sums chargeable to each county, 
~ =~ the same to the grand jury, who are to present the amount to 

raised. 

38 to 43. Contain regulations for the appointment of a receiver of the 
moneys under the Act, and prescribe his duties and liabilities. 

mo This Act not to extend to high constables, parish, or leet con- 
stables. 

46. Superannuation fund to be provided, by deduction of 2l, per cent. 
per ann. out of the salaries of officers under the act ; and, if insufficient, 
one half of the deficiency is to be made up by the county, and the other 
half out of the consolidated fund. 

47. Lord Lieutenant empowered to superannuate inspector, &c., and 
grand jury shall present yearly allowances accordingly. 

48. Regulates the conditions and proportions of allowances to con- 
stables superannuated. 

49. Fines on constables and penalties payable to the police to form a 
fund to be called the ‘ Police Reward Fund.’ ; 

50. Protects constables in executing warrants, from want of juris- 
diction in magistrates. 
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51, Each paymaster to keep accounts of receipts and payments, to be 
submitted half-yearly to the Special Road Sessions; to be transmitted to 
Inspector-General. 

52. Sub-Inspectors to transmit to Inspector-General, and to the secre- 
tary of the Grand Jury, monthly returns of the disposition and number of 
the constabulary force. 

53. The certificate of charge on counties to be prepared by the In- 
spector-General upon the monthly returns, 

57. Statement of the amount of the Constabulary Force, and of their 


salaries, &c., and of the whole expenditure, to be laid annually before 
Parliament. 


[5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 36.—28th July, 1836.] 
This Act amends the foregoing Act by raising the salaries thereby fixed 
for paymasters and sub-constables; and by exempting counties in their 


liabilities thereby directed from the expenses of horses, arms, &c., and of 
the four county inspectors. 


BANKRUPTS—IRELAND. 
[6 Will. IV. c. 14.—20th May, 1836.] 
An Act to amend the Laws reluting to Bankrupts in Ireland. 
This Act consists of 160 sections. Its object is to consolidate all the 
former statutes relating to agro ail in Ireland, and it accordingly re- 
a 


sigan them, and contains in itself a complete system of administering 
ankrupts’ estates. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY—JAMAICA. 
: [6 Will. IV, c. 16.—7th June, 1836.] 

Reciting that, by the 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 73, (the Act for the Abolition 
of Slavery, see Companion for 1834, p. 136), it was provided that nothing 
therein should prevent the enactment by the respective governors, coun- 
cils, and assemblies, or by local legislatures, or by his Majesty, with the 
advice of his Privy Council, of any such acts of general assembly, or ordi- 
nances, or orders in council, as might be requisite for carrying that Act into 
full and complete effect: and reciting that on the 4th of July, 1834, by 
an Act of the Governor, Council, and General Assembly of the Island of 
Jamaica, various enactments were made supplementary to the said Act of 
‘Parliament, and that such Act has expired, but that its provisions are 
necessary to give full effect in the said Island of Jamaica to the said Act 


of Parliament, accordingly revives and continues such Act of the Governor, 
&e., till lst August, 1840. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE—WEST INDIES. 
(6 Will. IV. c. 17.—7th June, 1836.] 

Reciting that it is expedient to make provision for the better admi- 
nistration of justice throughout the West Indian Islands, and for that 
purpose to erect two courts of judicature within the same, and to com- 
mit to such courts a superior and exclusive civil and criminal juris- 
diction, to be exercised by them throughout several of such Islands, con- 
stituting distinct and separate governments, and possessing distinct and 
separate general assemblies: accordingly empowers his Majesty to erect 
two such Courts in the West India islands, each island to be divided into 
two judicial districts as therein mentioned. The Act then regulates the 
appointment and powers of tke judges, It gives the Courts an equitable 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and confers a right of appeal from their 
decisions to the King in Council. lt preserves the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions and for the recovery of small debts, and all existing usages; and 
directs that its provisions shall not take effect until Acts of Assembly 
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shall have passed repealing all existing laws which could interfere with its 
operation, and until his Majesty has declared by an Order in Council (to 
be laid before Parliament) that such condition has been complied with. 


BISHOPRIC OF DURHAM. 
[6 Will. 1V. c. 19.—2Ist June, 1836.] 

By this Act, the Palatine Jurisdiction of the Bishop of Durham is se- 
parated from the Bishopric, and vested in the Crown. The County 
Court is abolished and provisions made for compensation. But the Bishop- 
ric is not to Jose any rights not thereby expressly taken away; and the 
future Bishopric is to be held subject to the directions of Parliament. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LEASES REGULATION. 
(6 Will, IV. c. 20.—21st June, 1836.] 


An Act for imposing certain Restrictions on the Renewal of Leases by 
Ecclesiastical Persons. 

This Act directs that no ecclesiastical lease shall be granted by way of 
renewal of any lease previously granted for two or more lives, until one or 
more of the persons for whose lives such lease shall have been so made 
shall die, and then only for the surviving lives or life and for such new life 
or lives as,together with the life or lives of such survivor or survivors, shall 
make up the number of lives, not exceeding threein the whole, for which 
such lease shall have been so made; and where granted for forty years, 
not until fourteen years have expired; and where for thirty years, not 
until ten years have expired; and where granted for twenty-one years, 
not until seven years have expired; and where any lease shall have been 
granted for years, it shall not be renewable for any life or lives. 

2. Renewed leases must contain recitals of names, &c., as to the pre- 
ceding term as therein mentioned, which recitals are to be taken as evi- 
dence of fact. 

3. Penalty on persons introducing recitals into lease, knowing the same 
to be false, 500/., or five years’ improved annual value. 

4. But the Act is not to prevent the granting of leases at shorter pe- 
riods than those directed by the Ist sec., where a practice of shorter re- 
newal shall be certified to have existed for ten years past, as therein 
mentioned. 

5. Nor to prevent ecclesiastical effecting exchanges under cer- 
tain conditions, therein mentioned. 

6 to8. Nor to prevent grants under Acts of Parliament; nor for the 
same term as preceding leases ; nor to render valid illegal leases. 

9. Leases contrary to this Act are declared void, if granted after Ist of 
March, 1836. 

10. Act not to extend to Ireland. 


[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 64.—13th August, 1836.] 


This Act explains the foregoing Act by directing that leases shall not be 
void by reason of not containing the recitals directed by the 2 sec. supra. 


{LETTER STEALING—(SCOTLAND.) | 
[6 Will. IV. c. 21.—21st June, 1836.]} 
This Act prevents persons in Scotland accused of letter-stealing from 
being entitled to insist on liberation upon bail ; but empowers the Judges 


of the Court of Justiciary or Sheriff or Sheriff Substitute to admit to bail 
in such cases. 
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BASTARD WILLS—(SCOTLAND). 
[6 Will. LV. c. 22.—21st June, 1836.] 
Reciting that it is just, humane, and expedient that-bastards or natural 
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children in Scotland should have the power of disposing of their mov- 
et estates by testaments or last wills: gives them such power accord- 
ingly. 


SUGAR DUTIES. 
[6 Will. TV. c. 26.—4th July, 1836.] 
This is the Act granting the annual Sugar Duties, but it varies from the 


preceding ones in its provisions regarding East India Sugar. The follow- 
ing is the present scale of duty :-— 


Sugar, brown, or Muscovado, or clayed sugar, not being refined, the cwt. 
‘+ the growth of any British Possession in America, and im- 
ported from thence . - the cwt. 
- the growth of any British possession within the limits of 
the East India Company’s Charter, into which the im- 
portation of foreign sugar may be by this Act prohibited, 
and imported from thence . . the cwt, 
» the growth of any other British possession within those 
limits, and imported from thence. e - the cwt. 
the produce of, and imported from, any British Pos- 
e do. 
e e e do. 

. Prohibits the importation into any part of the presidency of Fort 
William, in Bengal, or of any British Dependency thereof, of any foreign 
sugar, or sugar the growth of any British Possession into which foreign 
sugar can be legally introduced, except the districts, &c., appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council; but sugar produced from such dis- 
tricts, &c., cannot be imported at the lower duty. 

5 and 6. Direct the mode of obtaining the allowance of the lower 
duty by the production of a certificate of the Collector of Customs at 
the shipping-port, as therein mentioned. 


BANKRUPTS’ FUNDS. 
[ 6 Will. LV. 27.—4th July, 1836.] 
This Act invests in Government Securities further portions of the cash 


lying unemployed in the Bank of England belonging to bankrupts’ 
estates. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS—SECURITIES. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 28.—4th July, 1836.] 


Reciting that it is expedient to enable persons and bodies corporate 
from whom security may be required in respect of any matter relating to 
the revenues of the Post-Office, Land Revenue, Customs, Excise, Stamps, 
or Taxes, in lieu of giving such security by bond, to give the same by 
transfer of stocks or deposit of Exchequer bills in the manner herein- 
after mentioned: allows them to do so accordingly in the manner and 
under the restrictions therein mentioned. Such stock is also made liable 
to sale upon certificate of default in the conditions of deposit, for pay- 
ment to the department suffering thereby, as therein mentioned; and the 
mode of deciding disputes as to defaults is also pointed out. 


DUBLIN POLICE. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 29.—4th July, 1836.] 
An Act for improving the Police in the district of Dublin Metropolis. 
Reciting that it is expedient to substitute a new and more efficient sys- 
tem of Police within the limits of the district of Dublin metropolis, and 
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to constitute an office of Police, which, acting under the immediate au. 
thority of the Chief Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, shall direct and 
control the whole of such new system of Police within those limits; ac- 
cordingly empowers the Lord Lieutenant to establish a new Police Office, 
and appoint two persons as justices of police for the district of Dublin 
metropolis and the surrounding district, under the directions of the chief 
or under secretary ; and which justices need not have any qualification 
of estate, but must take the oath prescribed, and their annual salaries 
must not exceed 001. 

4. A police force for the whole district to be appointed by the chief or 
under secretary, consisting of men who shall be sworn in by one of the 
justices to act as constables for — the peace, and preventing 
robberies and other felonies, and apprehending offenders against the 


ce. 

5. The justices may make regulations for the management of the police 
force, and may suspend or dismiss policemen. 

6. Penalty on publicans harbouring policemen during the hours of 
duty, not exceeding 51. 

7. Empowers policemen to apprehend all loose, idle, and disorderly per- 
sons whom they shall find disturbing the public peace, or whom they 
shall have just cause to suspect of any evil designs, and all persons whom 
they shall find between sunset and the hour of eight in the forenoon lying 
in any highway, yard, or other place, or loitering therein, and not giving 
a satisfactory account of themselves, and to deliver any person so appre- 
hended into the custody of the constable appointed under this Act, who 
shall be in attendance at the nearest watch-house, in order that such per- 
son may be secured until he can be brought before a justice of the peace. 

8. Night constables may take bail for appearance of parties before a 
justice for petty misdemeanors as therein directed. 

9. Penalty for assaults on policemen, not exceeding 5l. 

10 to 18. Prescribe the mode of appointing a receiver, and his duties 
and liabilities. 

19. No justice appointed under the Act to sit in Parliament; and no 
—— receiver, policeman, &c., to vote at elections, under a penalty 
of 1001. 

20. The present police, &c., in the metropolitan district shall continue 
until it shall be notified that the new police is appointed, and then all 
watchboxes, arms, &c., shall be given up to the new police. Penalty for 
not giving up the watchboxes, &c., not exceeding 5/.  ~ 

21. Power to justices to set up watchboxes. 

22. No constable to be a menial servant. 

23. No brewer, or distiller, or dealer in wine by retail to licensed pub- 
lic-houses, or person who shall have a licence to sell malt liquors or spi- 
rituous liquors, or who sha!l in any manner be engaged asa seller thereof, 
no victualler nor person keeping a public-house, shall be capable of hold- 
ing any office under this Act. 

24 and 25. Justices to raise the like taxes as present divisional justices, 
and to appoint collectors of said taxes. 

26 to 29. Prescribe the duties of collectors. 

30. Justices to raise and levy all taxes and arrears. 

" 31. Divisional justices to deliver up to justices appointed by this Actall 
books of accounts, receipts, taxes, &c., within ten days after being re- 
quired so to do, under a penalty of 100/.- 

32. Divisional justices to be hereafter appointed by Lord Lieutenant. 

33. Accounts to be laid before Parliament annually. 

34. Regulates allowances to disabled persons acting under this Act. 

35. Rights, powers, &c., of divisional justices to continue when not 
altered by this Act. 

36. Constables, &c., under this Act invested with same powers as 
similar officers under the Act 48 Geo. III. c, 140, ‘ 
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37. Justices may summon persons charged with offences punishable on 
summary conviction under this Act, but within three months. 

38, 39. Prescribe the application of penalties and the imprisonment for 
non-payment. 

43. So much of 48 Geo. III. c. 140, as directs sums presented for houses 
of correction to be paid to receiver under that Act, repealed; and such 
sums to be paid by treasurer of county as other moneys presented are 

aid. 

44, Contains the form of oath of office under the Act. 


45. Repeals so much of 31 Geo. III. as prohibits horse-races within 
nine miles of Dublin Castle. 


MURDERERS’ EXECUTION. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 30.—14th July, 1836.] 


This Act, reciting the provision of the 9 Geo. IV. c. 31, (see Companion. 
for 1829, p. 149,) by which every person convicted of murder must be ex- 
ecuted according to law on the day next but one after that on which the 
sentence should be passed, unless the same should happen to be Sunday, 
and in that case on the Monday following, and that sentence should be 
pronounced immediately after the conviction of every murderer, unless. 
the Court should see reasonable cause for postponing the same, &c.; and 
reciting that for the ends of justice, and especially more effectually to 
preserve from an irrevocable punishment any persons who may hereafter 
be convicted upon erroneous or perjured evidence, it is expedient to alter 
that Act; repeals it accordingly, and directs that the judge shall proceed 
on convictions of murder as in all other capital offences. 


CHAPELS OF EASE—(IRELAND.) 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 31.—14th July, 1836.] 

This Act, reciting that it is expedient to afford greater facilities to the 
carrying into effect the objects proposed by Act of Geo. Il.—viz., for the 
encouragement of building chapels of ease in Ireland, proceeds to amend 
the same. It directs the mode of endowment and investiture of pa- 
tronage, and subjects the endowed chapels to visitation in the manner 
therein mentioned. Any person may allot, with the consent of the 
bishop, any land not exceeding one acre for the site of a chapel not less. 
than one mile from the Mother Church, unless ina city or town, &c. 


BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


[6 and 7 Will. IV. c.32.—14th July, 1836.] 
An Act for the Regulation of Benefit Building Societies. 

Reciting that certain societies, commonly called Building Societies, 
have been established in different parts of the Kingdom, principally 
amongst the industrious classes, for the purpose of raising by small pe- 
riodical subscriptions a fund to assist the members thereof in obtaining a 
small freehold or leasehold property, and that it is expedient to afford 
encouragement and protection to such societies and the property ob- 
tained therewith : accordingly empowers societies to. be established for 
the purpose of raising, by the monthly or other subscriptions of the 
several members, shares not exceeding the value of 150/, for each share, 
such subscriptions not to exceed in the whole 20s. per month for each 
share, a fund for the purpose of enabling each member to receive the 
amount or value of his or her share or shares therein, to erect or pur- 
chase one or more dwelling house or houses, or other real or leasehold 
estate, to be secured by way of mortgage to such society until the amount. 
of his or her shares shall have been fully repaid with interest, and all fines 
or other payments incurred in respect thereof. 
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_ 4. Provisions of Friendly Society Acts of 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, and 4 and 5 
Will. IV. c. 40, (see Companion for 1830, p. 189, and for 1835, p. 142,) ex- 
tended to this Act. 

5. Receipt endorsed on mortgage to be sufficient discharge without 
reconveyance. 
_. 6. Not to authorize investment of funds in Savings’ Bank. 
7. Benefit of Act to extend to all societies established prior to June, 1836, 


INSTRUMENTS OF SASINE—(SCOTLAND.) 
(6 and 7 Will. 4. c. 33.—14th July, 1836.] 


This Act removes doubts which had arisen as to the validity of instru. 
ments of sasine and resignation ad remanentiam recorded in certain pubiic 
registers, founded on alleged erasures in the said instruments, whereby a 
want of confidence in the security of the land rights of Scotland had been 
produced, by directing that no challenge to such instruments on account 
of erasures should be allowed, unless it should be proved that such 
erasures had been made for the purpose of fraud, or the record thereof is 
not conformable to the instrument as presented for registration: but 
judgments passed before 12th of May, 1835, and feudal titles to remedy 
defects, shal] not be affected. 


PETTY SESSIONS—(IRELAND.) 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 34.—14th July, 1836.] 


This Act amends the 7 and 8 Geo. IV, c. 67, for the better administration 
of justice at the holding of Petty Sessions by justices of the peace in 
Ireland. 


SALE AND ASSIZE OF BREAD. 

[6and7 Will. IV. c. 37.—28th July, 1836.] 
An Act to repeal the several Acts now in force relating to Bread to be sold out 
of the City of London and the Liberties thereof and beyond the Weekly 
Bills 54 Mortality and Ten Miles of the Royal Exchange ; and to provide 
other 1 ee for the Making and Sale of Bread, and for preventin 
the Adulteration of Meal, Flour, and Bread, beyond the Limits aforesuid. 
This Act, reciting that it is expedient (as in the title), proceeds forthwith 
to repeal all Acts relating to the making and selling of bread, or to the 

unishment for adulterating meal, &c., out of the city of London and 
| asa808e the bills of mortality, and enacts that there shall be no longer 
any assize of bread beyond such limits, or any regulation respecting the 
price thereof. 

2. Authorizes bread to be sold beyond those limits, if made of flour or 
meal of wheat, barley, rye, oats, buck wheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, 
rice, or potatoes, or any of them, and with any common salt, pure water, 

, milk, barm, leaven, potato or other yeast, and mixed in such pro- 
portions as the bakers shal] think fit, but with no other ingredient or 
matter whatsoever, subject to the regulations herein-after contained. 

3 and 4, And it may be sold of any weight or size; but it must be sold 
by weight, and in no other manner, under a penalty not exceeding 40s., 
except French and fancy bread and rolls. 
5. And bakers must use avoirdupois weight, under a penalty of 
exceeding 5/., nor less than 40s. 

6. And they must provide in their shops beams, scales, and weights, &c., 
to weigh bread when required, under a penalty for neglect, or using 
false weights, of not exceeding 5/. . 
43 ~ similar enactment for bakers and sellers of bread, delivering by 
8. Adulterating bread, by mixing other ingredients than those men- 
tioned in the 2nd. sec, to be punishable by a fine not exceeding 10/., nor 
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Jess than 5/., or imprisonment for not exceeding six months: and the 
names of such offenders are to be published in a local newspaper, 

9, Adulterating corn, meal, or flour, or selling flour of one sort of corn 
as the flour of another sort, subject to a penalty not exceeding 20/., nor 
less than 51. 

li. Magistrates or peace officers by their warrants may search a baker’s 
premises, and if any adulterated flour, bread, &c., be found, the same 
may be seized, and disposed of at the discretion of such seizing or ad- 
judging magistrates. 

12. Penalty if ingredients for adulteration of meal or bread are found 
in any premises, deposited for use; for first offence, not exceeding 10l., 
nor less than 40s.; for second offence, 5l., and for every subsequent of- 
fence, 10/.; and the names of offenders are to be published in local news- 

apers. 
13. Penalty for obstructing search, not exceeding 101., and if occasioned 
by wilful default of journeymen and servants, they may be adjudged to 
pay a reasonable recompense to their masters, or be imprisoned for not 
exceeding one month. 

14. Bakers not to bake bread or rolls on the Lord’s day, or sell bread 
or bake pies, &c., after half past one o’clock on that day, under a penalty 
of 10s. for the first offence, 20s. for the second, and 40s. for the third, 
and costs to the prosecutor,—to be levied and applied as therein men- 
tioned. But the Act is not to prevent bakings till half past one on 
Sundays, nor on that subject to extend to Scotland. 

15. No miller, mealman, or baker to act as a justice of the peace under 
this Act, under a penalty of 1001. 

16. Penalty for opposing execution of the Act, not exceeding 101. 

The remainder of the Act regulates the mode of recovery and appli- 
cation of penalties and forfeitures, and of appeal to the quarter sessions; 
and contains particular enactments as regards penalties for Scotland,— 


and finally directs that it shall not lessen the rights of the universities, 
or of any lord of the leet or clerk of the market, except as regards the 
assize of bread. Not to extend to Ireland. 


EXCISE LICENCES—IRELAND. 
[6 and 7 Will. 1V. c.38.—28th July, 1836.] 


This Act amends the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 68, in several particulars. It 
directs the proper officers of excise, before granting licences to persons 
licensed in the year preceding, to require a certificate of good character 
from the chief constable of the constabulary force in the district, or 
two overseers in addition to the certificate required by the recited Act. 

2 and 3. Process servers not to be licensed to retail spirits, nor 
grocers, &c., to retail spirits to be consumed on the premises. (But see 
cap. 72, post.) 

4. Retailers’ houses shall not be open for the sale of spirits between 
nine at night of Sunday, and nine in the morning of Monday, except to 
travellers, under a penalty of 21. 

5. Booths and tents at fairs, &c., not to be open for the sale of spirits, 
wine, or beer, atany hour between six in the evening and nine in the 
morning in summer, and three in the afternoon and nine in the morn- 
ing in winter, under a similar penalty of 21. 

6. Justices and constables may enter into any house, &c., in which 
spirits or beer is sold, and put out persons tippling or gambling at pro- 
hibited hours, and such persons on not quitting, or resisting justices, &c., 
may beapprehended, and shall forfeit not exceeding 20s. 

7. If asoldier offends, justice to communicate the same to his com- 
manding officer. 

8. Retailers shall not permit illegal assemblies in their —— or hang 
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out flags or emblems therefrom,-under a penalty of 2U., and forfeiture of 
the licence. 
_ 9. Justices and constables may enter any house in which spirits or beer 
is sold, and put out persons so illegally assembled, and remove such 
flags or emblems, &c.; and persons not quitting, or resisting justices, &c., 
may be apprehended, and shall forfeit not exceeding 20s. 
_ 10, 11. Penalty on persons selling beer and opposing the entering of 
justices, not exceeding 10s., and delaying to admit, 21. 

13. Number of overseers, under 3 and 4 Will. LV. c. 68, increased, and 
they are to be constables. 


16. Licences may be annulled when licensed persons shall have offended 
three times. — 
The Act then regulates the mode of proceeding for offences under it, 


—. the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c, 68. to be in force, except as thereby 


IMPORTATION AND KEEPING OF ARMS, &c., INTRELAND. 
[6 and 7 Will. 1V. c. 39.—28th July, 1836.] 

This Act continues for one year, and from thence ta the end of the 
then next session of Parliament, the several Acts relating to the impor- 
tation and keeping of arms and gunpowder in Ireland, therein mentioned, 
and the last of which is the 4 and 5 Will. 1V.c. 53. (See Companion for 
1835, p. 150.) 


COMMISSARY COURT—SCOTLAND. 


(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 41.—28th July, 1836.]} 


This Act abolishes the Commissary Court of Edinburgh, and transfers 
the duties of the commissioners to the sheriff of Edinburgh, and who is to 


take the proofs in consistorial causes in Scotland in the mode therein 
directed. 


ENTAILED ESTATES—SCOTLAND. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 42.—28th July, 1836.] 


This Act enables heirs to deal with entailed property in Scotland, by 
conferring on them certain powers not before possessed, and authorizes 
the sale of such property for the payment of debts in the mode thereby 
pointed out. 


VOLUNTARY OATHS—SCOTLAND. 


[Gand 7 Will. IV. c. 43.—28th July, 1836.] 

This Act provides against doubts as to the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 62, (the 
Act against voluntary oaths,—see Companion for 1836, p. 128,) applying 
to prevent judicial ratifications by married women,—and declares that 
that Act shall not be construed to have any such operation. 


HORSE DUTIES. 


(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 45.—28th July, 1836.] 

This Act transfers the collection and management of the duties in 
Great Britain on horses let for hire, and on licences relating to the same, 
from the commissioners of Stamps and Taxes to the commissioners of 
Excise. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE—NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[6 and 7Will. IV. c. 46.—28th July, 1836.] 


This Act continues until the 3!st day of December, 1837, and from 
thence to the end of the then next session of Parliament, the 9thrGeo. 1V., 
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c. 83, for the administration of justice in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land. 


JUDGES’ CHAMBERS. 
[6 and 7 Will. 1V.c. 49.—28th July, 1836.} 

This Act, reciting that the present chambers of the judges are insuf- 
ficient for the accommodation of the public and for the necessary trans- 
action of business therein, and that it is expedient new chambers should 
be erected for the use of the judges on the rolls estate; accordingly 
authorizes the Master of the Rolls (with consent of the Treasury) to 
demise part of the rolls estate to the society of judges and serjeants. 


HORSE PATROL. 
[6 and 7 Will. [V. c.50.—13th August, 1836.]} 

This Act empowers the Secretary of State to place the horse patrol 
under the authority of the justices appointed under the 10 Geo. 1V.c. 44. 
the Metropolitan Police Act.—(See Companion for 1830, p. 182.) 

4. Imposes a penalty for assaulting such horse patrol in the execution 
of their duty, of not exceeding 5/., and in default of immediate pay- 
ment, imprisonment with or without hard labour for not exceeding two. 
months ; and sec. 5 imposes a penalty on the horse patrol for disobedience 
of orders, of not exceeding 10/., or imprisonment for not more than 
three months, | 

And by sec. 6, victuallers harbouring horse patrol are subject to a 

By the following sections, the receiver of the metropolitan police dis- 
trict is invested with the property belonging tothe patrol and directed 
to pay the expenses of the establishment. 

And by the last section, the patrol are forbidden to vote at elections, 


PRISONS—IRELAND. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 51.—13th August, 1836.] 

This Act converts the Richmond General Penitentiary into a prison 
for the county of the city of Dublin, and empowers the Lord Lieutenant © 
to discontinue the Smithfield Penitentiary as a prison. 

By sec. 5, so much of the 48 Geo. III. c. 140, as relates to the exercise 
of any power by divisional justices over gaols, &c., is repealed. 

By sec. 6, the grand jury of the county of the city of Dublin are em- 
powered to appoint a board of superintendence as in other counties under 
the 7 Geo. IV. c. 74; and by sec. 7, the provisions of that Act with 


respect to the support of poor prisoners are extended to prisoners con- 


fined in the Marshalsea, Dublin. » 


PAPER DUTIES. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 52.—13th August, 1836.} 

An Act to repeal the Duties and Drawbacks of Excise on Paper printed, 
painted, or stained in the U. K.; and to reduce the Duties, Allowances, 
and Drawbacks on Paper, Button-board, Mill-board, Paste-board, and 
Scale-board,made in the U. K., of the first Class ; and to discontinue the 
Excise Survey on the Manufacturers of certain Articles made from Paper, 
and on dealers in and retailers of Vinegar. 

Reciting that, by the 43 Geo. III, c. 69, and 5 Geo. IV. c. 55, certain 
duties were imposed on paper (as therein stated) and according to the 
class or denomination, which distinction is now found inconvenient, 
repeals such duties ; but does not extend to duties charged and drawbacks 
payable before the 5th July, 1836. Gs 
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2. The duties and drawbacks aye to cease after the 10th October, 1836, 
on paper, glazed paper, sheathing paper, button paper, button-board, 
mill-board, paste-board, and scale-board, made in the U. K. of materials 
of — first class ; but bygone duties payable before that day areto be 
paid. 

3. And aduty of 14d. per pound weight isto be charged on all paper, 
mill- board, &c., made in the U. K., of whatever kind or description, 
without reference to the soxt, kind, or quality cf the materials emploved 
in the manufacture. 

4. weenie and drawbacks on all paper, &c., to be paid at 13d. per 

ound. 


5. Drawback on stained paper exported to be 2d. for every dozen-square 
yards. 


6. Duties, allowances, and drawbacks to be collected and paid under 
former existing regulations. 


7. Makers henceforth are not required to write on the label the class 
of paper. 

8 The penalty for not obliterating or defacing labels is reduced from 
200/. to 10/. for each label. 

9. So much of the 1 Geo. IV. c. 58 as requires paste-board makers to 
take out a license and make evtry of their premises, &c., repealed. 

10. So much of the 58 Geo. TIL. c. 65. as authorizes the survey of dealers 
in and retailers of Vinegar, repealed. 

1] and 12. Paper-makers sending to stationers, paste-board inakers, and 
paper-stainers first class paper charged with duty before the 10th October, 
may, upon notice, send with it a certificate, on which, after 10th October 
the holder may obtain a remission of the duty to the reduced rate, in 
the manner therein directed. 

13. Stationer, paste-board maker, or paper-stainer receiving such paper 
to keep it apartfrom other paper and unopened, unless it is wanted for 
immediate consumption, when a memorandum of the reams made use 
of shall be made on the certificate. 

Sec. 14, regulates the form and mode in which the claim for such al- 
lowance should be made, to the officer of excise, who is to examine 
the paper, &c., produced, and if satisfied that it is the same received 
with the certificates, is to certify that the stationer, &c., is entitled to 
the allowance. 

15. Such allowances are not to be payable till twelve weeks after the 
charge of duty; andif the duty is not paid, the claim to allowance shall 
be forfeited. 

16. Penalty on fraudulently obtaining or attempting to obtain the 
allowance, a forfeiture of the paper and allowance and 5001l. beside. | 

17. All paper, glazed paper, sheathing paper, button- board, mill-board, 
paste-board, and scale-board, of whatever materials and in whatever 
manner manufactured, to be subject to duty; but exempts till ]!th Oc- 


tober, 1838, goods made under a patent granted to T. R. Williams, and 


vested in C. Stanbridge, and W. F. Marshall. 


POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 54.—13th August, 1836.] 
An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the Conveyance of 
Newspapers by the Post. 

Repeals the several previous Acts—including the 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 44 
(see Companion for 1835, p. 144,) and 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 25, (see Com- 
panion for 1836. p. 117.) 

2. Newspapers sent by the general post within the U. K. to go free. 

3. Newspapers sent by the general post and delivered by the pennyor . 
two-penny post, and vice versd, to go free. 


4. Newspapers sent by two-penny post only to pay Id,; and may be 
sent within post towns at the like rate. : 
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5. Newspapers sent from the U. K. by packets to the Colonies, and 
vice versd, to go free. 

6. Newspapers may be sent from one colony to another colony, vid the 
U. K., by packet boat, free. 

7 and 8. Newspapers sent from the U. K.to the Colonies by private 
ships, and vice vers, to pay ld. 

9. Newspapers to or from foreign countries to pay 2d. 

10. In case satisfactory proof is given to the post-master general that 
any foreign state receives or sends newspapers to or from the U. K, free 
of duty, then no duty to be charged on newspapers to or from such 
state, if by packet boat; or if by other vessels, then only ld. 

11, One penny to be paid by the post-master general to masters of 
private ships for each newspaper carried to or from the U. K. 

12, Post-master general, notwithstanding any postage charged on 
newspapers by foreign states, may (with consent of the Treasury) send 
newspapers to any such state by packets free of duty, and by private 
ships for ld, each, and may receive and deliver newspapers sent from 
any such foreign state by packets, and printed in the language of such 
states, free, and by private ships at ld.each; or charge a duty equivalent 
to the postage charged by such states. 

13. But the post-master general (with consent of the Treasury) may 
again impose the said rates of 2d., if they have been remitted, and he 
shall think it expedient. 

14. Empowers the post-master general to extend the provisions of this 
Act to newspapers sent from or to any of the Colonies to or from any 
foreign kingdom or state, vid the U. K. 

15 and 16. Newspapers to be sent without cover or in open cover, and 
no writing or marks other than the name and address to be allowed. 

17. And to be put into the post office within seven days after date if 
going out of the U. K. 

18. Power for the post-master general to search, &c.; and to charge 
bbe postage, or detain papers, sent, on breach of the foregoing regu- 
ations. 

_ 19. Sender to be liable to treble duty on attempt to evade the duty of 
ostage. 
20. Post-master general to regulate the time of delivery. 

21. Not compulsory to send newspapers through the post. 

22, Newspapers re-directed to be forwarded free of postage if not 
opened. 

PO. Disputes are to be referred to the post-master general, whose 
decision (with three commissioners of the Treasury) shall be final. 


LOAN SOCIETIES—IRELAND. 
[6 and 7 Will. 1V.c. 55.—13th August, 1836.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to Loan Societies in Ireland. 


Reciting that, certain institutions for establishing loan funds have 
been and may be established in Ireland for the benefit and advantage of 
the industrious classes of his Majesty’s subjects ; and that it is expedient 
to give protection to the funds of such institutions, and also to afford 
encouragement to the formation of other institutions of a like kind; 
accordingly authorizes societies to be formed in Ireland, for raising by 
loans at not more than 6/. per cent. interest, a fund for granting loans ; 
and such societies may make rules, &c., under the restrictions in this 
Act; but such rules must be enrolled. : 

2 and 3. Acentral board to be formed in Dublin, to be called the loan 
fund board, to be appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, and to superintend 
such societies. 

4. Three transcripts of the rules to be submitted to the barrister ap- 
pointed by the board, and if conformable to law to be oo by 
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him, (his fee not to exceed one guinea at any one time,) and one of such 
transcripts so certified is to be forwarded to the loan fund board, and 
another to the clerk of the péace for enrolment. 

6. On refusal of barrister to certify rules, transcript to be submitted to 
the quarter sessions, who may certify it. 

7. Rules to be certified, transmitted, and enrolled pursuant to 4 and 5 


Will. ‘i c. 40, (the Friendly Societies Act,—see Companion for 1835, 
p. 142. 


8. Society may appoint officers. 
9. Rules to be entered in a book to be kept by the officer of the so- 


ciety, and to be open to inspection,—and a transcript therefrom shall be 
evidence of the rules. 


10. Property of society vested in trustees. 

11. No manager or trustee to receive any remuneration, 

12. Treasurer to give security. 

13. Amount of loan not to exceed 101. at one time. 

14. No note or security to be chargeable to stamp duty. 

15. The whole amount of the interest (not exceeding 6d. in the pound 
for twenty weeks) may be included in the security at the time of the 
loan—and such security may be sued on in default of any instalment. 
Pp Directs the mode of recovery on such securities before justices of 

e ce. 

17. Societies violating enrolled rules, or the provisions of this Act, to 
be deprived of the benefits thereof, by the loan fund board. . 

18. No clerk or other servant shall receive a present of any description 
from any borrower, under a penalty of 201. 

19. No business to be transacted at any hotel or public-house, under 
a penalty of 10l. 

20. Any person advancing money on loan to such society may dispose 
of or transfer the same, as therein directed. 

21. Societies for establishing charitable pawn offices, at which money 
may be lent to the industrious poor upon pledge, shall cause their rules 
to be certified, and thereupon have the benefit of this Act. 

22. Enables such charitable societies to make loans to fishermen, on 
the security of their boats to one half the value as therein directed. 

23. Abstract of accounts to be made out yearly, and sent to the loan 
fund board. 


24. Profits shall be applied to charitable purposes. 


CESSIO BONORUM. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 56.—13th August, 1836.] 


An Act forregulating the Process of Cessio Bonorum in the Court of 
rie and for extending the Jurisdiction of Sheriffs in Scotland to such 
ases. 

1. Gives the sheriff jurisdiction as to Cessio Bonorum. 

2 and 3. A debtor against whom a warrant to imprison is issued, &c., 
may apply for decree of Cessio, by presenting to the sheriff of the county 
in which he lives a petition praying for such decree. 

4. The sheriff isthereupon to give notice to all the creditors, and the 
to give ina state of his affairs and all his books, &c., as therein 

irected. 

5. Debtor to undergo examination before sheriff. 

6 to 15. Provide for the decision of cases before the sheriff, and 
appeel to the court of session, and by such court and the Lord Ordinary 
on bills. 

16. Decree to operate as an assignation to creditors, or disposition 
omnium bonorum to be granted, at their choice. 

18. Dyvour’s habit abolished, but the oath is to be taken, and insol- 
vency proved if denied. 

19, Regulates appeals to the House of Lords. 
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CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
(6 and7 Will. IV. c.57.—13th August, 1836.] 


This Act, reciting that the inhabitants of the territories adjacent to 
the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, being in an uncivilized state, 
offences against persons and property are frequently committed by 
his Majesty’s subjects within such territories with impunity; extends 
the laws in force at the Cape of Good Hope for punishment of crimes to 
British subjects in such adjacent territories, and empowers the governors 


to address commissions to persons to act as magistrates in such terri- 
tories. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
{6and 7 Will. IV. c. 58.—13th August, 1836.] 

Reciting that, bills of exchange are occasionally accepted supra pro- 
test for honour or have a reference thereon in case of need; and that 
doubts have arisen when bills have been protested for want of payment 
as to the day on which it is requisite that they should be presented for 
payment to the acceptors or acceptor for honour, or to the referees or 
referee, and it is expedient that such doubts should be removed; ac- 
cordingly enacts that bills of exchange need not be presented to accept- 
ors for honour or referees till the day following the day on which they 


become due, and if the following day be a Sunday, &c., then on the day 
following such Sunday, &c. 


COPYRIGHT—IRELAND. _ 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 59.—13th August, 1836.] 


This Act extends the protection for copyright in prints and engravings 
to Ireland—by extending the provisions of the 17 Geo. LII. c. 57, thereto. 


It gives the party injured double costs of suit. 


CUSTOMS. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 60.—13th August, 1836.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Customs. 

Recites that several Acts were passed in the third and fourth years 
of the reign of his present Majesty, for consolidating the laws of the 
customs, and it has been found necessary to make certain alterations 
and amendments therein, (see Companion for 1834, p. 129.) 

2. Goods the property of persons resident abroad may be entered by 
bill of store if property be not changed. 

3. Repeals provision that wrecked goods not worth the duty shall be 
deemed unenumerated goods, but the commissioners of customs may 
inquire as to the damage, and abate duty accordingly. - 

4. Spirits may be imported in casks of twenty gallons, and tobacco or 
snuff in hogsheads, &c., containing 300lbs. 

5. Goods may be exported in vessels of sixty tons. _ 

6. Commissioners of customs may grant general transires, under such 
regulations and for such time.as they shall think fit. 

7. Goods reported to customs as jetsam, flotsam, or lagan, and not 
claimed within twelve months, to be deemed condemned as droits of 
Admiralty, 

8. Boats used in fishing on the coast of Scotland not required to have 
licences under the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 53, (see Companion for 1834, 
p. 134. 

9. Magistrate to commit offenders convicted of offences against 
customs laws to nearest house of correction, if there be not one within 
their jurisdiction, 

10. Authorizes magistrates to proceed to conviction of =a with- 
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out an order from the board of customs, where the quantity of spirits is 
only one gallon, and of toba¢co six pounds: and to fine not exceeding 


5l., and to commit for not more than one month. 


12. Repeals the table of duties granted by the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 56, 
(see Companion for 1834, p. 136,) and substitutes the following table of 


new duties, 1836. 


Aristolochia . 

Beads of glass 

Box wood . 

Bugles . 

Cedar the ton 

Chalk ; viz., prepared or otherwise manufactured the 100/. of value 

Chalk, unmanufactured do. 

Chicory, or any other vegetable matter applicable to the uses of chicory 
or coffee; viz., raw or kiln-dried the ewt. 

roasted or ground do. 

Clinkers, called Dutch clinkers the 1000. 

Drugs, not particularly enumerated or charged with duty in this or any* 
other Act . the cwt. 


Ebony, the produce of or imported from any foreign —_ the ton 
Feathers ; viz., ostrich, undressed the lb. 
paddy bird ° do. 
Flower roots. the 1000. of vaiue 
Ginger, preserved; the produce of or imported from any — 
Lignum vite 
Mahogany, imported from any foreign country, ‘entered after wc "3th 
of July, 1837. the ton 
Maps or charts, or parts thereof; viz. plain e each 
Marmalade, the produce of or imported from any foreign 
the lb. 
Morphia and its salts . do. 
Nickel; viz., Arsenate of nickel, ‘in lumps or powder, hear! in an un- 
refined state. / . the 100/. of value 
Nickel, metallic, refined, and oxide of nickel do. 
Nuts; viz., castor nuts or seed theton 
Oil; viz., castor oil . the cwt. 
Olive wood, the produce of or imported from any foreign — 
the ton 
Opium . . . . the lb. 
Orange flower water - do. 
Plate, old, not battered up, having been in the private use of the 
importer while residing abroad, and intended for his private 
use in this kingdom; viz., Silver . ° the oz. 
Quinine, sulphate of . ‘ . do. 
Rags ; viz., old woollen rags . - theton 
Rice, rough and in tbe husk, imported from the west ‘coast of _— 
the qr. 
Sebadilla seeds - the 
Speckled wood, the produce of or imported ‘from. any foreign prime 
the ton 
Mace e do. 
Pimente . do. 
Succades, the produce of or from any foreign 
the 1b. 
Sweet wood, the produce of or imported from any foreign 
the ton 
Teak wood . the load 


imported from any British possession within the limits of 

the East India Company’s charter . . - the load 

Teeth; viz. elephant’s, sea-cow, sea-horse, or rns teeth 
the cwt. 
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Wax; viz. bees wax unbleached, the produce of the west coast of 

Africa, and imported from thence thecwt. 010 0, 


13. Repeals the duties on goods imported from places within the limits 
of the exclusive trade of the South Sea company, and of tonnage on 
vessels trading between those limits and the U. K. 

15. And as it is expedient to allow any sort of craft, food, victuals (ex~ 
cept spirits), and any sort of clothing, implements, and materials fit and. 
necessary for the British fisheries in America, to be imported in British 
ships into any port or place in the British possessions in North America. 
at or from whence the said fisheries are carried on, although such port. 
or place be not a free port; accordingly allows the importation irom. 
Guernsey and Jersey in British ships into such places in America of the. 
articles before described. 

16. Duplicates of bill of entry to be delivered also to the comptroller. 


OWNERS OF VESSELS—IRELAND. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 61.—13th August, 1836.] 
This Act assimilates the law of Ireland to that of England in respect to: 


the liability of owners of vessels for losses by fire, by extending the 
English statutes thereto. 


ARREARS OF HIGHWAY RATES AND STATUTE DUTY. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 63.—13th August, 1836.] 
Enables the Surveyors appointed under the Highway Act of last Ses- 


sion (see cap. 50, Companion for 1836, p. 125) to recover arrears of rates 
and compositions due under the Acts thereby repealed, 


ASSESSED TAXES. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 65.—13th August, 1836.] 

By this Act, the duties on four-wheeled carriages let to hire and drawn 
by one horse are reduced, to 41, 10s. per annum. 

2. The exemption in respect of certain carriages with less than four 
wheels and drawn by one horse granted by the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 39 (see 
Companion for 1834, p. 124) is extended, so that no duty is to be charged 
for any such carriage kept by any person for his or her own use, and not 
for hire or profit (except for the conveyance of prisoners or paupers, as 
herein-after-mentioned), whatever may be the form or construction of 
such carriage, or the materials with which built, but the value must not 
exceed 21/., and the name, &c., of the owner must be painted.as therein 
mentioned. 


3. Carriages, &c., conveying prisoners or paupers exempted from duties 
of assessed taxes. 


4. Drivers of carriages let to hire by persons licensed to let horses for 
hire exempted. 

5. General officers and officers of the staff in the army exempted from 
duties of assessed taxes in respect of the soldiers allowed to be employed 
by them as servants by the regulations of the service. 

6. Exemption granted to officers of the navy under the rank of a master 
and commander for one servant extended to all officers for any servants 
borne on the books of their ships. 

7. Carriages for carrying passengers travelling at a rate less than four 
miles an hour not to be deemed stage carriages. 

8. Surcharges for the game certificate duty on persons liable who have 
not paid, to be made on or before the 5th April next after the duty is in- \ 
curred ; when the assessments must be made in double the — duty. 
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9. Information on oath not nécessary in first instance on summary 
convictions under the Land 2 Will. IV. c. 82 (the Game Act, see Compa- 
nion for 1832, p. 153.) a 

10 and 1. Local taxes in Scotland heretofore collected by the collec- 
tor of the land-tax to be collected by the collectors of county assessments, 
to be appointed by the commissioners of supply. 

12. Counties and burghs in Scotland not to be liable for any deficiency 
in the land or assessed taxes occasioned by the default of the collectors 
appointed by the Treasury. . 


LOTTERIES. 
{6and 7 Will. IV. c. 66,—13th August, 1836.] 


This Act imposes a penalty of 50/. for advertising foreign and other 
‘illegal lotteries, to be recovered by action, one moiety to the use of the 
King and the other of the informer. : 


s 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 67.—13th August, 1836.]. 


Reciting that Commissioners had been appointed to consider the state 
of the established church in England and Wales with reference to eccle- 


_siastical duties and revenues: and that they had recommended various 


measures, and it was expedient that their reports should be further con- 
sidered in the next session of Parliament; directs that vacancies in ca- 
nonries, prebends, or dignities shall not be filled up, with certain excep- 
tions therein mentioned. But the 5and6 Will. LV. c. 20, is to remain 
in full force except as altered by the above provision (see Companion for 
1836, p. 119). 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
[6and7 Will. IV. c. 68.—13th August, 1836.] 


Continues to December 1838, the 5 and 6 Will. 1V. c. 14, for the govern- 
‘ment of Western Australia. (See Companion tor 1836, p. 110). 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATE—(SCOTLAND), 
[6 and.7 Will. IV. c. 69.—13th August, 1836.] 


An Act to fix the standard qualities of Gold and Silver Plate in Scotland, and to 
provide for the assaying and marking thereof. 

Whereas it is expedient that all gold and silver plate and wares wrought, 
sold, or exchanged in Scotland should be respectively of certain standard 
qualities, andshould be assayed and marked in manner therein mentioned; 
accordingly makes many provisions to carry that object into effect. Gold- 
smiths are not to work gold or silver plate inferior to certain standard 
qualities, therein stated; and are to send their names, descriptions, and 
marks to the Goldsmiths’ Incorporation of Edinburgh, or the Goldsmiths’ 
Company of Glasgow. 

3. They are to strike their mark on plate and send it tothe Assay Office 
to be assayed, and if found standard to be marked with certain marks. 

The following sections regulate the duties of the assayers, and provide 
for the settlement of disputes, the custody of dies, &c. 

By sec. 18, a penalty of not exceeding 100/. is imposed on assayers 
marking plate not duly assayed; and by sec. 18, a similar penalty is in- 
flicted for selling or exporting plate not properly marked. 

By sec. 19, forging or imitating dies or marks, stamping with forged 
dies, and fraudulently using the lawful dies, are respectively declared felo- 
nies, and subject to transportation. 

By sec. 20, power is given to justices to grant search warrants, on in- 
formation by oath against persons suspected of felonies, 
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By sec. 2i, a penalty of not exceeding 100/. is imposed for stamping 
letters on base metal. 


The Act then directs the mode of recovering and applying penalties, &c. 


SCHOOLS. 
[6 and7 Will. IV. c. 70.—13th August, 1836.] 
An Act to facilitate the Conveyance of Sites for School-Rooms. 
Reciting that it is expedient to promote the education of poor children 
in the principles of true religion and useful knowledge, and to afford ad- 
ditional facilities for the erection of school-rooms to be used for that pur- 
pose : empowers lords of manors to convey any part of commons or 
wastes as sites for poor schools, so as to vest the inheritance as effectually 
as ifevery person having right of common had joined. And all persons, 
including those incapacitated by law, may convey land for poor schools ; 
as also ecclesiastical bodies, aggregate or sole, to the school, and in the 
manner thereby pointed out. Such conveyances may be made either for 


a valuable consideration or as a free gift; but the land to be conveyed 
must not exceed in quantity haif an acre. 


TITHE COMMUTATION--(ENGLAND). 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 71.—13th August, 1836.] 
An Act for the Commutation of Tithes in England and Wales. 

Reciting that it is expedient to amend the laws relating totithes in 
England and Wales, and to provide the means for an adequate compen- 
sation for tithes, and for the commutation thereof : empowers the Secre- 
tary of State to appoint two, and the Archbishop of Canterbury one, of a 
Board to be called the ‘‘ Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales,” 
and who are to make a yearly report to the Secretary of State, to be laid 
‘betore Parliament. Such Commissioners are to appoint assistants, secre- 
taries, &c., but are not to sit in Parliament, nor to be appointed for more 
than 5 years. Their salaries are prescribed ; and they are directed to take 
an oath of office, and empowered to examine witnesses on oath, and to 
delegate their powers to assistants. 

12 to 15. Prescribe the ownership of lands as regards the operation of 
the Act; ands. 16, allows agents to be appointed to act for the tithe owners, 

By sec. 7, a parochial meeting may be called, by notice as therein men- 
tidned; and the land and tithe owners present, whose interest shall be 
two-thirds in value, may execute an agreement for the payment of an 
annual rent-charge in lieu of the tithes to the owners thereof ; and which 
agreement shall be binding on the whole parish. 

18. And if owners of two-thirds in value be not present, a majority may 
make a provisional agreement, which, if afterwards executed by such 
above-mentioned owners within six months, shall also be binding, 

19. The proportional interest in lands and tithes is to be estimated at 
the sum at which such lands and tithes are rateable to the poor, 

20. Meeting may be adjourned by a majority. 

21. Prescribes the form of the agreement; which the Commissioners 
are directed to circulate, and are empowered to attend the meeting to ad- 
vise the terms of ss. 22 and 23. 

24. Suits and differences respecting tithes may be referred to arbitra- 
tors, whose decision shall be final; but the owner referring must have 
an estate of fee-simple or fee-tail to bind the inheritance; and the Come 
missioners may direct persons in remainder, &c., to be made parties to 

25, Agreements before or within six months of the passing of this Act, 
if completed and confirmed hy the Commissioners, to be as valid as paro- 
chial agreements. G6 
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26. Consent of patron to be given to every agreement for commutation 
of ecclesiastical tithe. 

27 and 28. The agreement must be confirmed by the Commissioners ; 
and their confirmation be published; and the agreement must be com- 
municated to the bishop of the diocese four weeks previous to its being 
confirmed. 

29. Land, not exceeding 20 acres, and not leasehold or copyhold, may 
be given as commutation for tithes, to any ecclesiastical owner. 

31. Such confirmed agreements for giving land to operate as convey- 
ances. 

32 and 33. At such meeting valuers may be appointed as thereby di- 
rected ; who are to apportion the rent-charge, having regard to the 
average titheable produce and productive quality of the lands, so that in 
each case the several lands shall have the full benefit of every modus and 
composition real, prescriptive, and customary payment, and of every ex- 
emption from or non-liability to tithes relating to the said lands respect- 
ively, and having regard to the several tithes to which the said lands are 
severally liable. 

34. Valuers may enter on lands for the purpose of such valuation. 

35. Old plans and surveys may be used if the valuers think proper. 

36 and 37. After Ist October, 1838, Commissioners may award the rent- 
charge in any parish in which no previous agreement has been made ; and 
are to calculate the value of the tithes on an average of 7 years preceding 
Christmas, 1835, as therein prescribed, without making any deduction on 
account of parochial and county rates, &c. ‘ 

38. On notice to the Commissioners by one half of the owners that 
such average will not fairly represent the sum which ought to be taken 
for calculating a permanent commutation of the tithes, the Commis- 
sioners shall have power to diminish or increase the sum to be so taken 
by a sum amounting to not more than one fifth part of the average value 
ascertained as aforesaid: but the Commissioners may report to the Se- 
cretary of State and lay down the principles on which they think their 
duties should be exercised, and such report shall be laid before Parliament, 
and unless otherwise provided by Parliament, such report shall be their 
guide. 

39. Regulates the mode by which the Commissioners shall make special 
adjudications. 

40 to 42. Direct the mode in which the tithe of hops, fruit, and garden 
produce, and of coppice wood is to be valued. 

43. Prescribes the mode of valuing lands to which the average of 7 years 
cannot apply;-and 

44. Directs how moduses, &c., are to be allowed for. 

45 and 46. Commissioners may hear and determine disputes; subject 
to appeal by an issue at law; or the opinion of one of the Courts at West- 
minster ; in the manner thereby particularly prescribed. 

49. Statutes of limitation not to be affected. 

50 to 52. Commissioners to award total sum to be paid for the tithes 
of the parish; but must hear objections to their award, and after deter- 
mining thereon, must confirm their award. 

53 and 54. And then they must summon a parochial meeting to appoint 
valuers ; but if the valuation is not completed in six months, the Com- 
missioners may apportion. 

56, Comptroller of corn returns to publish average price of corn during 
the year, in every January. 

57. Rent-charges to be valued according to the average price of corn, 
so ascertained. 

58. But the rent-charge may be specially apportioned, on the petition 
of the landowner andthe consent of the person entitled thereto. 

59. Commissioners may employ surveyors, and enter lands, &c. 
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61, Commissioners may hear and determine objections to appor- 
tionment. 

62. Owners of lands chargeable with rent-charge may agree with the 
ecclesiastical owner to give lands (so as such owner shall not have more 
than 20 acres in the whole in the parish) in lieu of the rent-charge. 

64 and 66. Transcripts of the award, &c., are to be sent to the registrar 
of the diocese and to the incumbent and churchwardens ; and they are 
not to be questioned after confirmation. 

67. And thereafter, the lands are to be discharged from tithes, and the 
rent-charge is to be paid in lieu thereof, only varying so as always to con- 
sist of the price of the same number of bushels of corn according to the 
prices ascertained by the then last advertisement as above prescribed. 

68. And lands are to be free from tithes when lands are given in lieu 
thereof, as above directed. 

69 to 71. Rent-charge to be liable to parochial and county rates ; to be 
recovered in the manner thereby prescribed; and shall be liable to the 
same incumbrances and incidents as tithes before this Act. 

‘ 72. arenavauess may be altered by Commissioners of land-tax, if 
esired. 

73 to 78. Relate to the mode of levying and defraying the expenses. 

79. If tenant of lands at rack-rent dissent from paying the rent-charge, 
the landlord may take the tithes during such tenancy. 

80. Tenant paying rent-charge to be allowed the same in account with 
his landlord. 

81 to 85. Prescribe the mode of recovering such rent-charge when in 
arrear; and s. 86 extends all the powers of the 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 22 (see 
Companion for 1835, p. 132) to this Act. 

87. Provides for the sale of buildings and the sites thereof rendered 
useless or unnecessary by the commutation of tithes. 


88. Leases of tithes may be surrendered. 
89. Tithes due before commutation not to be affected. 
90. Act not to extend to Easter-offerings, &c., or to payments instead 
of tithes in London, or to permanent rent-charges by custom or Act of 
Parliament. 


EXCISE—SPIRITS. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 72.—13th August, 1836.] 

Reciting that, by the respective Acts of Union between England 
‘and Scotland, and G. B. and I., it is intended that all the subjects 
of the U. K. should as far as possible be placed on an equality in re- 
spect of trade and manufactures, and that it was therefore necessary 
and expedient, in conformity with such intention, that countervailing 
duties should be imposed on the removal from Ireland to England or 
Scotland, or from Scotland to England, of the respective mixtures, com=- 
pounds, preparations, and commodities in the schedule to this Act 
mentioned, according to the quantity of proof spirlt usually employed 
inthe manufacturing and compounding of the same, and that corre- 
sponding drawbacks should be allowed; enacts accordingly that the 
duties therein mentioned should be charged on the articles therein also 
mentioned. 

3 to 8. Contain regulations as to the removal, importation, and entry 
of such articles. 

By sec. 9, The duties imposed by 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 75, (see Companion 
for 1835, p. 152.) on licences by retailers of spirits are repealed. 

10. Distillers may warehouse spirits in casks containing not less than 
twenty gallons, 

By sec. 12 and 13, The 4th and 5th sec. of 2 Will. 1V. c. 29, repealing 
the provisions of the 4Geo.1V., as to notices to be given by dis- 
tillers on commencing to use unmalted grain, or grain only, are repealed, 
and the 4 Geo. 1V, revived, (see Companion for 1830, p. 129.) 
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14. Removes doubts as to whether dealers in spirits can lawfully receive 
and keep in stock foreign or colonial spirits at a less strength than se- 
— per cent. under proof; by enacting that they may do so at any 
strength. 

15. The 3rd sec. of c. 38 (ante p. 11) is suspended; and the former 
Acts relative to licensing dealers in coffee, &c., and grocers are continued 
till August, 1837. 


Schedule to which the foregoing Act refers. 


ARTICLES ENUMERATED. Countervailing Duties. 


For every Gallon thereof removed. From Scotland) From Ireland|From Ireland 
to England. | to England. | to Scotland. 


‘ 8. a 


8s. 
Sweet spirits of nitre. . . . . 


Camphorated spirits. . . . . 
Lavender water and other perfumes, 
being spirits scented with essential 
oils, flowers, or other ingredients 
“Compound spirits of lavender . . 
Spirits ofrosemary . . . 
Spirits ofammonia 
Salvolatile. . 2. « 
Friars balsam . . . . . . 
Compound tincture of benzoin. . 
Tincwure of assafetida. . . . 
Tinctureofcastor. . .. . 
Tincture ofkino . .. . 
Tincture of guiacum 
Tincture of myrrh. . 
Tincture of ginger . . . . 
Spirit varnishes . .... . - 
Other tinctures and medicated spirits 0 42;0 5 2 
‘Sweets ormadewines . . . . 0 O 6 


0 1 0 
0 0 2 


And a similar schedule, with the same amounts respectively, for coun- 


tervailing drawbacks from England to Scotland, from England to Ireland, 
and from Scotland to Ireland. 


CIVII. BILL COURTS—IRELAND. 
[6 and 7 Will. TV. c. 75.—13th August, 1836.] 

This Act, reciting that the several Acts for the recovery of small debts 
in a summary way at the sessions of the several counties at large within 
Ireland have been found very beneficial, and that it is expedient to en- 
large the present jurisdiction of the civil bill courts in Ireland: accord- 
ingly empowers assistant barristers to hear and determine cases for sums 
not exceeding 20/., and passes a variety of provisions to carry out the 
object stated in the preamble—which are too long for insertion. 


STAMPS ON NEWSPAPERS. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 76.—13th August, 1836.] 
An Act to reduce the Duties on Newspapers, and toamend the Laws relating 
to the Duties on Newspapers and Advertisements. 
1. In lieu of the duties hereafter repealed, grants the duties stated in 


the schedule, and the powers and provisions of existing stamp Acts, are 
to extend to the duties granted by this Act. 


2. Discount of 251. per cent. allowed on newspaper stamps in Ireland. 
3. A separate stamp or die to be used for each newspaper, the ex- 
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penses to be paid by the proprietors, and after 31st December, 1836, no 
newspaper shall be printed on paper not stamped with such appropriated 
die. | 


4. Newspapers subject to the regulations of this Act, are papers 
described in the schedule. 

5. When a supplement is published, both the newspaper and the sup- 
plement must contain a statement to that effect, under a penalty for 
omission, of 20/.; anda similar penalty for publishing a supplement 
without the newspaper. 

6. No person shall print or publish a newspaper until a declaration 
be made and delivered at the stamp-office, containing the particulars of 
proprietorship, residence, &c., therein specially stated; and a false or 
defective declaration is made a misdemeanor. 

7. Penalty for printing or publishing a newspaper, such declaration 
not having been made, 501. 

8. Declarations to be filed, and certified, copies to be delivered by the 
commissioners, &c., as therein mentioned, to be evidence against the 
persons making the same; and hereafter it shall not be necessary to 
prove the purchase of a newspaper. A penalty is inflicted on unautho- 
rized persons giving certificates, and on commissioners, &c., giving false 
certificates, of 100/. . 

9. Service of legal process at the place of printing or publishing men- 
tioned in the declaration shall be deemed sufficient service. 

10. Titles of newspapers and names of printers and publishers to be 
entered in a book, open to free public inspection. 

1), Printers, publishers, and proprietors of newspapers to give secu- 
rity for payment of the duties on advertisements, in the manner therein 
mentioned, under a penalty for omission, of 1001. 

12. Printers, &c., who have made affidavits and given security before 
the commencement of this Act not required to renewthe same unless 
Tequired by the commissioners of stamps, or a change of proprietor- 
ship, or residence, has taken place. 

13. A copy of every newspaper shall be delivered to the commissioners 
of stamps and taxes in the time and manner therein prescribed, under a 
penalty for omission, of 20/.,and such copy shall be evidence against 
the printer, &c. 

14. Name and residence of printer and publisher, and date of publi- 
cation to be printed on newspapers, under a penalty for omission, of 201. 

15. None but commissioners of stamps and taxes, or their officer shall 
supply paper stamped for printing newspapers without having given 
security, with such conditions as therein mentioned, under a penalty of 
501. on the party supplying and the party receiving. 

16, Persons concerned in printing newspapers not duly stamped shall 
be debtors to his Majesty for the duty. 

17. Penalty on persons printing, publishing, and selling, &c., news- 
papers not duly stamped, 20/.; and more#ver it shall be lawful for any 
officer of stamp duties, or for any person authorized bythe commissioners 
of stamps and taxes in that behalf, to seize any such offender and take. 
him before any justice having jurisdiction where the offence shall be 
committed, who shall determine the matter in asummary way, and upon 
conviction and default of immediate payment shall forthwith com- 
mit such offender to prison for not exceeding three calendar months, 
nor less than one calendar month. 

18. Penalty for sending abroad newspapers not duly stamped, 50/. ; and 
the officers of stamp duties may seize unstamped newspapers, whereso- 
ever the same shall be found, unless in the possession of some person 
having the custody thereof by lawful authority. 

19, Discovery of proprietors, printers, or publishers of newspapers 
may be enforced by bill, &c. 

20, The duty on advertisements inserted in newspapers to be paid at 
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the places therein stated ; and stamped paper may be refused to persons 
in arrear for advertisement duty, for such a time as therein prescribed. 

21. A printed copy of every pamphlet or paper (not a newspaper) 
containing advertisements, to be brought to the stamp office to be en- 
tered, and the duty thereon to be paid, as therein stated, under a penalty 
for neglect, of 20/. 

22. Justices of peace on information upon oath may grant warrants 
to search for unstamped newspapers, and to seize presses, &c., used in 
printing the same. 

23. On refusal of admittance for the execution of any search warrant, 
constables or peace officers may break open doors ; and a penalty is in- 
tiicted on persons resisting constables and officers acting in the execution 
of their duties under this Act, of 201.; and constables and peace officers 
are required to aid and assist in the execution of warrants, under a 
penalty for refusal or neglect of duty, of 10/. 

24 and 25. Persons possessed of printing presses may give notice 
thereof at the stamp-office, and return lists of periodical papers for the 
printing of which such presses are used, as thereby prescribed, and such 
persons shall not be liable to any penalty by reason of printing on un- 
stamped paper any paper specified in such list, unless previous notice be 
given to them by a commissioner or officer of stamp duties of its lia- 
bility to stamp duty. 

26 to 31. Regulate the mode of suing persons acting under the Act, 
and the recovery and application of penalties; and the proceedings 
before justices. 

32. Repeals several previous statutes; and among them the 3 and 4 
Will. LV. c. 23. 8.3, (see Companion for 1834, p. 116,) and the 5 Will. LV. 
c. 2, (see Companion for 1836, p. 109.) 

33. But all arrears of duty and penalties incurred under such previous 
Acts may be still recovered. 


34. Stamps rendered useless by the Act may be cancelled and allowed. 
Schedule referred to in this Act. 


Containing the duties imposed by this Act on newspapers ; 
(that is to say,) 


For every sheet or other piece of paper whereon any newspaper 
shall be printed - - - 
And where such sheet or piece of paper shall contain on one 

side thereof a superficies, exclusive of the margin of the letter- 

press, exceeding 1530 inches, and not exceeding 2295 inches, 

And where the same shall contain on one side thereof a super- 

ficies, exclusive of the margin of the letter-press, exceeding 

2295 inches, the additional dutyof - - - - = 
But any sheet or piece of paper containing on one side thereof a 

superficies, exclusive of théemargin of the letter-press, not 

exceeding 765 inches, which shall. be published with and as a 

supplement to any newspaper chargeable with any of the 

duties aforesaid, shall be chargeable only with the duty of -0 0 0% 

And the following shall be deemed and taken to be newspapers charge- 
able with the said duties ; viz: 

Any paper containing public news, intelligence, or occurrences printed 
in any part of the U. K. to be dispersed and made public. , 

Also any paper printedin any part-f the U. K. weekly or oftener, or 
at intervals not exceeding 26 days, containing only or principally adver- 
tisements. 

And also any paper containing any public news, &c., or any remarks or 
observations thereon, printed in any part of the U. K. for sale, and pub- 
lished periodically or in parts, or numbers at intervals not exceeding 
26 days between the publication of any two such papers, parts, or num- 
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bers, where any of them shall not exceed two sheets of the dimensions 
herein-after specified, (exclusive of any cover or blank leaf, or any other 
Jeaf upon which any advertisement or other notice shall be printed,) or 
shall be published for sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive of the 
duty; but no quantity of paper less than 21 inches in length and seven- 
teen inches in breadth, in whatever way made or divided into leaves, or 
printed, shall, with reference to any such paper, X&c., be deemed to be a 
sheet of paper. 

And any of such papers shall be liable to the duties in whatever way or 


form printed or folded, or divided into leaves or stitched, and whether 
folded, &c., or not. 


Exemptions. 


Any paper called ‘‘ Police Gazette, or Hue and Cry,” pubiished in Great 
Britain by authority of the Secretary of State, or in Ireland by the au- 
thority of the Lord Lieutenant! 

Daily accounts or bills of goods imported and exported, or warrants 
or certificates for the delivery of goods, and the weekly bills of mor- 
tality, and also papers containing any lists of prices current, or of the 
state of the markets, or any account of the arrival, sailing, or other 
circumstances relating to merchant ships or vessels, or any other matter 
wholly of a commercial nature; provided such bills, lists, or accounts 


do not contain any other matter than what hath been usually comprised 
therein. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77.—13th August, 1836.] 
An Act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Commissioners 7 arnages to 
ales, 


consider the State of the Established Church in England and with 
reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues, so far as they relate to Epis- 
copal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage, 


This Act (after reciting the commissions mentioned in the title and the 
reports founded upon them, and stating that they contain recommenda- 
tions which it is expedient to carry into effect) proceeds to incorporate 
the Commissioners by the name of ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England,” but some of the Commissioners are to be removable by 
the King, and who may appoint to the vacancies. 

_ 3and4. The Commissioners are to subscribe a declaration therein 
given, and five form a quorum. 

5. Two episcopal Commissioners must assent to acts under seal, &c. 

7 to 9. Commissioners to appoint a treasurer, secretary and other offi- 
cers; and may examine witnesses on oath. 

10. Commissioners to lay schemes before the King in Council for car- 
trying into effect the recommendations, in their reports, and may in such 
schemes vary in matters not substantially repugnant to such recom-— 
mendations. 

11. Commissioners are to prepare-a scheme for preventing appoint. 
ment of clergymen in Wales not acquainted with the Welsh language. 

12 to 14. King in County may make orders for carrying schemes into 
effect; which shall be registered in each diocese respectively; and ga- 
zetted ; and then to be of full effect for all purposes and as to all persons. 

15. Copies of orders to be laid before Parliament. 

a ail to register all orders, subject to a penalty for neglect, of 

.aday. 

18. Hereafter no commendans are to be held by bishops. 

19, All archdeacons are to have equal jurisdiction. 

20. This Act not to affect the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, 
for one year. 


21. Monitions to reside and for payment of stipends, &c., to issue in 
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name of the bishop; and the same court is to have jurisdiction therein 
as at present. 

22 to 24. Law of Bona notabilia not altered for one year; nor that 
relating to marriage licences ; and ecclesiastical courts may enforce pro- 
duction of documents during that period. 

25. Future appointments to offices in ecclesiastical courts not to give 
a vested interest. 

26. Provisions applicable to church commissioners under Municipal 
Reform. Act to apply to commissioners under this Act. (See Companion 
for 1836, p. 139.) 


SLAVERY COMPENSATION. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 82.—17th August, 1836.] 
This Act contains several provisions relating to the compensation to be 
granted to the owners of slaves, It directs a portion of the surplus reve- 
nue of the United Kingdom to be applied to that purpose; and directs 


the amount of litigated claims to be transferred to the Accountant-Gene- 
ral as therein stated, &c. 


MARRIAGE ACT. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 85.—17th August, 1836.] 
; An Act for Marriages in England. 

1, After Ist of March 1837, all rules prescribed by the Rubrick are to 
continue to be observed, by clergymen; but marriages may be solem- 
nized on production of registrar’s certificate, as hereafter provided. No- 
thing is to affect the granting of licences. 

2. Marriages of Quakers and Jews may be solemnized as at present, 
when both parties are members of those bodies, and notice be given as 
hereafter provided. 

3. Superintendent registrar of births (in the next Act) to be super- 
intendent registrar of marriages. 

4. Notice of every intended marriage to be given in the form of sche- 
dule (A.) or to the like effect, to the superintendent registrar of the dis- 
trict within which the parties shall have dwelt for not less than seven 
days then next preceding, or if they dwell in different districts then to 
the superintendent registrar of each district, and shall state therein the 
name and surname and the profession or condition of each of the par- 
ties intending marriage, the dwelling-place of each of them, and the time 
not being less than seven days during which each has dwelt therein, and 
the church or other building in which the marriage is to be solemnized. 

5. Superintendent registrar to keep notices in a book, to be open at all 
reasonable times without fee to all persons, and for every such entry the 
superintendent registrar shall be entitled to have a fee of 1s. 

6. Notices to be read at meetings of guardians, three times in three 
successive weeks, unless a licence be sooner granted, or the guardians do . 
not so meet, when it shall be sufficient that the notice be read at any 
meeting within twenty-one days from its date. 

7. After seven days when licence granted, or twenty-one days, without, 
the superintendent must grant a certificate in the form (B.) in the sche- 
dule : for which he shall be entitled to a fee of 1s. . 

_ 8. The registrar general is to furnish forms of certificates, distinguish- 
ing those for marriages by licence as therein stated. 

9. Issue of superintendent registrar’s certificate may be forbidden, by 
any authorized person by writing the word ‘‘ forbidden ” opposite to the 
entry of the notice in the marriage notice book, and by subscribing his 
or her name and place of abode, and his or her character, in respect of 
either of the parties by reason of which he or she is so authorized. 

10. Every person now required to consent to a marriage by licence 1s 
still to do so, and may object to any marriage with or without licence. 
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11, Superintendent registrar may grant licences for marriages, in the 
form of schedule (C.), and for every such licence shall receive 31. above 
the value of the stamps necessary on granting such ; and shall four times 

_in every year, make a return to the registrar-general of every licence 
granted by him and of the particulars ; but such superintendent registrar 
must give security in 100/., and cannot license for marriages according 
to the rites of the church of England. 

12. Before the licence is granted, a certificate must be given, and the 
parties must make oath, that there is not any impediment of kindred or 
alliance or other lawful hinderance to the said marriage, and that one of 
the said parties hath for fifteen days immediately before the day of the 
grant of such licence had his or her usual place of abode within the dis- 
trict within which such marriage is to be solemnized, and where either of 
the parties, not being a widower or widow, shall be under the age of 
twenty-one years, that the consent of the person or persons whose con- 
sent to such marriage is required by law has been obtained thereto, or that 
there is no person having authority to give such consent, as the case may be. 

13. Caveat on payment of 5s. may be lodged with superintendent re- 
gistrar against grant of licence or certificate, stating the name and resi- 
dence and ground of objection of the party; and if the superintendent- 
general refuses the grant of licence, the party applying for the same may 
appeal to the registrar-general. 

14. Marriages not to be solemnized until after twenty-one days after 
entry of notice, unless by licence. 

15. New notice required after three months. 

16. Superintendent registrar’s certificate or licence to be delivered to 
the person by or before whom the marriage is solemnized. 

17, Superintendent registrar may appoint registrars, for the purpose of 
being present at marriages, . 

18 and 19. Places of worship may be registered for solemnizing mar- 
riages therein, on application of the trustees, &c., as therein mentioned ; 
and on removal of the same congregation the new place of worship may 
be immediately registered, instead of the one disused, 

20. Marriages may be solemnized in such registered places, in the pre- 
sence of some registrar and of two witnesses ; but it must be with open 
doors between 8 and 12 in the forenoon; each of the parties shall declare, 

‘I do solemnly declare, That I know not of any lawful impediment, 
‘ why I A. B. may not be joined in matrimony to C. D’ 
And each of the parties shall say to the other, 
‘I call upon these persons here present to witness that J 4. B, do take 
‘thee C. D, to be my lawful wedded wife (or husband).’ 

21. And persons objecting to marry in such registered places, may 
marry before the superintendent registrar and some registrar of the dis- 
trict, and in the presence of two witnesses, with open doors, and between 
the hours aforesaid, making the declaration and using the form of words 
herein-before provided. 

22. Marriage fees to the registrar, 10s. if by licence, and 5s. without. 

23. Registrar to register all marriages solemnized before him in books 
to be sent by the registrar-general (See the next Act). And every entry 
of such marriage shall be signed by the person by or before whom the 
marriage shall have been solemnized, if there shall be any such person, 
and by the registrar, and also by the parties married, and attested by two 
witnesses. 

24. Copies of the marriage register book to be given quarterly to the 
superintendent registrar, 

25. Proof of residence of parties, or consent, not necessary to establish 
the marriage, nor shall any evidence be given to prove the contrary im 
any suit touching the validity of such marriage. 

26. Bishops, with consent of patrons, may license chapels for the so- 
lemnization of marriages in populous places, according to the rites of 
the church of England, in the manner therein mentioned. 
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28. Patron or incumbent may appeal to the archbishop against such 
licences, if made without his consent. 

29. Notice of such licences to be affixed in such chapels. 

30. Marriages performed in such chapels to be under the same regula. 
tions as those performed in parish churches. 

, 31. But parties may_still be married at the parish church, if they think 
t. 

32 and 33. Bishop, with consent of archbishop, may revoke such li- 
cences; in which case registers to be sent to the incumbent of the 
parish church. 

34. Registrars of dioceses to send to the register-office, yearly, lists of 
licensed chapels within their districts ; and such lists are to be printed. 

35. Marriages under this Act good and cognizable in like manner as 
marriages before the passing of this Act according to the rites of the 
church of England. 

36. Registrar may ask of the parties the particulars required to be 
registered. 

37. Persons vexatiously entering caveat liable to costs and damages, 
in an action. 

38. Persons making false declarations, &c., guilty of perjury. 

39 to 41. Persons unduly solemnizing marriage, and superintendent re- 
gisters unduly issuing certificates, guilty of felony; but they must be 
prosecuted within three months. 

42. Marriages void if unduly solemnized with the knowledge of both 
parties. 

43. In cases of fraudulent marriages, the guilty party to forfeit all pro- 
perty accruing from the marriage, as in 4 Geo. IV. c. 76 


44. Provisions of Registration Act extended to this Act (See the next 
Act). 


45. Act only to extend to England, and not to the Royal Family. 
Schedules te which this Act refers. 
Notice of Marriage. 
To the Registrar of the district of Hendon, in the county of Middlesex. 


I hereby give you notice, That a marriage is intended to be had within 
three calendar months from the date hereof, between me and the other 
party herein named and described : (that is to say,) 


District and 


Con- 


dition, 


Dwelling 


Place. 


Church or 
Building 
in which 

Marriage is 

to be 


* | solemnized. 


County in 
which the 
other Party 
resides when 
the Parties 
dwell in 
different 
Districts. 


James Smith |Widower 


16, High 
Street 


.| Sion Chapel, 


West Street, 


Spinster 


Minor 


Farm 


Grove | 


Hendon, 
Middlesex. 


Witness my hand this sixth day of May, 1837. 
James Smith. 

The Schedule then gives the forms of the Registrar’s Certificate and of 
a Licence of Marriage, which are too long for insertion, 


(Signed) 


. 
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Rank 
Name. Age. of Resi- 
sion, 
Carpenter 23 Day. 
Tonbridge, 
More 
MarthaGreen\ | . than a Kent. 
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REGISTRATION ACT. 
(6 and7 Will. IV. c. 86.—17th August, 1836.] 
An Act for registering Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. 


Reciting that, it is expedient to provide the means fora complete 
register of the births, deaths, and marriages of his Majesty’s subjects in 
England; repeals so much of recited Acts as relates to the registration 
of marriages. 

2, A general registry office is to be provided in London or West- 
minster. 

3 and 4. Lord Treasurer or Lords Commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 
sury to appoint officers and fix salaries, to be paid out of the conso- 
lidated fund. 

5. Regulations for conduct of officers to be framed under direction of 
Secretary of State. 

6. Annual abstract of registers to be laid before Parliament. 

7. The guardians of the poor of a union or parish shall, on the Ist 
October, if the board is established at the passing of the Act, orif not, 
within three months after its establishment, divide the union or parish 
into districts as directed by the registrar general, and appoint registers 
and a superintendent registrar, if the clerk of the guardians will not or 
cannot execute that office. 

8. Officers of unions, &c., being dismissed by guardians, &c., to cease 
to act under this Act. 

9. Register offices to be provided in each union, by the guardians ; and 
to be under the care of the superintendent general. 

10 and 11. Temporary registrars and superintendent registrars to be 
appointed for parishes not having guardians under the Poor Law Act, 
by the poor law commissioners ; but in case of subsequent unions, pre- 
vious appointments to be vacated. 

12. Deputy registrars may be appointed by the registrars. 

15. All books, &c., to be transferred on removal of registrar or su- 
perintendent, under a penalty of committal to gaol. 

16. Registrar and deputy to dwell in the district, and their names and 
additions to be put on their dwelling-houses. 

17. Register books to be provided by the registrar general, as therein 
prescribed,—for making entries of all births, deaths, and marriages of 
in England, according to the forms of schedules 

-) (B.) (C. 

18, Registrars authorized and required to inform themselves carefully 
of every birth and every death which shall happen within their district 
after the first day of March, 1837, and to learn and register as soon after 
the eventas conveniently may be done, without fee or reward, save as 
herein-after mentioned, in one of the said books, the particulars re- 
quired to be registered according to the forms in the said schedules (A.) 
and (B.) respectively, touching every such birth or every such death, as 
the case may be, which shall not have been already registered. 

19. After Ist March, 1837, parents and occupiers may, within forty- 
two days of birth, and five of death, give notice thereof to the registrar ; 
and owners and coroners must do so forthwith in cases of foundlings 
and exposed dead bodies. 

' 20. Parents and occupiers on being required by the registrar, within 
forty-two days, must give all the particulars required to be registered 
respecting birth. 

21. a born at sea must be registered by the captain, as therein 

entioned. ; 

_ 22. But after the expiration of forty-two days from the birth of the child, 
it can only be registered, within six months, on the solemn declaration 
of the particulars before the superintendent register, who is to sign the 
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entry,—and to receive 2s. 6d., atid the registrar 5s. extra fee—and no 
register after forty-two days shall be made otherwise than as above, 
under a penalty of 501. 

23. Births are not to be registered after six months, under a penalty 
not exceeding 50/., and no register after that date shall be evidence. 

24. Name given in baptism may be registered within six months after 
registration of birth, on production of a certificate by the minister. 

25. Some person present at death, or occupier of house, required to 
give particulars of death, on application by registrar, within eight days ; 
registrar to make entry of finding of jury upon coroner’s inquests. 

26. Registry of persons dying at sea, containing particulars, to be kept 
by the captain. 

_ 27. Registrar to give certificate of registry of death to undertaker, who 

shall deliver the same to the minister or officiating person; and unless 
such certificate is delivered, the minister must give notice to the regis- 
trar ; but the coroner may order body to be buried, and give certificate 
thereof; and if any dead body shall be buried without certificate of 
registry or of inquest, and no notice given to the registrar within seven 
days, the party shall forfeit 10/. 

28. Every register must be signed by the informant. 

29. Registrars to make out accounts quarterly, to be verified by the 
superintendent, and are to be paid by the guardians, as directed. 

30. Marriage register books to be provided by the registrar general 
for ministers. 

31. Marriage registers to be kept in duplicate, containing the several 
particulars of the schedule (C.) ; and every entry shall be signed by the 
clergyman or by the registering officer or secretary of Quakers and 
Jews, and by parties married, and by two witnesses. 

32. Certified copies of registers of births and deaths to be sent quar- 
terly, and the register books, when filled, to the superintendent regis- 
trar. 

33. Duplicates and certified copies of registers of marriages to be sent 
to superintendent registrar. 

34. Superintendent registrars to send certified copies of registers to 
the general register office. 

35. Searches may be made, and certificates given by the persons keep- 
ing the registers, on payment of the fees prescribed. 

36. Indexes to be made at the superintendent registrar’s office, and 
persons allowed to search them. 

37. Indexes to be kept at general register office, searches allowed, and 
certified copies given. 

38. Certified copies given at general register office to be sealed, and 
shall then be evidence without further proof, 

39. Fees for searches in thegeneral register office to be accounted for 
to the exchequer. - 

40 and 41. Ministers, &c., may ask parties married the particulars 
required to be registered ; and wilfully giving false information, is per- 
ury. 

: 42. Penalty for not duly registering births, deaths, and marriages, or 
for losing or injuring the registers, not exceeding 50l. 

43. Penalty for destroying or falsifying register books, or entries 
therein, or giving false certificates, felony. 

44, Accidental errors may be corrected, within one month, in the pre- 
sence of the parties, as thereby prescribed. 

45 and 46. Direct the mode of recovering penalties and of appeal. 

49. But registers of baptism and burials may be kept as heretofore. 

50. Registrar general to furnish notices to guardians of unions, &c., 
specifying acts required to be done by parties registering, and which 
are to be published in conspicuous places of the unions or parishes. 
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CORONERS’ INQUESTS—MEDICAL WITNESSES. 
[6 and 7 Will. [V. c, 89.—!7th August, 1836.] 


This Act empowers coroners to summon medical witnesses, and to di- 
rect the performance of a post mortem examination; and the jury to — 
require the coroner to summon additional evidence, if they think fit. 
And it directs the payment out of the poor-rate of the fees stated in the 
schedule, and subjects every medical practitioner so summoned and refus- 
ing to attend to a penalty of 5/. 


POOR RATE. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 96.—19th August, 1836.] 
An Act to regulate Parochial Assessments. 


Reciting that it is desirable to establish one uniform mode of rating 
for the relief of the poor throughout England and Wales, and to lessen 
the cost of appeal against an unfair rate: enacts that in future all poor- 
rates Shall be made on the net annual value of the property; that is to 
say, of the rent at which the same might reasonably be expected to let 
from year to year, free of all usual tenants’ rates and taxes, and tithe 
commutation rent-charge, if any, and deducting therefrom the probable 
average annual cost of repairs, insurance, and other expenses, if any, 
necessary to maintain them in a state to command such rent. 

2. The rate is to be made in the form thereby directed. Nothing 
therein is to prevent owners from compounding for rates. 

3 and 4. Poor-law commissioners may order new survey and valuation; 
and surveyors may enter and examine lands, &c., for such purpose. 

5. Empowers rated inhabitants to take copies or extracts of rates 
gratis, under a penalty for refusal to permit, of not more than 51. 

6. Justices acting in petty sessions to hold four special sessions in the 
year to hear appeals ; of which notice must be given in the manner and 
within the time therein stated. 


7. And such justices may act with all the powers of justices in quarter 
sessions. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES, 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 99.—20th August, 1836.] ; 

This Act extends, explains and amends in many particulars the two 
previous Acts relating to the temporalities of the Irish church—viz.: the 
3 and 4 Will. IV. c.37 (see Companion for 1834, p.118) and the 4 and 5 
Will. IV. c. 90 (see.Companion for 1835, p. 160). It allows inferior tenants 
to apply to their immediate landlords who have acquired a perpetuity 
under these Acts, for a like conveyance, under the conditions as to 
reservation of rent, &c., therein prescribed; and enables such tenants 
on refusal by such landlords, to apply to the Irish courts of chancery or 
exchequer to compel execution by them. It enables the ecclesiastical 
commissioners to give certificates of the terms of purchase under this and 
the above-mentioned Acts, and to call on the applicants to complete, who 
on failure to comply with the notice shall be deemed to have renounced. 
their right. It provides for the enrolment of deeds and the forms of con- 
veyance ; and empowers the commissioners to permit subletting, and also 
to make leases, &c., of lands belonging to suspended dignities, or bene- 
fices, pending such suspension. 

By sec, 20, the remedy given by the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 37 (sees. 102, 

mpanion for 1834, p. 121,) against impropriators refusing to repair chan- 
cels or maintain officiating clergymen, is extended. to appropriators; and 
what shall be deemed evidence of such liability is prescribed by sec. 21 ; 
and by ss. 23 and 24 the commissioners are directed to fix a stipend in ~ 
the manner therein mentioned. 
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Sec. 25, reciting that it appears by the report of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners that there are in certain cathedral churches divers subordinate 
corporations known by various names, and that some of such corpora. 
tions have dwindled down to a single individual in each, who appears to 
be wholly discharged of any duty whatever, and that some such offices 
would long since have become wholly obsolete and extinct, but for the 
emoluments which still attach and are enjoyed by the individuals who 
fillthem ; vests the property of minor canons and vicars choral in the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, subject to existing interests, and to the 
maintenance of such members of such corporations as have duties to 
perform. 

Sec. 27 removes doubts which had arisen as to the application of the 
provisions of the above-mentioned Acts in respect of tithes, &c. disap- 
propriated from dignities, &c., by declaring that they shall apply to such 
tithes whether under lease or otherwise, and to all Jands, mensal, demesne, 
or otherwise. 

28. And in case disappropriated lands, &c., cannot be conveniently 
united to a neighbouring vicarage or curacy, or that such vicarage or cu- 
racy is already sufficiently endowed, the lands, &c., disappropriated shall 
be transferred to the ecclesiastical commissioners, and be by them car- 
ried to the general fund under their administration. 

And by sec. 29, the commissioners are to have like power of making 
leases, &c., in disappropriated lands, &c., as in those belonging to sus- 
pended dignities. 

30. Ecclesiastical commissioners are not to grant a perpetual estate to 
any tenant now holding by lease any tithes appropriated to dignities, 
whereof the vicarages have been united with others into one benefice. 

$1 and 32. After the next avoidance of any such dignity, the commis- 
sioners may declare that the lease shall not be renewed; and upon ap- 
plication of the tenant to accept the value in money, may estimate the 
value thereof, and upon conveyance, the interest of such tenant shall vest 
in the commissioners. 

36. Relieves deans and chapters ‘from the buren cast upon them by 3 
and 4 Will. 1V. in the repairs of cathedrals, where there is no econo- 
my fund or chapter property adequate to such repairs. In such case, if 
the commissioners shall so certify to the Lord-Lieutenant and he ap- 
proves, the commissioners may defray the expense wholly or partially of 
such repairs. 


CORPORATE PROPERTY—IRELAND. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 100.—20th August, 1836.] 


An Act to restrain the —— A ee Property in certain Towns in 
reland, 

Reciting that it is fitting that provision be made to the end that the 
estates and effects of the bodies corporate now constituted in sundry towns 
in Ireland may be preserved and maintained for the use and benefit of 
the inhabitants of the said towns, and for the trusts and purposes to which 
the same ought to be applied: enacts that no conveyance of lands, &c., 
of any of the bodies corporate mentioned in the Schedule made before Ist 
September 1837, unless in pursuance of some covenant bona fide entered 
into before the 16th day of February, 1836, shall be valid; except sales 
made for payments of debts and necessary expenses, 

2. And officers appointed since 16th February, 1836, are not to be there- 
fore entitled to compensation for loss of office. 


Schedule to which this Act refers. 
CorPoraTE BoptEs.—Ardee, Armagh, Athlone, Athy, Bandon, Bangor, Belfast, 
Beitrubet, Boyle, Callan, Carlow, Carrickfergus, Cashel, Charleville, Clognakilty, 
Clonmel, Coleraine, Cork, Dingle, Drogheda, Dublin, Dundalk, Dungannon, F:nnis, 
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Enniscorthy, Enniskillen, Fethard, Galway, Gorey, Kells, Kilkenny, Kinsale, Li- 
merick, Londonderry, Longford, Maryborough, Monaghan, Naas, Navan, New 
Ross, Portarlington, Sligo, Strabane, Tralee, Trim, Tuam, Waterford, Wexford, 
Wicklow, Youghal. 


LISTS OF VOTERS. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 101.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act removes doubts occasioned with respect to the days and 
times upon or within which notices, claims, objections, and other mat- 
ters are required to be given, delivered, transmitted, done, or performed 
in relation to the lists of voters, by rendering valid all notices, claims, 
&c., this year, if done within the time prescribed by order in council of 
11 July, 1832. 

The Act also empowers the sheriff to appoint a person to act as re- 
turning officer in case of vacancy in that office. 


COUNTY ELECTIONS. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 102.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act, for rendering more easy the taking the poll at county elec- 
tions, empowers his Majesty in privy council to appoint additional polling 
places upon petition from justices in quarter-sessions assembled: but 
such notices must be first given in local newspapers, as thereby pre- 
scribed. And at all county elections, the Act requires that there must 
be one polling place for every 450 electors. 


BOUNDARIES OF BOROUGHS. 
[6 and 7 Will, IV.c. 103.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act repeals the provision of the Municipal Corporation Act 
which includes the liberties and adjoining precincts of boroughs in its 
operation, and makes provision, in accordance with that repeal, as 
regards the present division of boroughs, &c. 


BOROUGH FUND. 


[6 and 7 Will. IV.c. 104.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act makes additional regulations with respect to the borough 
fund created by the Municipal Corporation Act; by extending the powers 
of the council as to securities and demises, and the application of the 
proceeds arising from the sale of advowsons, &c. &c., prescribing the 
mode of levying the borough rate, &c. &c. It also provides that corpo- 
rate offices may be resigned,on payment of the fine, and directs that 
nothing in the above-mentioned Act shall prevent exemptions from 
rte Ua still in force when claimed in virtue of other than corporate 
rights, 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE—BOROUGHS. 


[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 105.—20th August, 1836.] 


Reciting that, by reason of certain defects in the 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 76, 
(Municipal Corporation Act,) the administration of civil and criminal 
Justice is injuriously hindered and delayed in certain boroughs named in 
the schedules (A.) and (B.); proceeds accordingly to make 7 regue 
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lations on the subject regarding the committal and trial of prisoners, the 
holding of courts, the appointment of officers, the jurisdiction and 
powers of sessions, and justices, &c. 


POOR-LAW LOANS. 


[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 107.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act extends the period for the repayment of loans made under 
the 4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 76 (the Poor-Law Amendment Bill), from ten 
years to twenty, in the manner therein directed. 


+ 


PUBLIC WORKS—IRELAND. 


[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 108.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act amends in many’ particulars the 1 and 2 Will. IV.c. 33, (see 
Companion for 1832, p. 156,) by directing, in addition to the sum of 
500,000/. thereby authorized to be applied by the Treasury to public 
works in Ireland, the further sum of 100,000/. to the same purpose,— 
and by new regulations regarding the powers and duties of the com- 
missioners appointed by that Act. 


COAL TRADE. 
(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 109.—20th August, 1836.] ‘ 


This Act repeals certain provisions of former Acts restraining certain 
agreements between members of the coal trade, and limiting the number 
of persons uniting in partnership therein, as injurious to the public by 
preventing free and open trade. 


COPYRIGHTS." 


(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 110.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act repeals so much of an Act of the 54 Geo. ITI. respecting copy - 
rights, as requires the delivery of a copy of every published book to the 
libraries of Sion College, the four universities of Scotland, and of the 
King’s Inns in Dublin. But compensation is to be granted bythe Trea- 
pry on an average of three years, to be applied in the purchase of 

oks, &e. 


% 
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TRIALS FOR FELONIES. 


(6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 111.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act directs that on a trial for felony, a previous conviction shall 
not be given in charge or read to the jury until after the finding for the 
subsequent felony; except when evidence as to good character is given 
by the prisoner. 


EXCHEQUER COURT. 
[6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 112.—20th August, 1836.] 


This Act facilitates the dispatch of business in the Court of Exchequer, 
by enabling his Majesty to empower a Baron to sit during the absence of 
the Lord Chief Baron onthe circuit, and to continue his sittings so as 
to conclude the hearing of a cause he may have partially heard. 
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COUNSEL TO PRISONERS. 
[6 and 7 Will. 1V. c. 114.—20th August, 1836.] 
An Act for enabling Persons indicted of Felony to make their Defence by 
Counsel or Attorney. 

Reciting that it is just and reasonable that persons accused of offences 
against the law should be enabled to make their full answer and defence 
to all that is alleged against them ; enacts that all persons tried for felony 
after Ist October next may make their defence by counsel or attorney. 

2. In all cases of summary conviction persons accused shall be ad- 
mitted to make their full answer and defence, and to have all witnesses 
examined and cross-examined by counsel or attorney. 

3. Copies of depositions to be allowed to prisoners, on payment of a 
reasonable sum; but unless demanded before the day commencing the 
assizes or sessions, such copy shall only be delivered on the order of the 
judge. 
: 4° Prisoners are to be entitled to inspect the depositions on the trial. 
Not to extend to Scotland. 


INCLCSURE OF FIELDS. 
[6 and 7 Will. 1V.c. 115.—20th August, 1836.] 
An Act for facilitating the Inclosure of Open and Arable Fields in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

This Act, reciting that there are in many parishes, townships, and places 
in England and Wales divers open and common arable, meadow, and pas- 
ture lands and fields, and the lands of the several proprietors ‘of the 
same are frequently very much intermixed and dispersed, and it would 
tend to the improved cultivation and occupation of all the aforesaid 
lands within such parishes, &c., and be otherwise advantageous to the 
proprietors, if they were enabled by a general law to divide and inclose 
the same; accordingly contains many provisions effecting that object— 
but which are too long for insertion. They enable lands to be inclosed 
with the consent of two-thirds in number and value of the parties in- 
terested, in the manner prescribed—and regulate the proceedings of 
commissioners to be appointed by such parties, and the mode of appeal 
from their decisions, &c. &c. 


MEMORANDUM. 

The following List contains the Public Acts not included in the fore- 
going Abstract :— ‘ 

1, An Act to apply certain Sums to the Service of the Year 1836-7. 

2. An Act for raising the Sum of Fifteen Millions by Xxchequer Bills, 
for the Service of the Year 1836-7. 

3. An Act for vesting the Office of Constable of the Castle of St. 
Briavel’s in the First Commissioner of his Majesty’s Woods, Forests, 
Land Revenues, Works, and Buildings; and for vesting the Office of 
Keeper of the Forest of Dean, in the.County of Gloucester, in the Com- 
ales cil of his Majesty’s Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, Works, and 

uildings. 

4. rey Act to amend an Act of the last Session for abolishing Capital 
Punishments in cases of Letter Stealing and Sacrilege. 

7. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices and Employments, and for ex- 
tending the Time limited for those Purposes respectively until the 25th 
of March, 1837 ; to permit such Persons in Great Britain as have omitted 
to make and file Affidavits of the Execution of Indentures of Clerks to. 
Attorneys and Solicitors to make and file the same on or before the Ist 
day of Hilary Term, 1837; and to allow Persons to make — file such 
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Affidavits, although the Persons whom they served shall have neglected 
to take out their Annual Certificates. 

8. An Act for Punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better 
Payment of the Army and their Quarters. 

9. An Act for the Regulation of His Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces 
while on shore. 

10: An Act to indemnify Witnesses who may give Evidence before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal on a Bill to exclude the Borough of Stafford 
from sending Burgesses to serve in Parliament. 

15. An Act to amend an Act of the 4and 5 Will. IV., in order to enable 
certain Seamen belonging to Shetland or Orkney to pay certain Sums of 
Money, payable under that Act to the Seamen’s Fund, at Lerwick in 
Shetland, or Kirkwall in Orkney. 

18. An Act to apply the sum of Eight Millions out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year !836.. 

23. An Act to continue for Three Years, and from thence to the end of 
the then next Session of Parliament, the Acts for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors in Ireland. . 

24. An Act to render valid certain Marriages solemnized in a Chapel 
of Ease, in the Parish of Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey, called 
St. Ann’s Chapel. 

25. An Act for granting an additional Rate of Postage on Letters be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, by way of Milford and Waterford. 

27. An Act for investing in Government Securities further Portions of 
the Cash lying unemployed in the Bank of England belonging to Bank- 
rupts’ Estates. 

28. An Act to enable Persons to make Deposits of Stock or Exchequer 
Bills inlieu of giving Security by Bond to the Postmaster-General, and 
Commissioners of Land Revenue, Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Taxes. 

35. An Act forfurther improving the Road between London and Holy- 
head, by Coventry, Birmingham, and Shrewsbury. 

40. An Act to continue for One Year, and from thence to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament, the several Acts for regulating the 
Turnpike Roads in Ireland. 

44. An Act to continue the Laws for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in 
England until the Ist of June, 1837, and from thence to the end of the 
then next Session of Parliament. 

47. An Act to continue until the Ist of March, 1839, and from thence 
to the end of the then next Session of Parliament, the several Acts 
relating to Insolvent Debtors in India. 

48. An Act to indemnify the Governors and others of the Islands of An- 
tigua, St. Christopher, Nevis, and Montserrat, for having permitted the 
Importation of certain Articles Duty-free, 

53. An Act for enabling His Majesty to grant Admiralty Jurisdiction 
_ hes Court of Judicature of Prince of Wales’s Island, Singapore, and 

acca. 
62. An Act for continuing until the ist of June, 1838, the several Acts 
for regulating the Turnpike Roads in Great Britain, which will expire 
with the present or the next Session of Parliament. 

73. An Act to continue until the Ist of July next, and from thence te 
the end of the then next Session of Parliament, an Act passed in the 
5th and 6th yearsof his present Majesty, relating to the Dispatch of Bu- 
siness done by the Court of Exchequer in Scotland. 

74. An Act to abolish certain Offices connected with the Court of 
pines in Ireland, and to provide for the Performance of the Duties 

ereof. ‘ 

78. An Act to enable his Majesty to make Regulations for the better 
defining andestablishing the Powers and Jurisdiction of .his Majesty’s 
Consuls in the Ottoman Dominions. 

79. An Act for vesting Lighthouses, Lights, and Sea Marks on the 
Coasts of England, in the Corporation of Trinity House of Deptford 
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Strond; and for making Provisions respecting Lighthouses, Lights, 
Buoys, Beacons, and Sea Marks, and the Tolls and Dues payable in re- 
spect thereof. 

80. An Act to appoint additional Commissioners for executing the 
Acts for granting an Aid by a Land Tax, and for continuing the Duties 
on Personal Estates, Offices, and Pensions. 

81. An Act to authorize His Majesty, until Six Months after the Com- 
mencement of the next Session of Parliament, to carry into immediate 
Execution, by Orders in Council, any Treaties, Conventions, or Stipula- 
tions made with any Foreign Power or State for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade. 

83. An Act for the Regulation of the Offices of Vice-Treasurer and 
Teller of the Exchequer in Ireland. 

84. An Act to consolidate and amend the several Acts for the uniform 
Valuation of Lands and Tenements in Ireland; and to incorporate certain 
detached portions of Counties and Baronies with those Counties and 
Baronies respectively whereto the same may adjoin, or wherein the same 
are locally situate. 

87. An Act for extinguishing the Secular Jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishop of Ely in certain Liberties in the Counties 
of York, Nottingham, and Cambridge. 

88. An Act to suspend to the end of the next Session of Parliament the 
making of Lists and the Ballots and Enrolments for the Militia of the 
United Kingdom. 

90. An Act to continue until the Ist of May, 1837, and from thence 
to the end of the then next Session of Parliament, an Act of the 54th 
year of his Majesty King George the Third, for rendering the Payment 
of Creditors more equal and expeditious in Scotland. 

91. An Act to enable the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests, Land Revenues, Works, and Buildings, to make and maintain a 
Road from the Church in the Parish of Sunk Island to the Town of Ot- 
tringham, in the East Riding of the County of York. 

92. An Act to render valid certain Marriages solemnized in the Church 
of Saint Clement, Oxford. 

93. An Act to defray the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent 
and other Expenses of the disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; and to grant Allowance in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, 
Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, 
Surgeons’ Mates, and Serjeant Majors of the Militia, until the lst day 
of July, 1837. 

94. An Act to amend an Act for enabling His Majesty to carry into 
effect a Convention made between His Majesty the King of the French, 
the Emperor of all the Russias, and the King of Bavaria. 

95. An Act to suspend, until the 6th of April, 1837, Proceedings for 
recovering Payment of the Money advanced under the Acts for establish- 
ing Tithe Compositions in Ireland. 

97. An Act for continuing and making perpetual the Duty on certain 
Offices and Pensions. 

98. An Act to apply the sum of Four Millions out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year 1836, and to appropriate the Supplies 
granted in this Session of Parliament. ; 

106. An Act to make provision for the better and more expeditious 
Administration of Justice in the Stannaries of Cornwall, and for the en- 
larging the jurisdiction and improving the practice and proceedings in 
the Courts of the said Stannaries. . 

113. An Act for raising the Sum of 14,007,950/. by Exchequer Bills, for 
the Service of the Year 1836. 

116. An Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the Present- 
ment of Public Morey by Grand Juries in Ireland. 


117, An Act to amend several Acts relating to the Harbour of Kings- 
town. 
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XV.-ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
DOCUMENTS. 


*,* In some of the following Abstracts of Accounts there will be occasional apparent 
errors in the Totals, arising from the omission of fractional sums. 


I.— Finance. 


Pusiic Income anp Exprenvirurr.—An Account of the Public Income 
and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, in the years ended 5th 
January 1834, 1835, and 1836. 


1834, 1835. 1836. 
Customs anv Excise: £. 
Foreign . . . 1,567,772 | 1,599,339 | 1,529,540 
Spits) Rum 1,570,797 | 1,505,138 | 1,537,694 
British. . - | 5,257,867 | 5,286,668 | 5,059,197 
Malt. . « «| 4,923,074 | 4,963,324 | 4,925,521 
Hops . ..... 228 ,317 264,269 324,792 
Wie . . «| 1,633,870} 1,705,639 | 1,691,511 
Sugar and Molasses . . | 4,703,925 | 4,788,013 | 4,947,670 
Tea. « | 3,444,102 | 3,589,365 | 3,832,432 
Coffee . . . 591,241 614,434 652,124 
Tobacco and Snuff. - «| 3,140,085 | 3,223,684} 3,334,234 
27,061,050 | 27,539,873 | 27,834,715 
Butter... 135,961 130,209 143,160 
Cheese. . 66 ,846 73,506 70,520 
Currants and Raisins © 460,258 364,452 335 ,057 
Corn 35,285 97 ,984 234 ,576 
Cotton ool an ep’s 
imported. 614,055 | 506,981 | 540,118 
208 , 021 226,175 214,898 
Printed Goods. . . . 1,925 331 
Hides and Skins . . . 58,785 74,842 64,796 
Papr . ....- 799 ,897 824,465 831,057 
Soap . 873,212 737 ,510 773,888 
Candles ond Tallow . * 171,585 182,994 158 ,876 
Coals, sea-borne 63,791 34,141 5,061 
Glass . . 621,452 682 ,823 663 , 237 
Bricks, Tiles, and Slates . 305,209 340,920 399,773 
Timber. . 1,240,085 | 1,333,454 | 1,394,940 
Auctions . ... 240 ,645. 253,120 242,023 
Excise : 925,599 | 1,104,043 | 1,116,923 
Miscellaneous Duties o 
1,679,104 | 1,578,633 | 1,516,998 
8,501,715 | 8,546,586 | 8,705,901 
- Fotal Customs and Excise. | 35,562,765 | 36,086,459 | 36,540,616 
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Incomze—(continued). 


151. 


STamps: 
Deeds and other Instruments 
Probate and Legacies . 


I Mari ine 
{Fir 


Bills of Bankers’ 
Notes,&e. 
Newspapers and Advertise| 
ments. « « 
Stage Coaches . 
Post Horses. . . « 


Receipts . 
Other Stamp Duties 


ASSESSED AND LAND Taxes: 
Land Taxes 
Houses . 
Windows ‘ 
Servants. 
Horses . 

Carriages 
Dogs . 
Other Taxes 


Crown Lands . . . . 

Other Ordinary Revenues, 
and other Resources. \ 


1834. 


1835. 


1836. 


£. 
1,511,557 
2,015,637 
210,952 
798 ,367 


644,288 


588,773 


445 ,641 
215 ,682 
199,065 
500,421 


£. 
1,548,490 
2,129,069 
200,983 
771,435 


626,138 


533,236 


487 ,824 
228 ,708 
164,987 
472,314 


£. 
1,554,999 
2,060,008 
217 ,058 
804,756 


663,279 


552,039 


498 ,497 
241,165 
170,599 
462,507 


7,130,383 


1,155,019 
1,262,754 
1,201,968 
255,356 
414,257 
406 ,487 
172,080 
243,149 


7,163,184 


1,203,579 


780,319 
1,247,192 
189,780 
412,938 
409,112 
172,274 
247,151 


7,224,907 


1,199,783 
57,000 
1,204,490 
198,454 
386,459. 
424,129 
160,349 
250,733 


5,111,070 
2,190,181 
424,553 


187 ,513 


4,662,345 
2,209 ,439 
354,981 


157,137 


3,881,397 
2,243,294 
382,973 


221,545 


50,606,465 


50,633,545 


50,494,732 


EXPENDITURE. 


REVENUE—CuarcEs oF ECTION: 


Civil { Customs 


Departments. 


Preventive Service, Land Guard, a Police 


Cruisers and Harbour Vessels . 


Stamps . 


Other Ordinary Revenues . 


Excise . . 


and Land Taxes : 


Superannuation and other Allowances 


Total Revenue . 


PUBLIC DEBT: 
Interest of Permanent Debt 
Terminable Annuities . . 
Management. . . 


Interest on Exchequer Bills . 


Total Debt . 


}23,994,613 


J 


1834. 


1835. 


672,938 
897,396 


&. 
631 »436 
902, 7. 


1,570,334 
578,991 


1,534, 186 
579,679 


2,149,325 
172,213 
219,783 


399,589 


46,659) 


2,113,865 
166,943 


51,683 
401,861 


213,620} 


2,987,569 


3,472,689 


900; 


2,947,972 


3,693,925 
259,388 


23,890, 222}23, 556,908 


4,042,591 
165,965 


27,730,939 


27 , 803,533 


691,294) 


27,785,464 
740,211 


28,510,708)28, 494,827 


28,505,675 
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EXPENDITURE—(continued). 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT—Curvit List—Privy 
Purse: 
Salaries of the Household; Tradesmen’s Bills . 


Royal Family, and to his Royal Highness Leo- 
pold, Prince of Cobou ae 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland's Establishment . 
The Salaries and Expenses of the Houses of Par- 
liament (including Printer). 


The Allowances to the Junior Branches of un 


Navy and Ordnance Estimates), including Su- 
rannuation Allowances . . 

Other Annuities, Pensions, and Superannuation 
Allowances on the Consolidated Fund, and onthe 
Gross Revenue ..... 

Pension Civil List . . . . . 


Civil Departments (exclusive of those in Army 


Total Civil Government 

JUSTICE: 
Courts of Justice . 
Police and Criminal Prosecutions . 


: Total Justice 
DIPLOMATIC: 
Foreign Ministers’ Salaries and Pensions . . . 
Consuls’ Salaries,and Superannuated Allowances . 
Disbursements, Outtit, &e.w 


Total Diplomatic . . . 
FORCES: 


Army . Effective; Charge. . . 


*\Non-effective ; Charge 
Total Army 


Effective; Charge. . . 
Navy Non-effective; Charge . 
Total Navy . 


( Effective; Charge. . . 
*\ Non-effective; Charge . . 


Total Ordnance . 


Ordnance 


‘Total Forces . . 
Bounties, &c. for promoting Fisheries, Linen Manu- 3 
Public Works. . . 
Payments out of the Revenue of Crown Lands, ‘for l 
Improvements and various Public Services. . 4 
Post-Office, Charges of Collection, and other ae 
ments. . 
Quarantine and Warehousing Establishments 
Miscetlaneous Services, not classed under the fore- 


Total Expenditure . . 
Surplus . . 


Memorandum : 
The Amount of Terminable Annuities on 5th 
January was . . 


a Perpetuities, ‘as estimated by } 1,821,728 


Difference 


1835. 


220, 000 


39,927 
135,587 


344,160 


312, 0591 
75,000 


411,800 
220,000 


40,85 


165,623 
354, 286 


303,558 


411,800 
208 , 052 


4 33 ,936 
160,832 


398,485 


339,370 


75,000 75,000 


1,538, 52€ 


433,147 
189,604 
544,219 


1,571,12 
400,24 
254 


168,085 


1,627,475 
4) 402,860 

247,605 
372,286 


cond 


214,078 
93,437 
47,332 


822,42 


181,448 


1,022,751 
176,015 


72,628] 141,620 


30, 


831 41,329 


354,847 


4,472,733 
2,117,329 


284,907 


358 , 964 


4,020,454) 3,617,862 


2,413,47 


1} 2,758,281 


6,590,062 


6,493, £25] 6,406,143 


2,742,667 
1,617,568 


2,938,414! 2,541,434 
1,565,495) 1,557,996 


4,360,235 


4,503,909) 4,099,430 


968 ,242 
346,564 


899,725 
168, 498 


987,656 
164, 2538 


1,314,806 


1,068,223) 1,151,914 


12,265,103 
17,671 
266,465 
345,710 
661 ,853 
112,025 
938 ,867 


12,066 ,057|L1 637,487 
13,345 14,539 


340,596 
274,152 
702 ,692 
110,059 


1,594,96 


280,600 
382,491 
686,141 


113,989 
1} 1,194,081 


49,166,314 
1,440, 151 


49 273 116/48 ,787 
1,410,429] 1,707,093 


50 ,606, 465 


3,599,614 


50,633 ,545|50 , 494,732 


4,034,809) 4,188,809 


1,958 ,7 


1,970,019 


1,777,886 


2,076,079} 2,218,790 
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Post-Orvicz Revenvr.—Abstracts relative to the Revenue of the Post. 
office in Great Britain, taken from the Finance Accounts for the year 


ended January 5th, 1836 :— 


Unpaid letters outwards, and paid letters inwards, and ship- £. 
letters charged on country postmasters :— England 

£482,351 lls. 2d.; Scotland £80,969 12s.8d. . . . 563 ,321 
Unpaid letters inwards, and paid letters outwards, collected 

by letter-cariers, &c.in London and Edinburgh :—Eng- 

land £472,703 16s. 5d ; Scotland £38,204 8s. 113d... 510,908 
Bye and cross-road letters. "&e. :—England £628,957 12s, 2d. ; 

Scotland £81,442 15s, 9d. 710,400 
Twopenny and penny post letters at London and Edinburgh: 

— England £112,924 17s. 8d.; Scotland £8.564 9s. 8d. . 121,489 
Letters charged on the postm: isters in the West Indies and 

British North America:—England . 61,993 
Postage of letters received by the window-men of the Foreign . 

Passage and freight by packets 52,038 

Total gross receipt . £2,107 ,676 
Deduct for letters refused, mis-sent, re-directed letters, over- 

Net receipt within the year. - . « 2,023,347 
Balances and bills outstanding 5th January, 1835 . * « 133,071 

Total income . £2,156,418 
Charges of collection, and other payments . . 2. « « 600 ,245 
Bills outstanding 5th January, 1836 . 138 ,173 
£2,156 ,418 

Post-Orrice Revenve (Ire.anp).—The gross receipt for £. 

the year ended 5th January lastwas . . « 245 ,664 
Deduct re-directed, returned, dead, and other letters . . 25,718 
Net receipt withinthe year. . 219 ,946 
Balances due 5th January, 1835 . . 44,733 

Totalincome . £264,679 

Charges of collection © © « 96 ,327 

. Payments intothe Exchequer. . « 122,300 
Balances due from country postmasters, &c., including 

£28,921 insolvent arrears; £1,157 balances due by de- 

ceased and dismissed letter-carriers, and, deputy ‘post- 

masters . © © © © © © « 46,052 


£264 ,679 
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Narionat Dest. £. 
Total Debt of the United Kingdom, 5th January, 1836. 760,294,554 
Unclaimed Dividends, &c. stanuing in the names of Com- 
Amount of unredeemed capital . «+ £758,549 ,866 


Annual charge of the Public Debt :-— 
Due to the public creditor . 28 , 246 ,607 


£28, 403 ,305 
Debt reduced in the year 1835 . 3,818,758 
Debt created in the year 1835, the sum of £16,734,353 
being included in the West Indies and Barbadoes 


Taxes Repea.ev.—Gross amount of taxes repealed from 1831 to 1835 
inclusive, 8,092,376/.; net amount 6,134,814/7. Gross amount of taxes im- 
posed during the same period, 872,083/.; net amount, 870,5812. Gross 
amount repealed in Customs duties, 2,007,15772., imposed, 656,651/. ; Ex- 
cise, 4,120,4002., imposed, 181,000/.; Stamps, 197,872/., imposed, 21,7602; 
Taxes, 1,740,3172., imposed, 1,170/.; Post-office, 26,600/., imposed, none. 


ProporTioNs OF THE LEADING ITEMS OF Revenuz.—It is calculated 
that the Customs and Excise contribute 72 per cent. of the whole re- 
venue ; the Stamps 14 per cent. ; the Assessed and Land Taxes 9 per cent. ; 
and the Post-office 5 per cent. The rate per cent. for which the gross re- 
ceipt was collected in 1835, in Great Britain, was 62. 5s. 64d. ; namely, 
Customs 5/. 5s.; Excise 6/. 13s. 63d.; Stamps 2/. 10s. 113d.; Taxes 
54. 7s. 94d.; Post-office 277. 12s. 9d.; Tax on Pensions and Salaries 
27. 2s. OLd.; Crown Lands 10/. 2s. 11d. The rate per cent. for which the 

ss receipts of revenue were collected in Ireland, in 1835, amounted to 
112, 17s. 24d.; namely, Customs 12/. 5s. 23d.; Excise 9/. 11s. 64d.5 
Stamps 5/. 3s. 3}d.; Post-office 39/. 4s. 25d. 


II.—Currency. 
- Varue of Monigs coined at the Minr during the years ending 31st 
, 1834 and 1835. 
£. 


& 
723,441 
* 66,941 12 386 ,277 


Sovereigns . «+ 


Half Sovereigns 


Total Gold Coined £66,941 12 


Half Crowus . . . 124,146 
Shillings . - - 161,172 


d. 
5 

5 £1,109,718 
0 35 ,244 
0 72,468 
0 38,808 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 


Sixpences . 147 ,312 
Maunday Money . 145 


Total Silver Coined £432,775 


Pennies. . « 672 
Half-pennies - 448 
Farthings e e e 2 0 16 


145 


£146 ,665 
448 

448 
1,792 


Ci poce 
BOSCO OHO] Ne 


Total Copper Coined . 3,136 2,688 
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Banx Nores.—An Account of the Value of Bank Notes and Bank Post 
Bills in Circulation at the close of each Quarter in the Year ending 
5th January, 1836, comparing the same with the corresponding Periods 
in the Years ending 5th January, 1834, and 5th January, 1835. 


Bank Notes of £5 Bank Notes Bank Post Bills and 
Amount in Circula- and upwards, under £5, 21 Days’ Bills. 
- tion at close of - 
1834, 1835. 1834. | 1835. 1834. 1835. 
&. £. £, 
Ist Quarter. . 16,799,220) 16,590,680) 287,310) 284,560 1,485,280, 1,339, 980 
x « | 16,858,210) 16,270,090) 286,360) 253,930, 1,343,990 1,136,360 
3d 16,890,420) 15,961,280) 245,740) 283,350 1,341,090 1,169,330 
4th ,, « « | 15,782,330) 15,581,730) 235,090) 282,920, 1,293,890 1,152,130 
Torats. 
1833. 1834, 1835. 
£. &. 
Ist Quarter. . . | 18,876,200 | 18,571,810 | 18,215,220 
2d >> «+ « « | 18,722,080 | 18,493,560 | 17,690,380 
3d >> «© « « | 18,483,250 | 18,517,250 | 17,413,960 
4th ,, «. « ~- | 17,531,910 | 17,361,310 | 17,016,780 
Bun1ion.—An Account of the Quantity of Gold and Silver Bullion | 


received at and delivered from the Bank of England, during each of 


the Quarters of the Year 1835, comparing the same with the corre- 
sponding Quarters of the Year 1834. 
Go.tp. 
Received. . Delivered. 
1834. 1835. 1834. 1835. 
Ibs. oz. ds.| Ibs. oz. ds.| Ibs. oz. ds.| Ibs. oz. ds. 
Quarter . 12,369 613) 4,724 6 10,860 3 0 4,469 6 4 
2a - «| 5,27010 19; 9,095 1012) 2,696 9 4] 2,003 410 
3d - «| 7,827 017) 10,887 918} 8,497 11 3] 2,164 10 10 
4th ,, - . | 18,505 2 6! 16,540 2 9] 2,820 612] 2,589 7 12 
SILVER. 
Received. Delivered. 
1834. 1835. 1834, 1835. 
Ibs. oz.ds.) Ibs. oz.ds.;) Ibs. oz. Ibs. oz. ds, 
Ist Quarter . . | 217,921 11 9) 258,712 11 7) 653,957 5 13) 260,932 9 10 
2a « | 393,349 2 11) 295,764 4 4) 331,161 411) 915981 9 1 
3d os - « | 236,202 2 14) 189,313 5 0} 303,811 5 10) 180,583 5 16 
4th ,, - « | 209,687 1 19) 296,675 7 18) 226,217 4 2) 213,726 4 4 


It may be necessary to observe that these weights are partly by esti- 
mation; also that many packages of Bulhon, not included in this 
Account, are brought iuto and delivered from the Bank as packages 
merely. their contents being unknown. 
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Bank Enaiannp.—An Account of the Amount of Issues, Securities, 
and Bullion of the Bank of England, as published in the Gazette :— 


Average Bullion. 


Gold. 


Circulation. Securities. 


in Deposits. 
the Quarter ending . Silver. 


th 


£. £. 
19,110,000 | 15,675,000 
19,147,000 
19, 126,000 
18,914,000 
18,694,000 
18,304,000 
18,012,000 
18,099,000 
18,311,000 
18,591,000 
18,542,000 
18,460,000 
18,315,000 
18,322,000 
18,340,000 
18,240,000 
17,930,000 
17,549,000 
17,321,000 
17,262,000 
17,427,000 


17,739,000 


29July . . 1834 
26 August . ,, 
23 September ,, 
21 October . 
18 November 
16 December ,, 
13 January . 1835 
10 February 
10 March 


3 


NWO 


— 


g 


Re 


TT 
3323232352223 


29 


bo 


232232228 


DAA AAA AR 


un 
1S 
bo 


a? 
25 August . 
22 September 
20 October . 
17 November 
15 December ,, 
12 January . 1836 
9 February 


8 
S 


3 


18,063,000 
18,154,000 
18,051,000 


27,797,000 
27,042,000 
26,534,500 
27,153,000 


17,899,000 
7 28,315,000 
29,345,000 


29, 406,000 
17,936,000 | 13,324,000 | 28,845,000 


20 September 
18 October , 


Counrry Banx Norss.—An Account of the Number of Country Bank 
Notes of all Denominations Stamped in the Year 1835. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


£. 

Not exceeding 1 
29 2 

5 

10 
20 
30 
50 
100 


18385. 


340,800 
Nil. 
193,891 
95,197 
4,400 
Nil. 
Nil. 
1,011 


3° 
29 
99 
293 


ooccovucu 


IRELAND. 


1835. 


Between £1 and £5 


10 
10 50 


29 


| 
if 
| 
| 
| 
£. 
451,000 
342,000 | 
235,000 1 
192,000 
221,000 
252,000 
262,000 
262,000 
7 April . 265,000 
5 May . 269, 000 
2 June . 275,000 
284,000 
238 , 000 
26,964,000 287,000 
27,888,000 274,000 
28,661,000 | 268 ,000 
30,069,000 307,000 
31,048, 000 369,000 
31,954,000 451,000 
31,022,000 514,000 
= 
8 March . ,, | | 16,966,000 | 29,806,000 ,701, 000 4 
5 April. . 14,751,000 , 081,000 
3 May ee | 13,747,000 782,000 . 
31 May . | 13,273,000 | , 663,000 & 
28 June. . » 362,000 
26 July . . ,926, 000 
23 August . 325,000 
"719, 000 
| 
0 6 100 
.| 08 469 
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Patvare and Joinr Srock Bawxs.—An Account of the aggregate 
Amount of Notes circulated in England and Wales by Private Banks, 
and by Joint Stock Banks and their Branches ; distinguishing Private 
= Joint Stock Banks, (from Returns directed by 3 and 4 Will. IV. 
c. 83.) 


Private Banks. — Total. 
Quarters ending £. &. £. 
28 Dee., 1833 . | 8,836,803 | 1,315,301 | 10,152,104 
29 March, 1834 .| 8,733,400 | 1,458,427 | 10,191,827 
28 June, — - | 8,875,795 | 1,642,887 | 10,518,682 
27 Sept, — - | 8,370,423 | 1,783,689 | 10,154,112 
28 Dec, — - | 8,537,655 | 2,122,173 | 10,659,828 
28 March, 1835. | 8,231,206 | 2,188,954 | 10,420,160 


27 June, — - | 8,455,114 | 2,484,687 | 10,9395801 


26 Sept, — 7,912,587 | 2,508,036 | 10,420,623 
26 Dec, — 8,334,863 | 2,799,551 | 11,134,414 
26 March, 1836 . | 8,353,894 | 3,094,025 | 11,447,919 
25 Jun, — .| 8,614,132 | 3,588,064 | 12,202,196 
24 Sept, — 7,969,121 | 3,969,121 | 11,733,945 


Averace Prices of the Three per Cent. Consols in the months of 
February and August of each year since 1820, inclusive :— 


1820. February. . . . 68} | 1828. August . . . . 874 
August . . . . 673 | 1829. February. . . . 863 
1821. February. . . 73! August . . . 88} 
August . . . . 76} | 1830. February. . . 
1822. February. 783 August . . . . 904 
August . . 80% | 1831. February. . . . 773 
1823. February. . . . 73 August . . . . 81} 
August . . . . 82$/ 1832. February. . . 824 
1824. February. . . 928 August . . . 83% 
August . . . 93%] 1833. February. . . . 874 
1825. February. . . 93% August . 88 
August . . 874 | 1834. February. . . 8% 
1826. February . . . 77 August . . 2. . 90 
August . . . 1835. February. . . 91? 
1827. February. . . . 824 August . . . . 90 
August . . . . 1836. February. . . 
1828. February. . . 83 August 


Joinr Srock Banxs.—A list of the Joint Stock Banks which have 
been established under the Act 7 Gev. IV., together with the number of 
partners therein:—Bank of Birmingham, 227 partners ; Bank of Liver- 
pool, 441 ; Bank of Manchester, 552; Bank of South Wales, 7; Bank 
of Walsall, 112; Bank of Westmoreland, 154; Barnsley Banking 
Company, 118; Birmingham Banking Company, 311 ; Bradford Bank- 
ing Company, 173; Bradford Commercial Banking Company, 160; 
Bristol Old Bank, 8 ; Chesterfield and North Derbyshire Banking Com- 
pany, 98; Commercial Bank of England, 444 ; Coventry and Warwick- 
shire Banking Company, 261 ; Cumberland Union Banking Company, 
52; Darlington District Joint Stock Banking Company, 247; Derby and 
Derbyshire Banking Company, 204; Devon and Cornwall Banking Com- 
pany, 146; Dudley and West Bromwich Banking Company, 190; East 
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of England Bank, 534; Gloucester County and City Bank, 23; Glou- 
cestershire Banking Company, 265; Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Company, 178; Hampshire Banking Company, 141; Holywell Bank, 
North Wales, 7; Huddersfield Banking Company, 335; Hull Banking 
Company, 247; Knaresborough and Claro Banking Company, 160; 
Lancaster Banking Company, 127; Leamington Bank, 157; Leaming- 
ton Priors and Warwickshire Bank, 135; Leeds Banking Company, 
451; Leeds and West Riding Banking Company, 161; Leicestershire 
Banking Company. 101; Leith (Carlisle) Banking Company, 9; Lich- 
field,Rugeley, and Tamworth Bauking Company,98 ; Lincoln and Lindsey 
Banking Company, 230 ; Liverpool Commercial Banking Company, 263 ; 
Liverpool Tradesmen’s Bank, 542; Manchester and Liverpool District 
Bank, 1054; Mirfield and Huddersfield Banking Company, 263; 
National Provincial Bank of England, 485 ; Norfolk and Norwich Joint 
Stock Banking Company, 125; North of England Joint Stock Banking 
Company, 571; Northern and Central Bank of England, 1024; North 
Wilts Banking Company, 152; Nottingham and Nottinghamshire 
Banking Company, 272; Pare’s Leicestershire Banking Company, or the 
Leicestershire Union Banking Company, 15; Saddleworth Banking 
Company, 114; Sheffield Banking Company, 225; Stamford and Spald- 
ing Joint Stock Banking Company,85 ; Stourbridge and Kidderminster 
Banking Company, 223; Stuckey’s Banking Company, 34; Wolver- 
hampton and Staffordshire Banking Company, 238; York City and 
County Banking Company, 267; York Union Banking Company, 277 ; 
Yorkshire District Bank, 680; Wakefield Banking Company, 192; 
Warwick and Leamington Banking Company, 122; West of England 
and South Wales District Bank, 469; Whitehaven Joint Stock Banking 
Company, 236; Wilts and Dorset Banking Company, 299. There are 
eight Joint Stock Banks in Ireland—viz., the Hibernian Joint Stock 
Company, established by a special Act in 1825, and which has 225 part- 
ners; the Northern Banking Company, 208 partners; the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, 644 partners; the Belfast Banking Company, 292 
partners; the Agricultural and Commercial Bank of Ireland, 2170 part- 
ners; the National Bank of Ireland, 250 partners: the Limerick Na- 
tional Bank of Ireland, 523 partners; and the Ulster Banking Company, 
which'has 117 partners. ‘The four last have been established since Sep- 
tember, 1834, and the other four in 1824-5-6. The Provincial Bank and 
the Agricultural Bank have each a great number of Branch establish- 
ments. 


IlI.—Trade. 


Sraremenr of the Declared Value of British and Irish Produce and 
Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom, specifying the 
various Countries to which the same were Exported, in each of the 
following Years :— 


Countries. . 1835. 


£. £, £. 
Sweden. . . 46 59 63,09: 105,156 
Denmark . . 107,979 
Prussia . . 188,273 
Germany . 4,654,618 4,602,966 


> 


Holland. | 2.47 2°648,402 
} Belgium. 2-104,561 | 2,022,459 |) 499 | "750,059 | "818,487 
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Statement of British ané Irish Exports—(continued). 


CountTRIEs. 


1830. 


1833. 


France . . 

Portugal, Proper 
Azores . 
Madeira . 

Spain. and the Ba- | 
learic Islands 

Canaries. 

Gibraltar . . 

Italy and the Ita- 
lian Islands . 

Malta .. 

Tonian Islands . 7 

Turkey and Con- 
tinental Greece 
(exclusive of the 
Morea). . 

Morea & Greek Is- 
lands . 

Egypt( Ports onthe 
Mediterranean) § 

Tripoli, Rarbary,&: | 

orocco . 

Western Coast 

ape of Ho 

Cape Verde 

St. Helena . 

Isleof Bourbon 

Mauritius . . . 

Arabia . . 

East Jndia Compa- 
ny’ } 
an ion . 

China... 

Sumatra and Java. 

Philippine Islands 

New South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s 
Land, and Swan 
River. « 

New Zealand and 
South Sea 1s-} 
lands... 

Ports of Siam . . 

British North Ame- 
rican Colonies 

British West Indies 

Hayti .. 

Cuba andother Fo. 
reign West Indies } 

United States of 
America . 

Mexico . . 

Guatemala 

Columbia . 

Brazil . 

States of the Rio 
de la Plata 3 

Chi . 

Peru. . . 

Isles of Guernsey, 
Jersey,Alderney, \ 

and Man. . 


Total 


225,414 


48,821 
1,045,266 


1,942,752 


200,949 
37,196 


531,704 


53,624 
8,201 
155,77 


195,713 


3,662,012 


610,637 
120,747 
65,926 


339,958 | 


172 


1,397,350 


3,583,222 
257,931 


649,378 


7,018,272 


692,800 
1,943 
213,972 
2,312,109 
154,895 
400,134 
228 , 466 


320,959 


£. 
475,884 
1,106,695 
23,629 
38,444 


607,068 


42,620 
292,760 


3,251,379 
189, 135 
56,963 


9,694 


110,227 
1,138 


252,123 


330 , 036 
1,710 
38,915 
10,042 
161,029 


3,895 ,530 


162,102 
71290 


314,677 


1,396 


10,467 
1,857,133 
2,838,448 
321,793 
618,029 
6,132,346 
978,441 
216,751 
2,452,103 
632,172 
540,626 
368, 469 


344,036 


843,333 
967,091 
54,430 
33,411 


442,837 


30,507 
385, 460 


2,316,260 


135,438 
38,915 


1,019,604 


25,914 


145,647 


2 1575, 680 
515,362 
816,817 
387,524 


335,934 


3,282,777 
242,696 
94, 498 


1,207,941 


37,179 
138 ,877 


149, 
250 


2,578,569 


842,852 
410,273 
76,613 


716,014 


e 


19,742 
1,671,069 


2,680,024 
357,297 


913,005 


6,844,989 


459 ,610 
30,366 
199,996 
2,460,679 
831,564 
896,221 
299, 235 


360,665 


2,426,171 
136,925 
107,804 


1,331,669 


28,834 


1,074,708 
353,892 
129,743 


696,345 


2,687 


2,158,158 


3,187,540 
265,798 


787,043 


10,568,455 


402,820 
15,214 
132,242 
2,630,767 
658 ,525 
606,176 
441,324 


351,612 


37,181,335 


38,271,597 


39,667,347 


41,649,191 


47,372,270 


446,952 1,116,885 | 1,453,636 
| 1,400,044 1,600,123 | 1,554,326 
¥ 26,687 63,275 | 49,717 
| al 39,916 38,455 | 40,082 

325,907 | 405,065 
30,686 | 24,308 

| 

| | 2,350 | 14,823} 29,040 

| | mmm | 329,210 | 326,483 | 292,540 

| 346,197 | 304,382 | 326,921 
76 146 530 575 

a. 41, 420 30,041 | 31,615 | 31,187 

| 185,298 
ay 

577,223, | 
| 
| 421,487 
| 3,700 
| | | 

| | 
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British Manuracrures anp Propuce.—Value of the Produce and 
Manufactures of the United Kingdom Exported from Great Britain to 
Foreign Parts, according to the rea/ or declared value thereof, in the 
years ending Sth of January— 

1835. 1836. 

£. £. 
1,515 1,358 
435,297 494,861 
312,980 407 ,489 
35 576 27,573 
99,160 104,781 
182,584 225,641 
122 ,292 148 ,098 
961,606 1,023,949 
7,671 5 405 
164,246 178 ,656 
47 51,003 
218,205 242,746 
90,219 79,541 
25,479 25,108 
15,281,494 16,393,170 
5,211,014 5,706,563 
1,255 1,445 
492,724 539 ,989 
200,034 217 ,652 
490 ,493 636 ,927 
344,515 516,774 
1,484,681 1,831 ,766 
125,644 135,048 
21,155 27 , 437 
18,926 16,616 
92,414 99 464 
1,404,756 1,640,939 
7,169 11,881 
142,480 195 ,096 
242,496 278.977 
62,706 73,347 
2,364,980 2,838,050 
136 ,312 216,634 
211,953 307 ,316 
21,007 25 ,003 
1,861 1,761 

43 ,213 60,810 
58,607 39,073 
122,939 169,861 
191,854 231,900 
6,453 5,953 

149 ,842 142,411 
30,881 20 ,283 
7,115 8,549 

637 ,013 973,478 
245 ,998 248 ,803 
10,114 16,866 
208,139 | 257,877 
915,693 851,745 


Apparel, Slops, and Negro Clothing 
Arms and Ammunitiun 
Bacon and Hams . . 
Beef and Pork, salted . 
Beerand Ale ..... 
Books, printed . 
Brass and Copper Manufacture 
Bread and Biscuit . . . . 
Butter and Cheese. . . . 
Cabinet and Upholstery Wares 
Coalsand Culm . 
Cordage. . . 
Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour 
Cotton Manufactures . 
Cotton Yarn. e 
Cows and Oxen. . 
Earthenware of all sorts 
Fish of all sorts. . 

Glass of all sorts . 
Haberdashery and Millinery 
Hardwares and Cutle 

Hats, Beaver and Felt . 
Hats of all other sorts . 
Hops ... . 
Iron and Steel, wrought and unwrought 


e a 


Lead and Shot & 
‘Leather, wrought and unwrought 
Leather Saddlery and Harness 
Linen Manufactures . . . 
Linen Yam. . 
Machinery and Mill-work . . 
Mathematical and Optical Instruments 
Musical Instruments . . . . 
Oil, Train, of Greenland Fishery . 
Painters’ Colours . . ... . 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, Watches 
Potatoes. . . 
Saltpetre, British refined . 


Seeds of all sorts . 
Silk Manufactures . 
Soap and Candles . 
Spirits . . . 
Stationery of all sorts 
Sugar, refined . 
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: 1835. 1836. 
£. £. 
33,327 32,289 
336,988 381,068 
13,827 13,593 
2,898 2,421 
43,791 45,461 
21,437 12,959 
192,175 387 ,833 
22,878 45,080 
238,541 309,091 
5,734,017. 6,836,735 
954,413 1,034,142 


Tin, unwrought. . . 
Tin and Pewter Wares, and Tin Plates 
Tobacco (manufactured) and Snuff 
Tongues, . 
Umbrellas and Parasols 
Whalebone. . . . 
Wool, Sheep's . . . 
Wool of other sorts . . 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn 
Woollen Manufactures. . 
All other Articles . 


Total rea/ or declared value of the Produce 
and Manufactures of the United King-} £41,286,594 46,926,370 
dom, Exported to Foreign Parts . . 


Foreign anp CotontaL MerrcuanpisE Exportrp.—Value of the 
principal Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Exported from_ 
Great Britain to Foreign Parts in the years ending 5th January, 1835-6, 
calculated at the official rates of valuation. In 1834, the Total Value of 
Foreign and Colonial Exports amounted to £9,820,585; in 1835, to 
£11,549 ,912; and in the year ending 5th January, 1836, to £12,783 
In the following Abstract, Articles which were Exported in 1835 in 
Quantities under the value ‘of £100 ,000, are omitted :— 

1835. 1836. 
£. £. 

168 ,035 143 , 203 

55 ,623 103 ,318 
20,775 113 ,086 

298 ,713 396 , 100 

952 ,952 833 ,935 

327 ,071 313 ,023 

590 ,253 483 ,371 

196 ,686 278,709 

752,911 780 ,969 

16,723 104,998 

226 ,848 419,770 

120 ,486 241,700 

155,731 192,444 

191,684 117,334 

242,164 367 ,076 

69 ,888 100 ,310 
70,963 173,182 

257 ,784 313,821 

512,195 521 ,925 
1, 489 , ,692 926 ,899 

177, 150 - 323 ,704 

303 ,451 154,673 

246, 249 ,843 

295 ,305 335 ,409 
1,514,933 2,200,291 

55 ,506 281,991 


Cassia Lignea . 
Cinnamon . ..... 
Cloves . . 

Cochineal, Granilla, Dust . 
Coffee . . 
Corn, Grain, Meal, and "Flour 
Cotton Manufactures of India. 
Hides, raw and tanned. . . 
Indigo 

Oil, Train, Spermaceti, and Blubber 
Rice, and Rice in the husk . 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre . 
Silk, raw, thrown, and waste 
Silk Manufactures of India 
Skins and Furs . 
Spelter . . . 
Spirits, Brandy . 
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Tobacco aed "Snuff 
Wines... 
Wool, Cotton . 
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Principat Articies oF Inport.—Value of some of the principal 
Articles of Import into Great Britain from Foreign Parts, calculated at 
the official rates of valuation, for the years ending January 5th— 


Brimstone . 
Cochineal, Granilla, ‘and Dust ° 
Cofiee . . 
Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour . ‘ 
Cotton Manufactures of India. . 
Ditto of Europe. . 

Flax and Tow, or Codilla of Hemp and Flax 
Hides, raw and tanned. . 

Iron, in bars... 

Madder and Madder Roots 
Molasses ..... 
Oil, Castor . 
—ofQOlives . ... 

— Palm .. . 

— Train, Spermaceti, and Blubb 
Quicksilver. . . 
Rice, and Rice in the husk 

Seeds, Clover 


r 


Flax and Linseed 
— -Rape. ... 
Silk, raw and waste . ‘ 
—- thrown. . . 
Manufactures of India 
of Europe 
Skins, not being Furs . : 
Spelter . 2. 2. 


Brandy . 


Timber, 8 inches square Fir 
Tobacco and Snuff . 
Wines . ... 
Wool, Cotton . . 

Sheep’s . . 
Woollen Manufactures, including Carpets 


The total official value of all the Imports 
into Great Britain from Foreign Parts 


1835. 
£. 

249,181 
326 521 
2,571,857 
617,984 
211,884 
56,104 
1,660,121 
545,361 
1,293,254 
535,856 
155 ,064 
769,122 
453,137 
69,255 
308,058 
270,664 
462,897 
154,672 
287 ,874 
46 ,432 
238, 497 
64,840 
1,683,620 
236 416 
199,975 
617,655 
368 ,524 
137,920 
427,194 
23,742 
441,215 
6,152,358 
1,426,547 
3,364,383 
343,775 
372,104 
1,023,638 
10,888,117 
1,290,708 
77 


1836. 
£. 

300,057 
339,769 
1,751,601 
333,389 
246,734 
71,238 
1,508,939 
566,848 
1,023,327 
556,608 
188,079 
631,808 
350,891 
110,741 
79,862 
260,130 
463,949 
413,358 
934,542 
58,833 
234,158 
97 ,498 
1,859,061 
271,861 
220,006 
553,901 
239,268 
354,923 
282,975 
19,333 
478 ,874 
5,788 ,496 
1,067,015 
4,332,535 
444,074 
243,534 
956 ,357 
12,053,459 
1,136,871 
101,244 


£47,908,931 47,463,609 
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Customs’ Duties.—The follewing was the gross Receipt at the under- 
mentioned Ports in the years ending January 5, 1835 and 1836 :— 


1835. 1836. 
London . £10,697 ,263 £11,773 ,616 
Liverpool 3,846 ,306 4,272,847 
Bristol . . 1,072,106 1,177,687 
Hul. . 682 ,008 720,870 
Newcastle 286,918 289 ,508 
Gloucester 131,105 160 ,484 
Plymouth 94,495 93,462 
Dover . 60 ,897 52,714 


» 


Portsmouth . 56,173 ‘51,887 
Falmouth . 21,661 19,157 
Southampton 46 ,825 49 ,806 
Stockton . 47 ,878 51,487 
Sunderland . 65,284 ~ 62,626 
Whitehaven. 86, 063 96 ,079 


Yarmouth . 64 410 56,814 
Greenock . 


Glasgow. : 
Port Glasgow. 


270 ,6675893,089  314,701)888,524 
140,284 125/162) 
386 , 905 439,851 
54,581 53,835 
48,592 45,609 
768,632 918,801 
289 ,024 357,974 
198,089 217 ,788 
136,910 . 142,843 
125,028 | 135,844 
87,469 100,088 
51,083 54,081 
33,308 31,133 
34,915 33,703 


Leith 


Aberdeen. 
Dundee. . 
Dubin . . 
Belfast 


Cork. . 
Limerick 
Waterford 
Londonderry 
Newry 
Galway . . 


482,138 448,661 
Sigo . . 


TRADE OF THE Co.onirs.—The following is an Account of the Value 
of the Imports into, and Exports from, each Colony in the year 1833 :— 


Imports. Exports. 
- £i, 663, 144 £965, 026 
549, "215 469 ,464 
757 431 
10,324 28 ,698 
1,693 3,956 
595,909 715,098 
170,334 183,285 
438,679 418,351 
38,421 119,528 
114,179 281,130 
487 ,229 1,577,615 
70,345 258,954 
1,519,452 2,489,797 
8,065 18,885 

28 ,030 44,729 
71,703 102,378 
345723 63,510 


Canada e 
New Brunswick 
Nova Scotia (including Cape 
Cape Breton. 
Prince Edward’s Island 
Newfoundland 
Antigua. . 
Barbadoes. . 
Dominica . 
Grenada 
Demerara and Essequibo 
Berbice . 
Jamaica, . 
Montserrat . 
Nevis. . . 
St. Christopher 
St. Lucia. . 
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Imports. Exports. ° 
£126 ,763 £283,170 
54,731 106,589 
287 ,453 268,446 
10,006 31,105 
86,145 13,522 
107 ,399 76,614 
593 ,382 636 ,089 


St. Vincent . 
320,891 100,470 


Tobago . . 
Trinidad. . 
Tortola . . 
Bermuda. . 
Bahamas. . 
Mauritius. 
Ceylon . 

Cape of Good Hope 
New South Wales . 
Van Diemen’s Land 
Jonian Islands . . 
Sierra Leone. . . 


394,521 267 ,086 
693,990 340,116 
237 ,023 119,420 
503,444 364,277 
563,611 250,669 
93,786 62,707 


Vesseis Burrr.—An Account of the Number of Vessels, with the 
Amount of their Tonnage, that were Built and Registered in the 
several Ports of the British Empire in the Year 1835 :— 

Vessels. Tonnage. 
United Kingdom . 860 116,635 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey,and Man. . 56 5 ,087 
British Plantations . . 334 52,711 


VEssELS BELONGING TO THE Bririsu Empire.—An Account of the 
Number and Tonnage of Vessels, and the Number of their Crews, 
belonging to the British Empire, on the 31st December, 1835 :— 


Tons. Men. 


ips. 
United Kingdom . . 19737 2,320,667 139,151 
Isles of Guernsey, Jersey, and Man 563 39,636 3,958 
British Plantations . . 5,211 423,458 27,911 


Total . . 25,511 2,783,761 171,020 


Coastinc Trapz.—An Account of the Number and Tonnage of Vessels 
which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards with Cargoes, at the 


several Ports of the United Kingdom in the Year ending 5th January, 
1836 :— 


Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 


Year ending 5th January! Year aT 5th January 


e 


Employed in the Intercourse | Ships: | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 
between Great Britain and 


Ireland. 10,116} 1,138,147) 14,608] 1,473,255 
Other Coasting Vessels . |111,213) 9,050,769)115,144| 9,187,075 


Total. . . . . 121,329) 10, 188 , 916}129 , 752/10, 660,330 
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A Sraremenr of the Suippint employed in the Trave of the Unrrep 
Kincpom in the Year 1835, exhibiting the Number and Tonnage of 
Vessels that Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards (including their 
repeated Voyages), with the Number of their Crews, separating 
British from Foreign Vessels, and comparing the same with the Years 
1833 and 1834:— . 


INWARDs. 
Years. 


British and [rish Vessels. Foreign Vessels. 


Ships. Tons. Men. Ships. Tons. Men. 
13,119 | 2,153,814 | 120,495 | 5,505 762,085 | 41,996 
13,903 | 2,298 ,263 | 125.727} 5,894 833,905 | 45,897 
14,295 | 2,442,734 | 133,688} 6,005 | 866,990 | 47,132 
| 


OvuTWARDs, 


British and Ivish Vessels. Foreign Vessels. 


Ships. Tons. Men. Ships Tons. | Men. 

1833 | 13,266 | 2,244,274 | 125.474) 5,250 758,601 | 40,014 
1834 | 13,639 | 2,296,325 | 129,504 | 5,823 852,827 | 45,829 
1835 | 13,948 | 2,419,941 | 136,537 | 6,047 905,270 | 47,927 


An Account of the Number of Ships, with the Amount of their Tonnage, 
which entered the under-meationed Ports in the year ending 5th Jan. 
1836 :-— 


4 


Ports. British. - Foreign. 


Ships. Tons. . Ships. © Tons. 
3,786 | 735,693 | 1,280 | 216,063 
1,973 | 438,515 261,747 

295 56,016 6,933 
894 | 168,940 59,904 
466 75,352 37,159 
270 27 , 226 4,601 
204 33,365 17 ,937 
146 14,535 878 
Greenock . 254 67 ,699 5,430 
Cork . .. 155 27 721 3,587 
Belfast . 153 31,981 4,201 
Dublin... 212 36 ,074 5,456 


London . 
Liverpool . 
Bristel 
Hull . . 
Newcastle . 
Plymouth . 
Leith . . 
Glasgow 


: 
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Statement of the Proportion of British Ships to Foreign Ships passing 
the Sound from 1832 to 1835. a 


Total of Ships which passed the Sound. | Number of British Ships. 


Proportion. 


Years. Ships. Tonnage. | Ships. Tonnage. 


1832 | 12,202 | 1,830,711 | 3,330 | 592,833 0-324 
1833 | 10,985 | 1,683,233 3,192 | 590,859 0-351 
1834 | 10,605 | 1,656,910 2,756 | 519,846 0-314 
1835 | 10,255 | 1,594,202 | 2,472 | 470,727 0: 295 
Cotroy Manuractures.—The total declared value of the exports of 
cotton manufactures, and cotton twist and yarn for the year 1835, was 
22,128,3842. ; viz. 557,515,701 yards of cotton, of the declared value of 
15,181,4312.; hosiery, lace, and small wares, 1,240,.284/.; cotton twist, 
and yarn, 5,706,589/. The declared value of the exports of cotton manu- 
factured goods to the United States, was 2,392,9912. ; Brazil, 1,438,6422. ; 
and other states of South America, 1,308,095/.; East India Company’s 
Territories and Ceylon, 1,338,323; Germany, 1,191,063/.; British West 
Indies, 993,639/.; Turkey and Continental Greece, 970,033/.; Italy and 
the Italian Isles, 950.9587. ; Portugal, the Azores, and Madeira, 827,7502. ; 
Holland, 595,5922. ; British North American Colonies, 450,247/.; Gib- 
raltar, 449,140/.; Cuba and other foreign West Indies, 402,222/.; China, 
289,322/.; Sumatra, Java, and other isles of the Indian seas, 268,6812. ; 
Hayti, 187,0632.; Egypt (parts on the Mediterranean), 161,779/.; Bel- 
gium, 136,712/.; Western Coast of Africa, 124,777/.; Cape of Good 
Hope, 113,3602.; Russia, 109,298/.; and to other places the exports were 
below the value of 100.0002. The principal markets for hosiery, lace, and 
small wares, are the United States and Germany, the declared value of the 
exports to the former being 327,9102. in 1835 ; and to the latter, 217,9682. 
The declared value of the exports of cotton twist and yarn to Germany, 
amounted to 1,746,893/.; Russia, 1,365,0272.; Holland, 1,194,6512 ; Italy 


and the Italian Isles, 427,875/.; and East India Company’s Territories 
and Ceylon, 432,821/. 


Corron Woo1.—Home consumption in 1833—293 ,682 ,000 lbs. ; in 
1834—302 ,935 ,000 lbs.; in 1835—333,080,000 lbs. Increase in 1834 
over 1833—3.15 per cent.; 1835 over 1834—10.36 per cent.; 1835 over 
1833—13.48 per cent. The average consumption for the ten years 
from 1816 to 1825 was 138,120,000 lbs.; and from 1826 to 1835— 
255,975,000 Ibs. Increase 85 per cent. 


Sueep anp Lamsgs’ Woo1s., Manuracrures, &c.—The quan- 
tity of British sheep and lambs’ wool exported to foreign countries, during 
1835, was 4,642,604 lbs., 3,076,368 los. of which were sent to France, 
and 1,521,388 lbs. to Belgium; quantity of woollen and worsted yarn 
exported (including yarn of wool or worsted mixed with other materials), 
2,357,336 lbs., of which one-half was exportedto Germany. The declared 
value of British woollen manufactures exported during 1835 was 
6,840,511/.; and the quantity of sheep and lambs’ wool imported into the 
United Kingdom, from foreign countries, including the Isle of Man, 
during 1835, was 42,208,949 lbs., of which 41,718,514 lbs. were retained 
for home consumption, 2,846,014 Ibs. remained warehoused under bond 
on oth January, 1835, and 4,101,700 Ibs. were re-exported. 
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Linen.—The declared value of the exports of linen manufactures 
entered by the yard was 2,893,139/. in 1835 ; of thread, tapes, and small 
wares, 99,0047.; and of linen yarn, 216,635/. 


Si1x.—The declared value of silk manufactures exported in 1835 was 
973,7867. The exports to the United States were of the value of 537.0407. ; 
British North American Colonies, 85,179/.; Holland, 66,880/.; France, 
45,612/.; British West Indies, 31,242/. 


HarpwarEs aNp CutLery.—The declared value of hardwares and 
cutlery exported in the year 1835 was 1,833,642/. 15s. 10d.,and the 
quantity amounted to 20,197 tous. More than one-half, both in quantity 
and value, was exported to the United States. The value of the exports 
to seven of the largest markets was as follows :—United States, 978,4912. ; 
Asia, 105,300/.; British West Indies, 93,6617.; Brazil, 85,0962.; British 
Colonies in North America, 84,259/.; Mexico and the States of South 
America, 74,893/.; Germany, 74,4902. 


Britis AND Foreian Inon.—Of British iron exported in 1835, there 
were, of bar iron, 94,383 tons; bolt and rod iron, 13,331 tons; pig iron, 
33,073 tons; cast iron, 12,604 tons; iron wire, 54] tons; anchors and 
grapnels, 2,347 tons; hoops, 13,957 tons; nails, 5,179 tons:—of all other 
sorts, except ordnance, 20,183 tons; old iron, for re-manufacture, 595 tons ; 
unwrought steel, 2,810 tons. Of foreign iron imported, there were, iron 
in bars or unwrought, 19,750 tons; and 969 tons of unwrought steel ; 
besides several descriptions of iron, in inconsiderable quantities. The 
. declared value of iron and steel manufactures imported was 3,0762. 


Correr.—The quantity of foreign copper imported in 1835 was 
292,755 cwts., of which 278,900 cwts. was copper ore. The drawback 
was allowed on 55,456 cwts. of foreign copper smelted in this country. 


The total quantity of British copper exported, wrought and unwrought, 
was 182,225 cwts. 


Trn.—The tin imported in 1835 amounted to 19,704 cwts.; of which 
10,029 cwts. were from Singapore, 4,186 from Java, and 4,768 from Bel- 
gium. Of British tin the exports amounted to 7,765 cwts., of which 
France took 5,034 cwts. The exports of foreign tin amounted to 23,795 
cwts.; 6,200 cwts. of which were taken by Belgium, 5,738 by Russia, 
4,079 by the United States, 2,385 by Turkey and Continental Greece, and 
the remainder, in inconsiderable quantities, was sent elsewhere. 


Lrap.—The imports in 1835 were—pig lead, 1,276 tons; lead cre, 
1,437 tons; red lead, 11 cwts.; white lead, 13 tons: total 2,727 tons. 
British lead and lead ore exported :—pig and rolled lead and shot, 11,082 
tons; litharge, 454 tons; red lead, 562 tons; white lead, 978 tons; 
lead ore, 295 tons: total, 13,372 tons. Of foreign lead, 1,268 tons of 
Pig lead were re-exported ; and 7 tons 14 ewts. of white lead. 


.  Corrrr.—The quantity imported in 1835 was 28,398,493 lbs., being 

13,466,618 lbs. less than in 1834. The imports were—from the British 
— 14,617,406 lbs.; the East Indies and Mauritius, 7,167,914 
bs.; foreign plantations. 6,613,533 lbs. The quantity exported was 
13,346,537 lbs., being 1,903,957 lbs. less than in 1834. The quantity 
retained for consumption was 23,295,046 lbs. 
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Sucar.—The total importation from all parts in 1835, was 4,448,267 
ewts. From the British Possessions in the East Indies, exciusive of 


Singapore, the importations amounted to 107,100 cwts.; from Singa- 
pore, 30,874 cwts. : 


Quantity retained for consumption in the United Kingdom, viz.:— 


Cwts. qrs. lbs. . 
Of the British Plantations. . 3,774,821 2 19 
Of the Mauritius e 591 9952 0 18 
Ofthe East Indies. . . . 93,722 2 19 


Of the Foreign Plantations 27 3 8 


Total. . . e 4,465,524 1 8 


Quantity retained for consumption in} 
the United Kingdom . . . 3,856,561 3 7 


Average Price per Cwt., according to the London Gazette :— 
£.s. 
March . . 110 53 
June. . . 1 10 104 
September . 117 2 
December. 119 


Cocoa.—The importations in 1835 were 2,118,756]bs.; viz. 439,440 
lbs. from British plantations, and 1,679,316 lbs. from foreign plantations. 
The importations of cocoa-nut husks and shells were 273,401 lbs.; of 
chocolate and cocoa paste, 2,906lbs. The. quantity of cocoa exported 
was 81,233 lbs. of the produce of British plantations, and 2,399,900 lbs., 
the produce of foreign plantations. The domestic consumption was as 
follows :—British plantation, 1,083,730lbs.; foreign, 440 lbs: total 
cocoa-nuts, 1,084,170lbs. Cocoa-nut husks and shells, 368,222 lbs.; 
chocolate and cocoa paste, 2,037lbs. Of the above were consumed, 
in Great Britain, cocoa-nuts, 1,082,494 Ibs. ; cocoa-nut husks and shells, 
21,091 lbs.; chocolate and cocoa paste, 1,988lbs.: in Ireland, cocoa- 
nuts, 1,676 lbs. ; cocoa-nut husks and shells, 347,131 lbs. ; chocolate and 
cocoa paste, 49 lbs. Cocoa consumed in his Majesty’s Navy, foreign, 

199,155 Ibs. 


Toxsacco anv SNurr.—The total quantity of tobacco and snuff imported 
into the United Kingdom in the year ending January 5th, 1836, was 
25,818,965 lbs., viz. 25,523,611 lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco ; 294,601 
lbs. of manufactured tobacco and cigars; and 753 Ibs. of snuff. The 
imports from the United States amounted to 25,133,158 lbs., of which 
24,955,419 lbs. were unmanufactured tobacco; 177,724 lbs. of manu- 
factured and cigars; and 15 lbs. of snuff. The quantity of snuff and 
manufactured and unmanufactured tobacco entered for home consum 
tion in the year ending January 6th, 1836, was—for England, 15,222,884 
Ibs. ; Scotland, 2,014,156 lbs.; Ireland, 4,879,719 lbs, : total, 22,116,759 
lbs. The duty amounted to 3,354,459/. Is. Sd. 


Tatrow.—The quantity imported in 1834 was 1,397,406 ewts., and 
1,041,880 cwts. in 1835. Retained for home consumption in 1834 


1,160,180 cwts.; in 1835, 1,011,001 ewts, 
I 
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Soar.—Quantity of soap made in Great Britain, during 1835 :— 
Hard Soap. Soft Gon 


England . . . 137,806,623 Ibs. 8,592,239 lbs. 
Scotland 10,465,035 Ibs. 3,510,876 Ibs. 


Total . . 148,271,658 lbs. 12,103,109 Ibs. 


The quantity of soap exported to Ireland during 1835 was, of hard 
soap, 9,959,307 lbs.; of soft soap, 70,208 lbs.; and the amount of draw- 
back was 62,5382. 4s. 03d. The quantity exported to foreign countries 
was—of hard soap, 12,987,365 lbs.; of soft soap, 8,954 lbs. ; and the 

‘ amount of drawback was 81,2097. 10s. 9d. The allowances and draw- 
backs to the manufacturers of woollens, linens, and silks, amounted to 
54,2622, 9s. 6d. on 7,122,200 Ibs. of hard, and on 7,062,365 Ibs. of soft. 
The number of prosecutions for frauds on the revenue, arising from the 
duties on soap, during 1835, was 14, being 22 fewer than in the preceding 
year. 


Srmrts—An Account of the total number of proof Gallons of Rum, 
Brandy, Geneva, and all other Foreign Spirits, and total number of 
Gallons of domestic Spirits that paid duty, for the year ending Jan. 5th, 
1836 :— 

Number of Gallons. Net — of ae 5 

8. 
3,416 ,966 1,537,693 18 9 


Rum . ee e 
. 1,314,943 1,476,510 13 4 


Geneva .. 


19,648 22,157 3 6 
Other Foreign Spirits 


14,149 10,997 11 11 


_ Total of Foreign Spirits . . 4,765,706 3,047,359 7 
PUnited Kingdom 8,073,235 10 


6 
7 
Ditto of Guernsey or Jersey . . 52,975 19,874 18 6 
7 


Spiritsofallkinds . . . .~ 29,528,889 8,140,469 16 


Of the spirits distilled in the United Kingdom, 6,210,810 gallons were 
made from malt only ; 18,489,135 from a mixture of malt with unmalted 
grain; and 10,263 gallons were distilled from potatoes. In England 
there were not any spirits distilled from malt alone; aud in Ireland only 
91,308 gallons. 
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Coar.—A Statement of the Quantities of Large and Small Coals ex- 
ported from the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries and the British 
Settlements abroad, in the year 1835 :— 

Tons. 


Coals of all sorts © © ,478 
Cinders . ee e e 3 964 


Total 1835 736,060 

—— 1834 615,255 
The exports coastwise to other ports of the United Kingdom, exclusive 
——, amounted to 5,822,561 tons in 1834, and 6,117,993 tons in 
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Forricn Wine.—An Account of the Number of Gallons of Foreign 
Wine upon which Duty has been paid for Home Consumption, and the 
rate of Duty per Gallon, stated in the Imperial Measure, for the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1836 :— 


Quantity retained for Home 
Quantity upon Consumption after deduct- 
which Duty has _—ing the Amount exported 
been paid. subsequently to the 
Payment of Duty. 
Gallons. Gallons. 


523,528 522,941 
293 ,635 271,661 
154,433 139, 422 
2,866,015 2,780 ,024 
2,314,884 2,230, 187 
51,243 48 ,696 
53,976 50,956 
1,906 1,906 
380,913 374,549 


Cape . 
French . 
Madeira 
Portugal 
Spanish 
Rhenish 

Can e 
Sicilian, &c, & 


© © @ 
eee © © © @ 


Total 6,640,533 6,420,342 


The rate of duty for Cape wine is 2s, 9d. per gallon; and for all other 


descriptions, 5s. 6d. The gross duty amounted to 1,752,616/., and the 
net amount was 1,691,522/. 


An Account of the Quantity of Coats brought coastwise, and by Inland 
Navigation, into the Port of London, during the year 1835; com- 


pating the same with the Quantities brought during the years 1833 
and 1834:— 


Tons. 


Ports whence shipped. 


1834 1835 


From the port of Newcastle .. 1,142,903 |1,266,755 
Sunderland. 559, 105 
Stockton 221 971 230, 174 


Blythe and 
Sleaton Sluice . .. . 64,268 65,046 
From Leith, Inverkeithing, 
Kirkaldy, and other parts of 
Scotland . . . . 39,487 40,955 
From Swansea, Llanelly, Mil- 
ford, and other parts in Wales 33,200 33 ,567 
From Hull, Goole, Gainsbo- 
rough, and other places in 
uantity which passed the 
Boundary Stones on the 
Grand Junction Canal at 
Grove Park, Herts, and on| | ‘ 
the River Thames at Staines 4,3953 1,862 1,004¢ 


16,110 | 17,751} 27,761 


Total. . .|2,014,8044/2,080,547 
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1833 | 1834 | 1835 1833 tl dae 
3,387 3,625 |3,900 
2,369 |2,036 |2,182 
773 |1,007 | 966 
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Averace Dury on Foreian anp CoLoniaL GRAIN. 


Rate of Duty (average). Average Prices of 


British Grain, &c., 
per London Gazette. 


DESCRIPTION Foreign. Colonial. 


OF GRAIN, &c. 


1834 1835 | 1834 | 1835°] 1834 


s. s. 
40 93 47 
20 104 | 24 
18 10% | 17 
15 14 
10 4% | 14 
17 3 14 


& d. 
46 2 
32 9 
29 0 
20 11 
39 4 
35 3 


Wheat 
Rye. . 
Barley. . 
Oats e e 
Peas . . 
Beans. . 


ll 


GRAIN CONSUMED IN DisTILLERIES.—An approximate Return has been 
prepared by the Excise Office, of the total quantities of grain used in 
distilleries in the three kingdoms, by estimating one quarter of grain to 
every 14 gallons of spirits, if made from malt only, and the like quantity 
to every 19 gallons, where mixed grain is used, including barley, wheat, 
oats, and such proportion of malted grain as may be necessary. Upon 
these principles of forming a calculation, it appears that the consump- 
tion for the last three years, ending October 10th in each year, has been 
as follows :— 

Quarters. 
1,221,607 
1,238,047 
1,294,224 


Years. 


1833 . « 


Maxrr.—An Account of the Total Number of Quarters of Malt made 
between 5th January, 1835, and 5th January, 1836, in the United 
Kingdom; distinguishing the Quantity in each Country, and the 
Quantity used by Brewers and Victuallers and Retail Brewers :— 


Year ending 5th January, 1836. 


Quarters of Malt used by 


Malt made. 


Quarters of | 


Brewers and 
Victuallers. 


Retail 


Brewers. 


Total 
Quarters. 


England 


43509 ,857 


3,241,779 


490,129 


3,731,908 


557,444 
294 ,205 


142,272). . 


142,272 
228,698 |. . 


228 ,698 


Scotland ‘ 
Ireland 


The United Kingdom 5,361,506 |3,612,749 {490,129 [4,102,878 


Grass Dury.—In the Session of 1835, the duty on flint glass was re- 
duced to one-third of the former rate. The following are Returns of the. 
amount of duty charged on such description of glass, with the drawback 
on exportation for the years 1834 and 1835. The reduction alluded to 
amounted to 155,000/.; and the duty for 1834, on flint glass, produced 
233,3172.; and for 1835, the sum of 188,813/. In 1834, the duties on 
all descriptions of glass made within the United Kingdom amounted to 
923,056/.; in 1835, to 966,136/. The amount of drawback allowed on 
exportation was 297,855/., in 1834; and 322,7894, in 1835. 


| 
| — 
1835 
d. d. s. d. $s. 
5 015 0 39 4 | 
3 2 6;3 0 30 4 
62/2 0|2 6 29 11 
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IY.—Law. 


Criinav Returns, 1834 & 1835.—Orricrat. Sratement.—There has 
been a otal decrease in the numbers charged with offences in 1835, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, of 1,720 persons, or nearly 8 per cent. In 
30 English counties there was a decrease. This decrease was most marked 
in the following counties :—in Northamptonshire, it was nearly 100 per 
cent.; in Herefordshire, above one-third ; in Berkshire, Cheshire, Hamp- 
shire, and Worcestershire, one-fourth ; and in Durham and Shropshire, 
one-fifth. In Middlesex the decrease was 17 per cent., in Surrey little 
more than 4 per cent., in Yorkshire 14 per cent., and in Lancashire 4} 
per cent. In Wales the total decrease, on the 12 counties, was 27 per 
cent. Inthe remaining 11 English counties, and in Bristol, there was 
an increase, which was proportionally greatest in Gloucestershire, where 
it amounted to 19 per cent., in Kent to 15 per cent., in Warwick to 14 
per cent., and in Staffordshire to 10 per cent. In Essex the increase was 
above 8 per cent. The decrease does not appear to be confined to any 
one class of offences, but to be spread pretty equally over the whole,— 
being, however, rather the greatest on the more heinous offences: thus 
the offences against the person bore the proportion to the whole, 

In 18340f . . - 10-94 per cent., and 
and the violent offences against — 
In 1834 0f . per cent. 
In 1835 0f . - 6°50 per cent. 
Making the comparison with the average of the preceding five years, 
there is an increase in the offences against the person (exclusive of as- 
saults and assaults on peace officers, which were not then admitted into 
the calculations) of 7 per cent. But in the violent offences against pro- 
perty a decrease is shown of above 11°25 per cent.; and in the malicious 
offences against property of 137 per cent. Resuming the comparison with 
the year 1834, the decrease which took place shows the following results 
on the number sentenced :— Including the commutations, there is a de- 
crease in the numbers transported of 414, and in the numbers imprisoned 
of 784. In the capital convictions there is an increase of 43 persons, 
which arose chiefly in the numbers charged with robbery and burglary, 
though the increase in the latter offence may be probably attributed more 
to the recent alteration in the law of house-breaking, than to an increase 
in the number of burglaries.—The numbers executed are the same in 
both years.—34. The decrease has not only been proportional on the 
juvenile offenders, but greater in that than in the other classes, The 
proportion of offenders aged 12 years and under was, 
In 1834 . ° 1:78 per cent. 
In 1835 . 1°67 per cent. only. 
Of offenders aged 16 years, and above 12, 
In 1834 . 9°82 per cent., but 
In 1835 . ‘ 970 per cent. only. 
From a new table, showing the Courts before which the prisoners were 
tried, it appears that— 
2,849 were tried before the new Central Criminal Court, 
3,408 before the Circuit Assize Courts. 
10,737 (above half) before the County Quarter Sessions Courts, and 
3,737 before Local Courts. : 

The different offences tried before each of these Courts are described 

in the Criminal Returns, and it will be seen how greatly the recent aboli- 
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tion of the capital punishment, in many cases, has tended to increase the 
jurisdiction of the sessions. Last year these Courts tried, 
132 prisoners for house-breaking, and 
14 for cattle-stealing, 
62 for horse-stealing, 
108 for sheep-stealing, and 
41 for larceny to the value of 5/. in dwelling-houses. 
All of which offences, while the capital punishment existed, were tried at 
the Assizes. The Acts for the Consolidation of the Criminal Law passed 
in 1827, also greatly increased the severity of the sentences which it was 
in the power ot the sessions to pass ; and transportation for life, theretofore 
not a common sessions punishment, is now of constant recurrence. . 


Exscurions.— Executions in England and Wales since 1820: for four 
years, ending 1823, 372; four years, ending 1827, 229; four years, 
ending 1831, 230; four years, ending 1835, 155. Executions in London 
and Middlesex, from 1827 to 1835 :—three years, ending 1829, 63; three 
years, ending 1832, 16; three years, ending 1835, 2. 


Insotvent Desrors.—The number of persons discharged as insolvent’ 
debtors in 1832, was 4,648; 1833, 4,583; 1834, 4,275; 1835, 3,890. 


Jurors.—A Return, showing the number of persons yualified and 
liable to serve on juries in each county in England and Wales, under the 
visions of Act 6 Geo. IV., c. 50,in the year ending December 31, 
835. The jurors of many boroughs claim to be exempt from serving on 
juries for the county :— 


Bedford . 

Berks 
Bucks. . 
Cambridge 

Chester 
Cornwall . 
Cumberland 
. Derby. . 
Devon. 
Dorset... 
Durham . 
Essex 
Gloucester. 
Hauts e 
Hereford 
‘Hertford 

Huntingdou 
Kent . . 
Lancaster . 
Leicester . 


ENGLAND. 
Lincoln . 
Middlesex . 
Monmouth . 
Norfolk 
Northampton . 
Northumberland 
Nottingham . 
Oxford. 
Rutland 
Salop . 
Somerset 
Strafford 
Suffolk. 
Surrey . 
Sussex . 
Warwick . 
Westmoreland 
Wilts. . . 
Worcester. . 
York 

WaLEs. 
Fiint e ° e 
Glamor 

Meriongh 


6,781 
28 584 
1,694 
5,178 
2,984 
1,549 
2,689 
2,429 
972 
2,886 
7,575 
6,092 
4,533 
11,042 
4,969 
5,700 
1,216 
3,882 
3,854 
14,615 


1,027 
2,048 
619 
1,864 
1,296 
795 
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Anglesey . 
Brecon. . 
Cardigan . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon 


Denbigh . 


Montgomery 
Pembroke . 
Radnor . 
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Merroporiran Porice.—Receipts and disbursements on account of 
the Metropolitan Police, made ‘up to the 3lst of December, 1835 :-— 
Amount received from parishes 151,7592. 10s. 10d.; from the Treasu - 
49,A89/. 14s. 7d.; other payments 9,178/. 18s. 3d.: Total, 210,428/. The 
following are the chief items under the head of disbursements :—salaries 
to superintendents, 200/. per annum; inspectors, 1/. 18s. 6d. per week ; 
serjeants, l/. 2s. 6d. ditto; and constables, 19s. 6d. ditto ;—169,745/, 
15s. 11d. ; clothing, 16,3627. 0s. 5d.; police premises, 9.8687. 6s. 6d.; 
coals, 3,6077. 5s. 3d.; lamps and gas-lights, 1,444/. 10s. 6d.; medical at- 
tendance, 1,115/. 9s.; stable expenditure, 2,548/. 19s. 8d.; total amount of 
disbursements, 208,221. 19s. 9d.; all of which, with the exception of 
6,2572. 4s. 1d. had been actually paid within the year. 7 


RevisinG-BarrisTers.—In 1832, the number of revising-barristers was 
165; 169 in 1833; 170 in 1834; and 174 in 1835. The aggregate 
number of days in which the whole of them were employed was 3,662 in 
1832; 2,632 in 1833; 2,585 in 1834; and 3,838 in 1835 ;—the total 
cost being for each of the above years, respectively, as follows :— 
30,4002. 5s. 9d. ; 23,1827. 11s. 3d. ; 22,5202. 10s. 10d.; and 32,0867. 5s, 2d. 


— 


V.—Miscellaneous. 


Summary of the Expenditure of County Rates in England and Wales for 
1792 and 1832, or for such other Year as could be obtained nearest to 
each period, under the several Heads :— 


— 


EXPENDITURE, 

Heaps or CuarGes, 1792, 1832, 

4 or other Year. or other Year. 

> £. s. d, £. s. d. 

Bridges 42 ,237 0 0 74 501 0 0 

Gaols, Houses of Correction.&e. 92,319 0 O| 177,245 0 0 
Prisoners, Maintenance of, &c. 45,785 0 0] 127,297 0 0 
Vagrauts . 16,807 0 0 28,723 0 0 
Prosecutions . . . . 34,218 0 0} 157,119 0 0 
Lieutenancy and Militia. . 16,976 0 0 2,116 0 0 
Constables. . + 659 0 0 26,688 0 0 
Professional . . 2. «© . 8,990 0 0 31,193 0 0 
Coroners . . 26 « « « 8,153 0 0 15,254 0 0 
Salaries. . 16,315 0 0 51,401 0 0 
Incidental . «© « 17.456 0 0 32,931 0 0 
Miscellaneous, Printing, &c. . 15,899 15 73) 59,061 14 103 

315,805 15 73) 783,441 14 1064 


Tornrpmes 1n Great Brrrain.—An Abstract has been printed of the 
General Statements of Income and Expenditure of each of the se- 
veral Turnpike Trusts in the different Counties of England and Wales, 
from lst January, 1834. to 31st December, 1834; also a Return of 
the Rent of Turnpike Gates in Scotland. In England and. Wales 
there are 1,108 Trusts, 912 Surveyors, 822. Treasurers, and 766 Clerks. 
In 1830 the number of Trusts in England was 956, length of roads 
18,244 miles; in Wales 69 Trusts (the same as in 1834), length of 
roads 2,631.—Companion to Almanack for 1835, p. 192. The follow- 
ing is an abstract of the accounts :— 
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Revenue re- Total Total 
CounrTIEs, ceived from} Expendi- | Total Debts. 
Tolls. ° ture. 


ENGLAND. £ £ £ £ 
Bedford . 12,689} 18,902 | 18,932 59,215 
Berks . . 15,813 | 22,223 | 16,557 59,925 
Bucks. . 18,554 | 21,020] 18,952 56,995 
Cambridge 12,099 | 13,842} 12,621 47,097 
Chester . 51,066 63,742 68 ,456 329,259 
Cornwall . 14,351 | 24,004 | 23,895 101,726 
Cumberland 14,458 | 17,365 | 17,655 128,106 
Derby . . 31,084 | 38,920 | 41,819 413,820 
Devon. . 49,398 | 61,374 | 61,786 477 ,564 
Dorset. . 19,937 | 23,002 | 24,281 132,901 
Durham . 27 ,023 | 38,199 36,614 129,963 
Essex . 29,178 | 34,504 | 39,557 24,322 
Gloucester . 67,669 | 76,705 | 80,123 386 ,679 
Hants. . 24,637 | 28,035} 26,560 152,265 
Hereford . 15,013 | 19,418 | 20,973 - 57 , 202 
Hertford . 26,601 | 29,641 | 28,581 - 69,393 
Huntingdon 9,255 | 12,176 11,909 - 25,089 
Kent . . 60,839 | 68,754 {| 65,688 307 ,832 
Lancaster . 123,126 | 141,175 | 162,881 | 946,189 
Leicester . 24,381 29,307 | 33,987:| 97,105 
Lincoln . 28 ,265 36,138 | 33,962 128,229 
Middlesex . 91,760 | 96,744 | 101,498° 182,335 
Monmouth 11,223 | 13,962 | 16,011 90,944 
Norfolk . . 9,797 | 14,016 | 13,322- 54,976 
Northampton . 32,424 | 38,999 | 40,531 140, 992 
Northumberland 16,143 | 24,376 | 23,050 166,599 
Nottingham 16,218 | 19,751 | 24,245 130,360 
Oxford . 24,636 | 33,885 | 29,816 109 , 962 
Rutland 3,757 6,406 6,081 12,307 
Salop . 26,298 | 38,720] 38,541. 121,318 
Somerset 52,933 | 69,654} 73,185 | 329,658 

- Stafford 48,553 | 57,151 | 58,263 305,014 
Suffolk 9,925 | 13,271 14,620 36,159 
Surrey . 57,011 | 59,283 | 59,822 193,074 
Sussex . 44,609 | 51,089 | 55,271 345 ,398 
Warwick 26,785 | 33,116 32,611 117 ,484 
Westmoreland 6,873 7,538 | 10,068 62,361 
Wilts . . 32,672 | 37,147 | 39,276 206,080 
Worcester . 29,644 | 39,847 | 42,525 128,178 
York . . 147,599 | 182,997 | 201,098 | 1,116,651 


Waues. 
Anglesey . 5,838 6 ,375 6,266 18,546 
Brecknock . 4,174 5,006 5,506 38,454 
Caernarvon 4,059 4,778 4,734 21,558 
Cardigan . 2,595 2,721 2,757 13,796 
Carmarthen 10,616 | 22,367 | 22,569 95,550 
Denbigh 3,492 4,034} 3,906 13,356 
Flint . 10,706 | 13,918 | 16,211 81,384 
Glamorgan 10,281 | 10,734] 12,752 77 ,008 
Merioneth . 2,843 3,628 3,982 15,393 
Montgomery 8,835 | 18,139 | 18,856 62,126 

1,757 2,074 2,220 18 , 236 


Pembroke . 
Radnor . 1,582 3,347 3,318 17 ,233 
15 
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Toiis.—A Return of the Rents of all Turnpike Gates in each County in 
Scotland for the last Three Years preceding Whit Sunday 1835. 


Rent for 


day 1833. 


Year from 
Whit Sun- 
day 1832 to 
Whit Sun- 


Rent for 
Year from 
Whit Sun- 


day 1834. 


day 1833 to 
Whit Sun- 


Rent for 
Year from 
Whit Sun- 
day 1834 to 
Whit Sun- 
day 1835. 


ScoTLanp. 
Aberdeen 
Argyll . 
Ayr. - 
Banff. 
Berwick . 
Bute. 
Caithness 
Clackmannan 
Dumbarton . 
Dumfries e 
Edinburgh 
Elgin. 
Fife. . 
Forfar . 
Haddington 
Inverness . 
Kincardine . 
Kinross . 
Kirkcudbright 
Lanark. . 
Linlithgow . 
Nairn .. 
Orkney and Zet 
Peebles . . 
Perth . . 
Renfrew .. 
Ross and Cromarty 
Roxburgh 
Selkirk . 
Stirling . 
Sutherland 
Wigton . 


e 


ee 


Total 


eee @ eee eee e 


£ 


12,723 
14,888 
2,356 
6,436 
394 
2,419 
4,562 
10 ,638 
40,195 
1,915 
14,655 
11,083 
6,236 
1,092 
4,587 
1,480 
2,430 
37,911 
6,327 
307 
2,904 
20 ,273 
13,937 
638 
6,434 
1,004 
14,270 


1,113 


£ 
12,722 
15,190 
2,191 
6,664 
551 
2,399 
4,554 
11,014 
39.611 
1,971 
14,950 
12,041 
6,170 
1,117 
4,248 
1,541 
2,416 
38,885 
5,808 
411 
3,047 
24,499 
13,053 
592 
6,902 
1,160 
14,784 


1,107 


£ 
12,488 
16,011 
2,243 
6,805 
557 
2,501 
5,011 
11,095 
39 ,436 
1,884 
14,945 
12,046 
6,517 
1,294 
4,138 
1,735 
2,385 
40,393 
5 588 
412 
3,067 
26 ,404 
13,630 
672 
7,138 
1,062 
14,980 


~ 


1,129 


246 ,217 


249 ,606 


254,678 


An Account of the Amount of Postrace collected at the undermentioned 
Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom during the year 1835 :— 
Yearended 


London . 
Birmingham 

ventry . 
Hull hy 
Leeds. . 


5th Jan. 1836. 
- £664,189 


30,802 
33,730 

4,543 
15,219 
22,192 


Leicester . 


Live 


ool 


Manchester 
Macclesfield 
Norwich . 

Nottingham . 


Year ended 
5th Jan. 1836. 


£6,716 
82,639 
64,373 
2,053 
9,557 
9,097 
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Year ended Year ended 
5th Jan. 1826. 5th Jan. 1836. 


Potteries and Newcastle Dublin. . £69,862 

(Stafflrd). . . . 7,106 Belfast . 10,971 
Preston « £5,239 Cork. . 13,022 
Sheffield 12,215 Limerick . 6,922 
Edinburgh . . 41,959 Londonderry. 3,798 
Aberdeen, 8,586 Drogheda . 2,057 
Dundee .. . 8,892 Waterford . 5,334 
Glasgow. . . 39,954 


Wixvow Dury.—Amount of Window Duty paid by 12 towns which 
contribute the largest amount, except London :— 


1834. 1833. 
£. 
18,029 12 18,03 
6,290 9 6,570 
10,644 2 10,778 
11,197 2 11,386 
3,749 14 3,761 
4,873 8 5,156 
4,491 14 4,632 
4,190 11 4,335 
19,722 0 20,189 
11,055 5 11,551 
4,863 15 4,791 
3,830 18 3,635 9 


Bath e 
Birmingham . 
Brighton. . 
Bristol . 
Cambridge Town 
Cheltenham . 
Clifton . . 
Leeds 
Liverpool. . 
Manchester . 


Norwich . 
Portsmouth 
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EcciesiasticaL Sratistics following Summary is 
taken from the Appendix to the First Report of the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction (Ireland) :—The total population of Ireland in 1834 
was 7,954,100; of which 6,436,060 were Roman Catholics, 853,160 
members of the Established Church, 643,058 Presbyterians, and 21,882 
belonged to other religious denominations. It results from this state- 
ment, that the proportion per cent. of each denomination to the total 
eet is as follows:—Roman Catholics, 802)3;; members of the 

stablished Church, 10726; Presbyterians, ;84,; other Protestant Dis- 
senters, #15. The number of places of worship ia Ireland is 4,502; of 
which 2,109 belong to Roman Catholics, 1,537 to the Established 
Church, 452 to the Presbyterians, and 404 to various other sects. The 
total number of parishes, or ecclesiastical districts, is 2,408 ; and of this 
number 2,351 possess a provision for the cureof souls; and 57, contain- 
ing 3,030 members of the Established Church, are without any such 
provisions The total number of benefices is 1,387, viz., 908 consisting 
of single parishes, and 479 being unions of two or more parishes. In 
87 of these unions the parishes are not contiguous. A glebe-house is 
- attached to 851 benefices ; to the other 536 no glebe-house is attached. 
The number of benefices in which there is more than one church is 118; 
in which there is only one church, 1,059; in which there is no church, 
210. The incumbent is resident on 890 benefices; in 340 the incum- 
bent is non-resident, but divine service is performed by him or a curate 
in a place of worship; and there are 15/ benefices in which the in- 
cumbent is non-resident, and no divine service is performed. In 5 be- 
nefices the population is not more than 100; in 7, is between 100 and 
200 ; in 36, between 200 and 500; in 94, between 500 and 1,000; in 
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368, between 1,000 and 3,000; in 278, between 3,000 and 5,000 ; in 
406, between 5.000 and 10,000; in 125, between 10,000 and 15,000; in 
39, between 15,000 and 20,000 ; in 21, hetween 20,000 and 30,000; and 
in 8 the population exceeds 30,000. In 41 benefices there is not asingle 
member of the Established Church; in 99, the number is under 20; in 124 
there are morethan 20, and not more than 50; in 161 there are between 
50 and 100; in 224, between 100 and 200; in 286, between 200 and 
500; in 210, between 500 and 1,000; in 139, between 1,000 and 2,000; 
in 91, between 2,000 and 5,000; and there are 12 benefices in which the 
number of members belonging to the Established Church exceeds 5,000. 
Of the 1,387 present benefices there are,— 


Without Where the Protestant es dues not exceed, or is 
any 


Protest- 5 10 15 20 25 
ants. | Persons. | Persons. | Persons. | Persons. | Persons. 


Class I.| Class JI. | Class IIL. | Class 1V.4 Class V. | Class VI. 
4l 20 23 23 27 


If the Bill introduced during the session of 1836 had been passed the 
average income of each incumbent would have been settled at £295 per 
annum. The following table exhibits a comparison of the incomes of 


the English and other clergy with that which it was proposed to give the 
Irish clergy :— 


Bene- Of | Popula- Square 
fices. | Income.| tion. | Miles. 


England and Wales} 10,718 | £285 1,014] 3,460 5 
Scotland . . . 900 240 | 2,770 | 21,048 32 
Presbyterians of Ul- 


ster . . «6 200 155 | 2,500 | 15,903 40 
Established Church 


in Ireland . 1,250 295 681 | 10,060 | 13to14 


Pustic Instruction (IkELAND).—The following Summary is taken 
from the Second Report of the Commissioners :—Total number of daily 
schools in Ireland, 9,657 ; number of daily schools supported wholly by 
payments from the children, 5,653; number of daily schools supported 
wholly, or in part, by endowment or subscription, 4,004; number of 
daily schools of which the books, containing lists of the children, were 
produced, 8,886. The number of schools in connexion with, or receiving 
support from, the National Board is 892; in connexion with the As- 
sociation for Discountenancing Vice, 203; Erasmus Smith’s Fund, 115; 
Kildare-street Society, 235 ; London Hibernian Society, 618. Namber 
of male scholars on the books of those schools which produced lists of 
the children, 353,809; number of female scholars, 223,900; number of 
scholars, sexes not specified, 5,700. The total number of scholars is 
therefore 583,413. The number of schools of which no lists were pro- 
duced is 771 ; and the computed number of children under daily instruc- 
tion in such schools, 50,886; making the computed total number of 
children in Ireland under daily instruction 633,946. The total popula- 
tion of Ireland in 1834 was estimated at 7,954,100. The proportion of 
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daily schools to the population is therefore as 1 to 824. In the ecclesi- 
astical province of Armagh it is as 1 to 698; province of Dublin, 1 to 
774; province of Cashel, 1 to 1,008; province of Tuam, 1 to994. The 
proportion per cent. of children under daily instruction to the total po- 
pulation is, according to the total on the books, 7}3,; to the population 
of the province of Armagh, 884; province of Dublin, 7%,; Cashel, 
5(3,; Tuam, 6;3,. The “computed total” is made by multiplying the 
number of schools in which no list was produced by the average of chil- 
dren on the books of each of the other schools. Taking, therefore, this 
computed total, the proportion per cent. of children under daily instruc- 
tion to the total population is somewhat higher than the above, viz., 
7#%,. In the province of Armagh it is 1 in 973,; Dublin, 87%; Cashel, 
6; Tuam, 6$8. The number of children in Ireland between the age 
ot 7 and 13, according to the estimated number of the population in 
1834, is 1,136,300; the number of children under instruction, 633,946. 


AGRICULTURAL PropucTION AND PopuLaTion (IRELAND).—In the 
Report on the Inquiry into the State of the Irish Poor the Commission- 
ers remark, that while in Great Britain the agricultural families con- 
stitute little more than a fourth, in Ireland they constitute about two- 
thirds of the whole population ; that there were, in 1831, 1,055,982 
agricultural labourers in Great Britain, and in Ireland 1,131,715; 
while the cultivated land of Great Britain amounts to about 34,250,000 
acres, and that of Ireland only to about 14,600,000. . There are in Ire- 
land, therefore, about five agricultural labourers for every two that there 
are for the same quantity of land in Great Britain. It 1s stated by the 
Commissioners, with respect to actual produce, that the agricultural 
produce of Great Britain is more than four times greater than that of 
Ireland; that agricultural wages vary from 6d, to ls. a-day; that the 
average of the country in general is about 84d.; and that the earnings 
of the labourers do not amount, on an average of the whole class, to 
more than from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a-week, or thereabouts, for the year round. 
The number of persons in Ireland out of work and in distress, during 
30 weeks of the year, is estimated by the Commissioners at not less 
than 585.000, and the number of persons dependent upom them at not 
- less than 1,800,000, making in the whole 2,385,000. 


County Exrecrors.—A Return of the Number of Persons Qualified to 
Vote for County Members in England, according to the Registries of 
., 1834 and 1835:— | 
England. 


1834 1835 1834 1835' 

Bedfordshire . 3,966 4,152} Devonshire, N. 6,236 7,889 
Berkshire . . . 5,632 5,843 8,160 10,946 
Buckinghamshire. 5,371 5,689| Dorsetshire . 5,679 6,320 
Cambridgeshire 6,710 7,391|Durham,N. . 4,772 5,208 
Cheshire, S. . 6,343 6,852 Ss. . 4,454 4,864 
5,045 5,900 5,351 5,833 
Cornwall, E. . 4,392 4,446 , S. . 4,655 5,286 
3,612 3,504|Gloucestershire,E. 6,521 7,584 
4,149 4,406 ” W. 6,473 6,859 
3,992 4,623|Hampshire,N. . 2,694 3,508 
5,359 6,630 » S « 3,785 5,475 
4,175 5,410| Herefordshire. . 4,970 7,175 


W. e 

Cumberland, W. 

E. 
Derbyshire, Ss. 
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1834 18385 1834 1835 
Hertfordshire. . 4,520 | ° 4,653 5,016 
Huntingdonshire . 2,653 744) S . . 2,852 3,566 
Kent, 7,037 7,228 Somersetshire, E.. 9,107 8,504 
» We. « 6,850 8,322! W. 7,658 8,854 
Lancashire, N. . 6,531 9,943 Staffordshire,N. . 8,717 9,611 
S. 11,519 17,800 3,990 7,534 
» 4,244 4,590 5,034 6,147 
3,806 4,144 3,731 4,952 
3,537 5,308 
2,967 ~3,681 
Pa . 7,694 8,215 3,811 . 4,824 
Middlesex. . . 9,005 12,431 » WwW. 2,408 3,122 
Monmouthshire . 3,714 4,360| Warwickshire, N. 4,779 6,505 
Norfolk, E. . . 7,281 8,098 S. 2,901 3,997 
» W. . « 4,633 6,980) Westmoreland 4,644 4,846 
Northamptonshire,N. 3,552 3,627) Wilts, N.. . . 3,560 5,059 
S.4,463 4,478; , S.. . 2,448 3,059 
Northumberland, S. 5,042 5,121) Worcestershire, W. 4,127 4,612 
” N. 2,367 2,703 = E. 5,164 5,867 
Nottinghamshire, S. 3,432 3,432| Yorkshire, E. . 5,140 7,965 
» N. 3,379 3,379 » N.. 9,545 11,768 
Oxfordshire . . 4,716 5,055 »  W. 18,061 29,455 
Rutlandshire  . 1,264 1,39] 


Treland. 

Return of the Number of Electors Registered as Qualified to Vote in 
the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs, in Ireland, at the last General 
Election (1834). 

Counties—Antrim, 3,822; Armagh, 3.423 ; Carlow, 1,269; Cavan, 
2,241; Clare, 2,671; Cork, 3,926; Donegal, 1,618; Down, 3,729; 
Dublin, 2,132; Fermanagh, 1,484; Galway, 2,511; Kerry, 1,212; Kil- 
dare, 1,152; Kilkenny, 1.262; King’s County, 1,514; Leitrim, 1,437 ; 
Limerick, no return; Londonderry, 2,658; Longford, 1,581 ; Louth, 
904; Mayo, 1,682; Meath, 1,617; Monaghan, 2,472; Queen’s County, 
1,692; Roscommon, 1,864; Sligo, 804; Tipperary, 2,369; Tyrone, 
1,250, Waterford, 1,478; Westmeath, 1,525; Wexford, 3,567 ; Wick- 
low, 1,679. Boroughs—Belfast, 2,127; Lisburn, 134; Armagh, 541 ; 
Carlow, 307 ; Carrickfergus, 1.431, of whom a considerable number are 


Leicestershire, 8. 
N 


Lincolnshire (Lind- 
sey). 8,872 10,165 


~ duplicates; Ennis, 238; Bandonbridge, 293; Kinsale, 221; Mallow, 


474; Youghall, 338 ; Cork, 4,461; Downpatrick, 525; Newry, 1,134; 
Dublin, 7,113; Drogheda, 651; Enniskillen, 215; Galway, 2,062; 
Tralee, 174; Kilkenny, 599; Limerick, 2,976 ; Londonderry, 703; 
Coleraine, 320; Dundalk, 376; Portarlington, 156; Sligo, 694; Clon- 
mel, 805 ; Cashel, 325; Dungannon, 197; Dungarvon, 707; Water- 
ford, 1,473; Athlone, 274; Wexford, 373; New Ross, 221. 


Scotland. 
Number of Persons who were qualified to vote at any Election which 
should take place at any time before November Ist, 1836. 
Aberdeenshire, 2,894; Argyleshire, 1,506; Ayrshire, 3,913; Banff- 
shire, 670; Berwickshire, 1,195; Buteshire, 334; Caithness, 267; 
Clackmannanshire, 688 ; Dumbartonshire, 1,073 ; Dumfriesshire, 1,439 ; 
Edinburgh County, 1,518; County of Elgin, 615; Fifeshire, 2,635; 
Forfarshire, 1,720; Haddingtonshire, 673; Inverness, 689; Kincar- 
dineshire, 910; Kinross-shire, 457 ; Stewarty of Kirkcudbright, 1,166 ; 
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Lanarkshire, 3,714; Linlithzowshire, 692; Nairnshire, 106; Orkney 
and Zetland, 457; Peebles, 455; Perthshire, 4,027, namely, 203 old 
roll, and 3,824 Reform Act; Renfrewshire, 2,007, of whom 1,883 were 
created by the Reform Act, the remaining 124 being on the old roll; 
Ross and Cromarty, 621; Roxburghshire, 1,863; Selkirkshire, 462 ; 
Stirlingshire, 2,088 ; Sutherlandshire, 125 ; Wigtonshire, 875. 


Yeomanry.—The Total Number of Troops in Great Britain is 338 ; 


number of officers 1,155; of men 18,210. The expense of all the corps 
in 1835 was £96,314, 14s. 


Brrr Licences.—Return for 1835 of the Number of Houses licensed 
under 1 ‘Will. 1V., c. 64, and 4 and 5 Will. 1V., c. 85, for the Sale of 
Beer, to be Consumed on the Premises, 35,536 ; not to be Consumed on 
the Premises, 4,118. Total, 39,654, 


Power Looms.—A Return of the Number of Power Looms in use in 
the various Manufacturing Districts visited by the Factory Inspectors : 
—In Lancashire 62,684, of which 61,176 are employed in the cotton 
manufacture, and the remainder in the woollen and silk manufactures, 
viz., 1,142 in woollen, and 366 in silk, The number of power-looms in 
Manchester is 15,960, Bury 9,301, Blackburn 4,256, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne 4,018. The number of power-looms in Yorkshire is 7,809, of 
which 4,039 are employed in the cotton manufacture, and 3,770 in 
woollen. In Cheshire there are 22,913 looms, 22,491 cotton, 414 silk, 
and 8 woollen; in Derbyshire 2,569 looms, 2,403 cotton, and 166 silk; 
in Staffordshire 455, of which 336 are cotton looms, and 119 silk; in 
Westmoreland there are 8 woollen looms; in Devonshire 80 silk looms ; 
in Essex 106 silk looms; in Kent 12 flax looms; in Leicestershire there 
are 40 cotton looms, and 89 woollen and worsted ¢looms ; in Middlesex 
Scotton looms; in Norfolk 300 silk looms; in Somersetshire 74 woollen 
looms, and 156 silk looms; in Warwickshire 25 looms are used in the 
manufacture of girths, belts, braces, garters, &c.; in Worcestershire 
there are 7 riband looms; in Gloucestershire 4 woollen looms; in 
Montgomeryshire 4 woollen looms; in Waterford 339 cotton looms ; 
in Wexford 67; in Kildare 52; and in Dublin 23 cotton looms. In 
Scotland the number of power-looms in use is 17,721, viz., 17,531 cotton, 
168 linen, and 22 woollen. The number of cotton looms in Glasgow 
is 13,253. In the north of Ireland there are 935 cotton looms, and 100 
linen looms ; and in the four northern counties of England the number 
of looms is 221—186 cotton looms at Carlisle, and 29 linen and 6 
woollen looms at other places in these counties. The total number of 
power-looms in use in the United Kingdom is 116,801; viz., in England 
and Wales 97,564; in Scotland 17,721 ; and in Ireland 1,516. 


_Savin@ EFFECTED INTHE Orrices.—In 1815 the number of in- 
dividuals employed in the Public Departments was 27,365 ; number em- 
ployed in 1835, 23,578. Salaries paid in 1815, £3,763,100 ; ditto in 1835, 
£2,786,278. The actual reduction is, in salaries, £976,000; and in the 
number of persons employed, 3,787. The reductions since 1825 have 

1 :—Treasury, £27,421; Exchequer and Paymaster of Civil Services, 
£58,994; War Office, including Military Boards, £29,509; Ordnance, 
£122,174; Admiralty and Naval Departments, £303,489; Excise, 


£152,301 ; Stamps and Taxes, £103,929; Audit Department, £54,078 ; 
Vce-Treasurer’s Office, &c., £23,805. 
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PunIsHMENTS IN THE Army.—Within the five years ending December 
3lst, 1835, there had been punished by the lash 1,440 men helonging to 
regiments and depots in Great Britain and Ireland, and 9,591 had been 
imprisoned. Corporal punishment was inflicted on 1,227 soldiers once 
only; on 172 twice; on 32 three times ; on 7 four times; and on 2 five 
times. Of the 1,440 who received corporal punishment 825 were also 
imprisoned, namely, 294 once; 203 twice; 170 three times; 88 four 
times; 46 five times; 10 six times; 8 seven times; 4 eight times; 1 
nine times; and 1 ten times. During the above five years 415 men be- 
longing to the Royal Marines received corporal punishment, namely, 
332 once; 70 twice; 12 three times; and 1 five times: and 1,1t5- men 
had been imprisoned, namely, 869 once; 171 twice; 56 three times ; 17 
four times; and 2 five times. Of the 1,115 who had been imprisoned, 
263 had also received corporal punishment, namely, 46 previous to im- 
prisonment; 173 subsequent to imprisonment; and 44 both before and 
after imprisonment. A Return has also been made of the number of 
cases in regiments and depots in Great Britain and Ireland in which 
corporal punishment has been inflicted, specifying the offences for which 
it was awarded, since the issuing of the circular letter, dated Horse 
Guards, 24th August, 1833, restricting the punishment of flogging to 
certain offences indicated in the said letter. The offences were :—mu- 
tiny, insubordination and violence, or using or offering violence to supe- 
rior officers, 270; drunkenness on duty 80; sale of, or making away 
with arms, ammunition, accoutrements, or necessaries, 139; stealing 
from comrades, 52; disgraceful conduct, 47. Total, 588. 


Lecactes.—A Return showing the Amount of Capital on which the 
several Rates of Legacy-duty were paid in Great Britain in the years 
1834 and 1835: namely, 

Rate of Duty. 
1 per cent. 
do. 


1834. 1835. 
. £22,109 ,303 £22,085, 931 
160,338 206,593 
. 12,400,973 11,931,662 
36,792 16,549 
. 1,558 $75 1,642,198 


300 , 872 300 ,998 
91,538 94,844 
4,915,934 4,813,882 


£41 574,628 £41,092 ,660 
For the two years the capital on which duty was ‘paid amounted to 
£82,667 ,288. A Return for Ireland exhibits the amount of capital 


(£4,545,765) on which duty was paid in that country for the two years, 
and is as follows :— 


1834, 1835, 
£1,243,471 —-£1,552,892 
606,059 597 ,406 
— 83,912 68,391 


At 10s. per cent. 
25s. do . 
40s. do . 
50s. do. e 

1100s. do. . 


81,983 4,382 
163,792 143,377 


Mais, Coacues.—There are 54 four-horse mails in England, and 49 
pair-horse mails. The greatest speed travelled is 10 miles 5 furlongs 
per hour; slowest speed 6 miles ; average speed per hour 8 miles 7 fur- 
longs. The average mileage paid for fuur-horse mails is 1{d. per mile; 
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for pair-horse mails 13d, per mile. The number of four-horse mails in 
Scotland is 10; of pair-horse mails 4. The greatest speed travelled is 
10 miles 4 furlongs per hour; slowest speed 7 miles per hour; average 
speed 8 miles 2 furlongs. The average mileage paid for four-horse 
mails in Scotland is lid. per mile; for pair-horse mails 24d. per mile. 
In Ireland there are 30 four-horse mails, and 5 pair-horse mails. The 
greatest ‘speed travelled is 9 miles 1 furlong per hour; slowest speed 6 
miles 7 furlongs; average speed 8 miles 2 furlongs per hour. The 
average mileage paid for the four-horse mails is 27d. per English mile; 
for pair-horse mails 1?d. per English mile. In Ireland there are 97 
mail-cars employed in the conveyance of the mails. The greatest speed 
at which they travel is 73 an hour; slowest 51 miles; and the aver- 
age speed is 63 per hour. 


Surpwrecxs.—Number of Ships and Vessels belonging to the United 
Kingdom which were wrecked or lost in the periods specified below, 


from a Return made to the Select Committee on Shipwrecks from the 
books of Lloyds :-— 


‘Number of Vessels Stranded or Wrecked. 
116. . 3843/1833 . .. . 595 
362}1834 . . . 454 
1818 . 409]18385 ... 524 


1,114 1,573 

Number of Vessels Missing or Lost. 
1816 e e e 19 1833 56 
1817 40}1834. . . 43 
1818... 3041835. . 30 


89 129 


Numbers of ships in each of the years above specified of which the 
entire crews were drowned, though the exact number of each crew is 
not stated, appears, by the same return made to the Select Committee 

on Shipwrecks, from the books of Lloyd's, to have been as follows :— 


Number of Vessels in each Year of which the entire Crews were _ 
Drowned. 
1817. 19] 1834. 24 
818. | 1835. 19 


49 8h 
Number of Persons Drowned in each Year by Ships named. 


1816 . . . . 572 
1817. . . 499}1834 . 578 
1818 . 256)1835 . 564 


15700 | 1,714 


British Mustum.—The number of persons admitted to view the ge-. 
neral collections in the British Museum was 71,336 in 1830; 99,912 in 
1831; 147,896 in 1832; 210,495 in 1833; 237,366 in 1834; and 289,104 
in 1835, 
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Number of visits made to the Reading Rooms for the purpose of study 
or research, about 1,950 in 1810; 4,300 in 1815 ; 8,820 in 1820 ; 22,800 
in 1825; 31,200 in 1830; 38,200 in 1831; 46,800 in 1832 ; 58,800 in 
1833 ; 70,266 in 1834; 63,466 in 1835. 

Number of visits, by artists and students, to the Galleries of Sculp- 


ture, for the purpose of study, 4,938 in 1831; 4,740 in 1832; 4,490 in 


1833; 5,645 in 1834; 6,081 in 1835. 

Number of visits made to the Print Room, about 4,400 in 1832; 
2,930 in 1833; 2,204 in 1834; 1,065 in 1835. 

The total expenditure for the year 1835 was £19,076. 4s. 63d.; for 
1836, £23,600. The increase is chiefly owing to the appointment of 
an additional number of assistants and attendants. and to a provision 
for an increased number of copyists, for the purpose of furnishing the 

ublic in the reading rooms with a complete catalogue of the printed 
ks within the current year. 


~ 


XVI.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
[6—7 Will. IV., 1836.] 


Paruiament was opened by his Majesty in person. The royal 
Feb, speech contained the usual assurances respecting the friendly 
4. relations maintained with other countries, and lamented the 
continuance of the civil contest in the northern provinces of 
Spain. A confident hope was expressed that the mediation of his Ma- 
jesty to compose the differences which had arisen between France and the 
United States would be attended with satisfactory results. It was an- 
nounced that the Naval Estimates had been increased for the purpose of 
maintaining the maritime strength of the country, and giving adequate 
protection to its extended commerce, His majesty adverted to the flou- 
rishing state of commerce and manufactures, but regretted that the inter- 
ests of agriculture still laboured under depression, and suggested an in- 
quiry with a view of ascertaining whether there were any measures which 
Parliament could advantageously adopt for the alleviation of this pressure. 
Attention was directed to measures which would be submitted without 
delay relative to the Ecclesiastical Establishment, with the intention of 
rendering it more efficient for the holy purposes for which it had been 
instituted ; also to a measure relative to the state of the tithes in England 
and Wales; and the grievances of those who differ from the Established 
Church were recommended to consideration, with a view to remove an 
cause of offence or trouble to the conscience, by which they were affected. 
The improvement of some of the departments of the law was adverted to, 
and more particularly the Court of Chancery ; a just settlement of tithes 
in Ireland recommended ; and a hope entertained that it would be in the 
power of Parliament to apply a remedy to any defects and evils which 
may have been shown to exist in Municipal Corporations in Ireland, 
founded upon the same principles as those of the acts recently adopted in 
reference to municipal institutions in England and Scotland. Finally, 
the condition of the poorer classes in Ireland was alluded to, and it was 
stated that a further Report of the Commission of Inquiry would soon be 
presented. 
(Lorps.) The address in reply to his Majesty’s speech was moved by 
the Duke of Leiuster, and seconded by the Earl of Burlington. The 
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Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Winchelsea, and Lord Wharncliffe, were 
averse to giving any precise pledge as to the specific nature of the reme- 
dies to be applied to evils existing in municipal institutions in Ireland. 
An amendment was proposed by the Duke of Wellington, pledging the 
house in a general manner, tu apply to these defects “ such remedies as 
may obviate just causes of complaint, and ensure the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice.” The amendment was agreed to without a division, 
_— some observations by Lord Melbourne and the Marquess of Lans- 
owne. 

(Commons.) The address was moved by Sir John Wrottesley, and 
seconded by Mr. John Parker. Sir Robert Peel moved an amendment of 
the same character as the one proposed by the Duke of Wellington. 
After a long discussion the House divided, and the original address was 
carried, the numbers for the amendment being 243—against it 284— 
majority 41. 

Feb. 5. The report on the address was agreed to. 

(Commons.) ‘The parazraph relating to agricultural dis- 
Feb, tress, in his Majesty’s speech, having been read, Lord John 
8. Russell moved for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the state of that interest, and into the causes of its 
depression. Mr. Thomas Attwood moved that it be an instruction to the 
Committee to inquire into the operation of the bili of 1819, generally 
called Peel’s Bill; but as the Committee had not then been named, his 
motion was withdrawn on a point of order. The Committee having been 
named, the Marquis of Chandos moved that Lord Darlington be added 
to it, which was opposed on the ground that the preponderance of agricul- 
tural members on the Committee would be too great. On a division the 
numbers were :—for the Marquis of Chandos’ motion, 142; against it. 
149—majority 7. Mr. Hume brought in a Bill for vesting the manage- 
ment of lighthouses in the Trinity Houses. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell introduced the Government 
Feb. plan for the commutation of tithes in Eugland and Wales. The 
9. Bill which he obtained leave to bring in vests the executive in 
three commissioners—two appointed by the Government, and one 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. rd John Russell also brought in a 
_ Bill for the registration of aliensin this country. All that will be required 
will be a declaration on arriving in this country of the alien’s name and 
nation. A copy of this will be given to him, and the original must be ap- 
plied for _—— to leaving the country. Mr. Hume moved that all fees to 
officers of the House should be discontinued, compensation to be made in @ 
fixed salary. On a division the ayes were 171 ; noes 93—majority in favour 
of the cred Mi 78. Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a Bill for giving 
prisoners full defence by counsel and attorney ; and moved the reappoint- 
ment of the Select Committee on the arts of design and institutions con- 
nected with the arts. Sir R. Musgrave moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
for the relief of the poor in Ireland in certain cases; Mr. Divett a Bill to 
disfranchise the borough of Staffurd ; Mr. Elphinstone a Bill for the re- 
gistration of electors in England and Wales ; and also a Bill for render- 
ing the registration final. A motion by Mr. Hume, that it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee on the new Houses of Parliament to remove the 
site to St. James’s Park, was negatived by a majority of 99 ; for the motion 
42; against it 141. Mr. Fowell Buxton moved the appointment of a 
Select Committee on the condition of the Aborigines in British settle- 
ments. On the motion of Mr. Divett the writ for the borough of Stafford 
was ordered to be suspended until the 21st of April. 
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(Lorps.) The Earl pf Roden asked if there were no means 

Fe}. of obtaining returns distinguishing the religion of the children 

11. attending the National Schools in Ireland. The Marquis of 

Lansdowne said that it was quite impossible to procure such re- 

turns, as the very attempt to do so would be at once instituting those dis- 

tinctions which it was the end of the national system of education as far 
as possible to obliterate. 

(Comaons.) Petitions were presented praying for an inquiry into the 
late Carlow Election. Captain Pechell moved for leave to bring in a Biil 
for the better protection of the fisheries on the coasts of England and 
Wales. Mr. O’Connell obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law of libel. The Attorney-General presented Bills for the amendment 
of the English Municipal Corporations Act, and for the more effectual 
registration of voters. 

(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor presented a bill for the con- 
_solidation of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and for the more effectual 
administration of justice in those courts. 

(Commons.) Mr. Finn proposed a motion relative to the Orange 
system in Ireland, the discussion of which was adjourned to the 23rd 
Feb. Mr. Hume moved fora return of the number of officers, not on full 
pay, which had been struck off the army list, without their consent, since 
1815, with the reasons for their dismissal. Mr. Hume’s object was to 
ascertain if the prohibition respecting attendance at Orange Lodges, 
issued by the Horse Guards, Aug. 13, 1835, had been fully carried into 
effect, it having been alleged that the Duke of Cumberland, the Grand 
Master, had not withdrawn from that appointment, on the ground that 
the order did not apply to officers of the army not on full pay. The 


words “with the reasons for their dismissal” rect | been struck out 


the motion was agreed to. Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in 
a bill for the general registration of births, marriages and deaths; and 
also a bill to amend the laws relating to the celebration of marriages in 
England and Wales. The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was brought in by 
Mr. Ewart. 
(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Wyse a select committee 
Feb. was appointed to examine into the state of foundation schools 
15. in Ireland; and a Select Committee was also appointed on 
the motion of Mr. Poulett Thomson to inquire into the state of 
the Port of London. Mr. Poulett Scrope brought in a Bill for the relief 
of the destitute poor in Ireland. Mr. C. Buller presented a petition from 
N. A. Vigors, Esq., complaining of allegations against him contained in 
two petitions previously presented to the House in reference to the return 
of A. Raphael, Esq., for the county of Carlow. 
(Commons.) The case of Mr. O’Connell and his alleged en- 
_ Feb. gagement to procure a seat in the House for Mr. A. Raphael as 
16. one of the representatives for the County of Carlow, for the sum 
of 2000/., was brought before the House by Mr. Hardy; and a 
Select Committee was appointed to investigate the circumstances, Sir F. 
Pollock and Mr. Serjeant Wilde were nominated to conduct the examina- 
tion of witnesses. The Irish Attorney General brought in the Irish Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Reform Bill. 
(Commons.) Mr. Ewart moved the second reading of the 
Feb, Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, which was supported by Sir Frederick 
17. Pollock, by the Attorney General, and Dr. Lushington. On 
‘ a division there appeared a majority of 144 in its favour— 
ayes 179; noes 35. The Bill was afterwards referred to a Select Com- 
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mittee. The Registration and Marriages Bills were brought in by Lord 
John Russell. Mr. Poulter brought in a Bill to prevent the use of threats 
and intimidation in the election of Members of Parliament. A division 
took place during the evening on a motion by Mr. Hawes, that it be an 
instruction to the Committee on the new Houses of Parliament, to inspect 
all the plans which have been submitted to his Majesty’s Commissioners. 
The ayes were 48 ; noes 12(\—majority against the motion 72. 
(Lorps.) Lord Wynford moved the appointment of a Select 
Feb. Committee on the state of agriculture. which was agreed to, 
18. ministers promising to affurd every facility in their power to aid 
the inquiry. 
(Commons.) Lord Morpeth brought in a Bill to amend the acts re 
lating to the constabulary force of Ireland. A Select Committee was ap- 
pointed on the motion of Mr. C. Buller to inquire into the management of 
the Record Commission, and the present state of the records of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Ward moved several resolutions, which were agreed to, 
for obtaining an authentic record of the votes of the House, and of the 
names of those who vote. An animated discussion ensued on the subject 
of tithes, to which a motion by Mr. Sheil for a return of the number of 
tithe processes in 1835-6 gave rise. An addition to the motion was pro- 
posed by Mr. Serjeant Jackson for the purpose of showing the orders 
given to the police in Ireland, since Jan. 1, 1835, touching their assistance 
In respect to the collection of tithe ; also showing how many suits had 
been settled by the defendants with the plaintiffs. The motion, as 
amended by Mr. Serjeant Jackson, was agreed to. 
(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
Feb. tothe House that Lord Sidmouth, who had been in possession 
19. of a pension of 30002. a year, secured to him by Act of Pariia- 
ment for public services, had voluntarily resigned his title to it. 
The Right Hon, Gent. moved for a copy of the Treasury minute relating 
to the subject. The Turnpike Trust Consolidation Bill, the second 
reading of which was moved by Mr. Fox Maule, was referred to a Select 
Committee. Lord Dudley Stuart, after a speech of great length, moved 
for the production of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, and other papers con- 
nected with Russian and Turkish affairs. The chief topic of his speech 
. was'the danger to British interests from the position Russia now occupied, 
and the policy she pursues. Lord Palmerston stated that he was un- 
willing to agree with part of the Noble Lord’s motion; but the motion 
so far as respects the treaty mentioned was agreed to. A Select Com- 
mittee was appointed, on the motion of Mr. Hume, to inquire into the 
fees taken in ail the public offices, the law courts excepted, and by all 
public officers. 
Feb. (Lorns.) The Ecclesiastical Courts Consolidation Bill was 
22 read a second time, and, on the motion of Lord Ellenborough, 
* referred to a Select Committee. 
(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Poulett Thomson a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the best modes by which information 
“could be afforded to the House on the different railway bills. The 
Tithes Commutation Bill was read a second time, after much discussion 
On its various provisions, which it was agreed, should be postponed until 
the Bill was in Committee. On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the Pensions Duties Bill, for rendering the duties permanent, 
was read a second time ; and on the motion of the Attorney General the 


pouepel Corporations Act Amendment Bill was also read a second 
ime. 
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Feb (Lorps.) Lord Wharncliffe, in pursuance of a notice which 
93. he had seo given, directed attention to the partial manner 
* in which, as he alleged, the magisterial appointments in several 
ofthe new municipal boroughs had been made, and moved for returns rela- 
ting thereto. Lord Melbourne showed that in many instances it was not to 
be expected that the members of the old corporations should find their 
names inserted in the new lists of magistrates proposed by the town 
councils, The clause giving the town councils the right of nominating 
the borough magistracy had been struck out of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Acts by the Noble Lords opposite, and vested in the crown, but it 
had been the plan of the Government generally to pay attention to the 
recommendation of the town councils, and he contended that no case had 
been made out invalidating the fitness of the individuals appointed. The 
motion was only partly agreed to, that part which referred to the lists of 
names recommended by the town counci!s being excepted. 

(Commons.) Mr. Buckingham’s Compensation Bill was thrown out 
by a majority of 44, the numbers being for the second reading 81; 
against it 125. Mr. Hume moved a series of resolutions against Oran 
Lodges, and proposed that an Address should be presented to his 
Majesty, praying him to deprive of their appointments all officers of the 
army and navy, or otherwise connected with the public service, who were 
members of Orange Lodges, Ribbon Lodges, or other secret associations, 
The terms of the motion, being modified at the suggestion of Lord John 
Russell, were agreed to. 

(Commons.) The Aberdeen Public Schools Bill was read a 

Feb. second time by a majority of 46; ayes 118; noes 72. The 

25. Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Acts respecting public works in Ireland, and Mr. 
John Maxwell for a Bill regulating statute labour in Scotland. Con- 
siderable discussion ensued on Mr. Lennard bringing forward a motion 
on the subject of corporal punishments in the army, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the number of soldiers who had suffered corporal punish- 
ment, or been imprisoned, since 1830. Mr. C. Buller moved for a Select 
Committee on the law relating to the determination of the right of 
voting, and the trial of controverted elections. He instanced a number 
of cases showing the expense and uncertainty of proceedings in contro- 
verted elections; and for the purpose of rendering election committees 
more competent tribunals, recommended, amongst other things, that the 
number of members should be reduced in order to increase their respon- 
sibility, and that a better system of appointing such committees should 
be resorted to. The Lord Advocate brought in six Bills for the amend- 
ment of defects in the existing law of Scotland. Mr. Lynch brought in 
two Bills, one relating to civil courts (Ireland), and the other to Roman 
Catholic marriages (Ireland). 
(Lorvs.) A discussion took place respecting the Orange 
Feb, Societies. On the assent of his Majesty to the Address of the 
26. House of Commons being signified, the Earl of Winchelsea said 
he wished there was no such thing as party feeling, and that» 
every thing was centred in those objects which had reference to the 
welfare of the country ; but he avowed himself an Orangeman, and if it 
cost him title, property, or life, he would support to the last the principles 
on which the Orange association was founded. The Duke of Cumberland 
said, that the Orange associations of England and Ireland were about to 
be dissolved, but he should still adhere to their principles. 

(Commons.) A debate on the affairs of Spain occupied nearly the 

whole of the evening. 
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(Commons.) Mr. Serjeant O’Loghlen moved the second 
Feb. reading of the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill. It was in- 
29. tended to give to seven of the principal towns in Ireland a 
constituency for the election of municipal officers, comprising 
the occupiers of all houses of the annual value of 10/,; and 1m all the 
other boroughs to vest the right of election in occupiers of houses of the 
annual value of 5/. Sir Robert Peel stated that he would not vindicate 
the maintenance of the present corporations, but he would not consent 
to the substitution of other corporate bodies. 
(Commons.) Mr. Poulett Thomson brought up the resolu- 
Mar. tions of the Select Committee appointed to form regulations 
1. respecting Railway Bills. A Select Committee was afterwards 
appointed with a view to consider the conditions on which such 
Bills are to be received in subsequent sessions. Mr. Wakley brought in 
a Bill to provide for the payment of medical witnesses at inquests. On 
the motion of Mr. Mackinnon a Select Committee was appointed for con- 
sidering the expediency of devising some other mode of revenue for keep- 
ing turnpike roads in repair. - 
(Commons.) Mr. Hume withdrew his Bill respecting the 
Mar. management of lighthouses, on the understanding that a new 
2. Bill would be introduced by Mr. Poulett Thomson. The Final 
Register of Electors’ Bill, and the Intimidation of Voters’ Bill, 
were each read a second time. The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill went into 
Committee. The Attorney General ubjected to that part of clause 2 
which took from the counsel for the prosecution the right of the last 
reply, aud gave it to the prisoner’s counsel, but the clause was carried by 
a majority of 84; ayes 134; noes 50. The 3d clause, which provided 
that persons accused before justices of the peace should be allowed 


defence by counsel was lost by a majority of 17 ; ayes 93; noes 110. 
The 5th clause, enabling prisoners to inspect depositions on trial was 
carried by a majority of 107 ; ayes 158; noes 51. The debate on the 


municipal elections in the borough of Poole, was resumed, having been 
adjourned on a former evening, and an amendment being proposed b 
Mr. Hogg, was negatived by a majority of 118; ayes 188; noes 70—and 
a Select Committee was accordingly appointed. 
; (Commons.) A Bill to provide for the destitute poor in 
Mar. Ireland, was brought in by Mr. W. S. O’Brien. Mr. Poulett 
3.  Scrope brought in a Bill for rendering uniform the assessment 
of property to the poor-rate in England and Wales; and Sir 
R. Musgrave obtained leave to bring in a Bill for establishing county 
boards in Ireland. Mr. Hume moved that every private Bill should be 
hereafter committed to a Select Committee of fifteen members, chosen 
by ballot. On a division taking place, the ayes were 15; noes 78— 
majority 63. A Select Committee was appointed on the motion of Mr. 
Wilbraham to inquire into the supply of salt from British India. The 
Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill went into Committee, and 
all the clauses passed. A division took place on clause 12, the numbers 
being 6 for an amendment proposed by Mr. Lawson, and 88 against it. 
The Bill for the disfranchisement of the borough of Stafford was read a 
second time by a majority of 47 ; ayes 53 ; noes 6. 
(Commons.) The Navy Estimates were brought forward by 
Mar. Mr. Charles Wood, in a Hare of Supply. An increase of 
4.  287,000/. over the expense of the preceding year was occasioned 
by an addition to the naval forces. It was moved that 33,700 
men (being 5000 more than last year) be employed in the sea service for 
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thirteen lunar months to the 31st of March, 1837 ; including 9000 royal 
marines, and 2000 boys. The sum of 1,069,122/. was granted to defray 
the wages of seamen and marines, &c.; 437,150/. for the victualling of 
seamen and marines ; and 110,302/. for salaries and contingent expenses 
at the Admiralty. 

{Commons.) Mr. O'Loghlen moving the order of the day 

Mar. forthe House resolving itself into a Committee on the Irish 
7. Municipal Corporations Bill, Lord Francis Egerton moved, that 

it be an instruction to the Committee that they have power to 

make provision for the abolition of such corporations, and for such ar- 
rangements as may be necessary, on their abolition, for securing the 
efficient and impartial administration of justice, and the peace and good 
zovernment of cities and towns in Ireland. The motion was seconded by 

a Lefroy. The debate was continued by adjournment to the ensuing 

ay. 

. (Commons.) The debate onthe Irish Municipal Corporations 
Mar. Bill was resumed, and at four o’clock in the morning the House 
8. divided. For the amendment proposed by Lord Francis Eger. 

ton 243; against it 307—majority 64. 
(Lorns.) Lord Melbourne laid on the table the second 
Mar. Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Under the heads 
10. of territory, revenue and patronage, contained a number of re- 
commendations which Lord Melbourne stated would be em- 

bodied in a Bill to be speedily presgnted. 

‘ (Commons.) The second Repof€ of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
was presented. On Mr. Divett moving that the House resolve itself into 
a Committee, with a view of considering the propriety of repealing the 
additional duty on spirit licences, imposed last session, a discussion of 
some length took place. The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged that 
the motion might be postponed until the budget had been bronght for- 
ward, and Mr. Bowring moved, that the discussion be postponed until 
April 14. A division took place, and the numbers were, for the 
amendment 165 ; for the original motion 155—majority for postpone. 
ment 10. 

(Lorps.) Lord Glenelg moved the second reading of the 

Mar. Bill for amending defects in the administration of justice in the 

1]. West Indies. The Earl of Ripon strongly supported the Bill, 
in the details of which he perfectly concurred. 

(Commons.) A Select Committee was appointed on the motion of 

Lord John Russell to consider the expediency of amending the laws relat- 
ing to prisons. The House having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, Lord Howick brought forward the Army Estimates. He stated 
that there was in reality a reduction of 93,012/. on the present year’s esti- 
mates, but the pay of military labourers, 7500/., and the pensions of dis- 
charged Negro soldiers, making a total of 173,088/., being transferred to 
the army estimates occasioned an apparent increase. Lord Howick moved 
that the number of. men to be maintained for the service of the United 
Kingdom do not exceed 81,319, being part of an establishment of 89,355 
men, exclusive of those employed in the territorial possessions of the East 
India Company. Mr.Hume moved that the number of men be reduced 5008, 
and the House dividing, the ayes were 43; noes 136—majority against 
the amendment, 93. Sir William Molesworth moved that the privileges 
of the Foot Guards should cease, and that they should be assimilated to 
the regiments of the Line, which would effect a saving of 9900/. a-year. 
For the amendment 46 ; against it 217—majority 17]. Lord Morpeth 
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brought in a Bill for amending the Dublin Police Acts. The Stafford 
Borough Disfranchisement Bill was read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) The House having resolved itself into a Com- 
Mar, mittee on the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, clauses 1 to 40 
14. were agreed to. Mr. Poulett Thomson brought in a Bill to 
amend the Act for the regulation of factories. 
(Lorps.) The Bishop of Exeter in a speech of great length 
Mar, on the system of education adopted by the Commissioners of 
15. Irish Education, moved the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the progress of the system; the management 
of the funds; and whether it be advisable to extend the system, In 
the course of the debate which ensued, the Earl of Roden said that he 
would take the opportunity of making a charge against Lord Melbourne. 
He then accused him of having made three conditions, or promises, or 
pledges, to an individual whose support he wished to gain to enable him 
to retain office. The first was the surrender of the Irish Protestant 
Church; the second was the establishment of a system of education, 
which in the end would make all the protestants of Ireland members of 
the Roman Catholic Church; and the third was, that the constitution of 
the police and magistracy of Ireland should be entirely placed in the 
hands of that individual. In these charges the Earl of Roden stated that 
he should be borne out by facts. Lord Melbourne stated in reply that 
he denied most distinctly the above conditions or any one of them; or of 
any condition or stipulation whatever. The information ofthe noble Earl 
he characterised as totally erroneous and without any foundation what- 
ever. The Bishop of Exeter eventually withdrew his motion. 
(Commons.) In a Committee of Supply the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought forward the subject of the stamp duty on newspapers, and of 
the Stamp Acts generally. In the case of the newspaper duty he proposed 
a reduction from 4d., minus the discount of 20 per cent., to 1d. without 
any discount; and also the consolidation and revision of the present laws 
respecting the whole of the Stamp duties, and to remedy the inequality of 
these duties by applying to them an ad valorem principle. Mr. Handley 
afterwards moved a resolution pledging the House to consider the expe- 
diency of repealing the duties on Soap, and increasing the duty of Cus- 
_toms on the importation of foreign tallow. On a division the ayes’ were 
125; the noes 195—majority against the motion 70. 
(Lorps.) ‘The Report of the Select Committee on the rebuild- 
Mar. ing the Houses of Parliament, recommending Mr, Barry’s plan, 
17. No. 64, was brought up; and an Address was moved praying 
his Majesty to order further inquiries to be made, under the su- 
perintendence of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, of the cost of 
_ executing the plan. ; 
(Commons.) The occupation of Cracow by Russian, Aus- 
Mar. trian, and Prussian troops, was commented upon by Sir Stratford 
18. Canning, and a debate of some length ensued. The House 
then resolved itself into a Committee on the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill, and on the 82nd clause being agreed to, the Chairman 
reported progress. The Registration of Voters. Bill was read a second 
time. 
(Commons.) The Municipal Corporations Aci Amendment 
Mar. Bill was recommitted. A division took place on clause 6, which 
21. provides that the burgesess shall elect a mayor and aldermen in 
case of these officers not being elected by the council, Sir E. 
Knatchbull having proposed that the aldermen elected by the greatest 
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number of votes should have a second or casting vote: the majority 
against the amendment was 69; ayes 42; noes 111. The remainin 
clauses of the Bill were afterwards gone through. The Irish Constabu- 
Force Bill went through the Committee. The Honse afterwards re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply on the Navy Estimates.- Bills 
were brought in by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Baines, the 
former for taking away the civil functions of the Bishop in the diocese of 
Durham; and the latter for relieving the consciences of persons aggrieved 
by the declarations required to be made on accepting municipal offices, 
Mr. Fowell Buxton moved for the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the working of the apprenticeship system in the Colonies, 
which was agreed to. The 83rd and nearly all the remaining clauses 
of the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill were afterwards agreed to. The 
following items of Supply were agreed to :—26,370/. to the several scien- 
tific departments of the navy; 349,6612. to artificers, labourers, and 
others, in the Naval Establishments; 300,000/. for stores, repairs, pur- 
chase of steam machinery. &c.; 813,985/. half-pay to officers of the Navy 
and Royal Marines; 538,570/. military pensions and allowances; 
210,0422. civil pensions and allowances. 
(Commons.) The postponed clauses on the Irish Municipal 

Mar, Corporations Bill were agreed to. The Irish County Boards’ 

23. Biull, and the Irish Civil Courts’ Bill were both read a second 
time. The Irish Constabulary Bill, and the English Municipal 
Corporations Act Amendment Bill, were each read a third time and 
passed. Mr. W.S. O’Brien moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
management of the Royal Dublin Society, with a view to a wider and 
more liberal extension of its privileges. As at present constituted, the 
public money with which the society was entrusted, had the effect of 
maintaining an institution from which persons were excluded on religious 
and political grounds. A division took place, when there appeared—for 

the Committee 49 ;-against it 13—majority 36. 
(Lorns.) The English Municipal Corporations Act Amend- 

Mar. went Bill was read a first time on the motion of Lord Melbourne. 

24. The Slave Treaty (Spain) Bill which extends the limits within 

which the right of search exists, was read a second time. Lord 

Plunkett presented a Bill for abolishing certain offices connected with the 
Court of Chancery in Ireland. 

(Commons.) Mr. Robinson moved eight resolutions, embodying a new 
plan of taxation, and the institution of a property tax. The seventh reso- 
lution related to the changes in the currency effected in 1819. They were 
put seriatim, and negatived without a division. Mr. Pryme brought in a 
Bill to obviate the confusion which may arise between calendar and lunar 
months in the computation of time. 

Mar (Commons.) The Report on the Tithes Commutation Bill 

25, was taken into further consideration, and the first 12 clauses 
to. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved that the Irish Muni- 

Mar. cipal Corporations Bill be read a third time. Mr. F. Shaw 

28. moved that it be read that day six months. A debate of great 
length ensued, in which the principal speakers were Mr. Ward, 

Sir R. Inglis, Mr. Ewart, Sir W. Follett, Mr. Shiel, and SirR. Peel. The 
numbers were—for the origiual motion 260; against it 199—majority 61. 


Me (Loxps.) The Bill for amending the Municipal Corpora- 
29, tions Act of last session was read a second time, on the motion 
* of the Lord Chancellor. 
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(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel brought before the House the appoint- 
ments of magistrates for the new municipal boroughs, and alleged that 
political feelifg had been allowed to influence these nominations. Lord 
John Russell entered into explanations of a similar nature to those made 
in the House of Lords (Feb. 23) by Lord Melbourne, when the same 
charge was brought against the Government by Lord Wharncliffe. Sir 
R. Vyvyan having stated in his speech that Lord John Russell had been 
influenced by corrupt motives, Lord John Russell said that he did not 
find fault with Sir R. Vyvyan applying these epithets to him as a minister 
of the crown, if the matter were brought to an immediate issue. If he 
did not adopt this course, the conduct of the hon. member was that of a 
calumniator, and he (Lord John Russell) contented himself with declar- 
ing that the charge of “ corrupt” conduct was false and unfounded. 
The Speaker intertered, and at the close of the debate concessions were 
made by both parties. 

(Lorps.) On the motion of the Duke of Leinster a Select 

Mar. Committee was appointed to inquire into the existing facilities 

29. fur intercourse between the United Kingdom and the colonies of 
r North America, and the expediency and means of improving 
em. 


(Commons.) Sir W. Molesworth brought before the House the subject 
of Lord Brudenell’s appointment as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 11th Light 
Dragoons, after he had been removed from active service by his Majesty, 
in consequence of the result of a court-martial. A discussion ensued, 
and Sir W. Molesworth stated that he should move an Address to his 
Majesty on the subject after the recess. Mr. Poulett Scrope moved the 
second reading of the Parochial Assessments Bill, but after some conver- 
sation the second reading was deferred. Mr. Ewart moved that the Pri- 
soners’ Counsel Bill be read a third time, and, according to notice, moved 
an additional clause to the effect, that in cases of summary conviction 
before a magistrate, as well as in all other cases, persons accused be ad- 
mitted to make their full answer and defence, and to have all witnesses 
examined and cross-examined by counsel and attorney. The Solicitor- 
General, who had formerly objected to the clause, now supported it, and 
it was added to the Bill asa rider. Mr. Pryme moved that depositions 
be furnished to prisoners at 14d. per folio of ninety words, instead of 4d. 
’ The amendment was agreed to, and the Bill passed. 

(Commons.) The Ordnance Estimates, which were 52,6102. 

April less than those of last year, were introduced by Sir A. Leith 

11. Hay. Lord Howick brought forward the remainder of the 
Army Estimates. Mr. Hume divided the House on the esti- 
mate for the Volunteer Corps amounting to 106,211/. The ayes were 53; 


noes 9—majority for the vote 44. The Stamp Duties Bill was read a. 


second time. 
(Lorps.) A debate of some length ensued on Lord Dun- 
Apri? cannon moving the second reading of the Irish Constabulary 
12. Bill, and on the understanding that some of the clauses would. 

be opposed in the Committee, the Bill was advanced a stage. 

(Commons.) Mr. Poulter obtained leave to bring in a Bill to render 
void the late municipal elections for the borough of Poole. Mr. Ewart 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill, the object of which was to provide 
that, in cases of intestacy, and in the absence of any settlement to the 
contrary, landed property be equally divided among the children, or next 
of kin, of the deceased. The motion was seconded by Mr. Hume, and on 
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a division taking place the ayes were 29; noes 45—majority against the 
motion 16. 
(Commons.) The order of the day for the Hofise to resolve 

April itself into a Committee on the Mutiny Bill having been read, 

13. Major Fancourt moved, as an amendment, that it was the 
opinion of the House that the punishment of flogging should be | 

entirely abolished in the British Army. Lord Howick said that the dis- 
cipline of the army was in a progressive state of amelioration, and that 
while the number of corporal punishments eight years ago somewhat ex- 
ceeded the whole number of all other punishments in the army, they are 
now reduced to somewhat between one-ninth and one-tenth of the-whole 
punishments inflicted. After a debate of some length. the motion was 
lost by a majority of 117; ayes 212; noes 95. 

(Commons.) Mr. Robinson moved for the appointment of a 

April Select Committee to inquire under what regulations foreign corn 

14. and flour, admitted into bond, could be manufactured and re- 
exported without injury to the revenue, or the interests of agri- 
culture. Mr. Poulett Thomson opposed the motion, on the ground that 
it would be impossible to prevent frauds on the revenue. On a division 
the numbers for the motion were 40; against it 77—majority 37. On 
the Report on the Mutiny Bill being brought up, Mr. Lennard moved the 
introduction of the following clause:—“ That flogging be abolished ex- 
cept in time of war.’ After a debate of some length, the clause was 
rejected by a majority of 73; ayes 62; noes 135. 
(Lorps.) The second reading of the Bill to disfranchise the 

Aprii borough of Stafford was moved by the Marquis of Clanricarde. 
| 15. Lord Lyndhurst contended that the allegations contained in the 
- preamble of the Bill ought to be fully proved by evidence at the 

‘bar taken on oath, and having moved an amendment to this effect, it was 
carried without a division. 

(Commons.) The Registration of Births, &c. Bill, the Marriages Bill, 
‘and the Bishopric of Durham Bill, were each read a second time. Seve- 
ral items in the Naval Estimates were agreed to. 

_ (Lorps.) Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the 

April Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, and after Lord Lyndhurst 

18. had given notice of his intention, in a subsequent stage of the 

Bill, to move an amendment similar to that proposed by Lord 

Francis Egerton in the House of Commons (March 7), the Bill was read 
a second time accordingly. 

(Commons.) On the Registration of Voters Bill going into Com- 
mittee, Mr. T. Duncombe moved, that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they have power to repeal that portion of the Reform Act 
which requires, in cities and boroughs, the payment of poor-rates and 
assessed taxes as a condition of registration. The motion was lost by a_ 
majority of 103; ayes 51; noes 154. Eighteen clauses of the Bill were 
‘subsequently agreed to. 

April (Lorps.) On the motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

re the Bill relating to plurality of benefices, and the non-residence 
of the clergy, was read a second time. | 

(Commons.) Mr. D. W. Harvey moved that a Select Committee be 
appointed to revise each pension on the Pension List. The motion was 
resisted by ministers, on the ground that on the last revision of the Civil 
List, the inviolability of the present Pension List was tacitly understood 
to have been secured. On the House dividing, the numbers for the 
motion were 146; against it 268—majority 122. 
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(Commons.) A discussion took place on the question of 
April members voting in Committees on Private Bills in which they 
20. have an interest, a practice which appeared to be generally con- 
demned by the House, although it was acknowledged that there 
was a difficulty in drawing any definite line on the subject. Mr. P. M. 
Stewart, in a speech of considerable length, in which he entered upon 
the characteristic policy of Russia, particularly with regard to Poland, 
Greece, and Turkey, moved an Address to his Majesty, praying him to 
appoint a diplomatic agent at Cracow forthwith ; and also praying his 
Majesty to take steps for protecting and extending the commercial inter- 
ests of Great Britain in Turkey and the Euxine. A long debate ensued, 
in the course of which, Lord Palmerston having announced the intention 
of Government to send a diplomatic agent to Cracow, and of increasing 
the consular establishment in Persia, Mr. Stewart withdrew his motion. 
(Commons.) Sir Andrew Agnew moved for leave to bring 
April in a Bill to promote the better observance of the Lord's Day. 
21. The motion was seconded by Sir Oswald Mosley. Mr. Gisborne 
having moved the previous question, a division took place, and 
the numbers were—for the original motion 200; for the previous question — 
82—majority 118. A second motion by Sir Andrew Agnew, for leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable local authorities to remove fairs and markets. 
held cn Mondays and Saturdays to other days was withdrawn, the gene-: 
ral opinion being, that the House had not been fairly dealt with, in being 
called upon to receive a Bill for which the terms of the hon. member’s. 
notice had not prepared the House; and the second Bill going much 
further than the first one, and tending to unsettle, to a great extent, the 
internal trade of the country. Mr. Hardy moved resolutions to the effect, 
that the agreement between Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Raphael, relative to 
the return of the latter for the county Carlow, was a breach of the privi- 
leges of the House. Mr. O’Connell made some explanatory observations, 
and then left the House. Mr. Ridley Colborne, and Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, stated that they should vote for the previous question. Lord John 
Russell moved a series of counter resolutions, founded on the Report of 
the Carlow Election Committee, and exculpatory of Mr. O’Connell. Lord 
Stanley could not assent to a partial declaration of his views, but should 
support Mr. Hardy’s resolutions. A long debate ensued, and was ad- 
journed to the following day. 
(Commons.) The discussion on the Carlow Election was pro- 
April longed. Ona division taking place the numbers were—for the 
22. original motion 169; against it 243—majority against Mr. 
Hardy’s motion 74. Lord John Russell’s amendments were 
put and agreed to. Lord Stanley then moved the following resolution :— 
“ That it appears that there was between the contracting parties a distinct 
understanding, that if any surplus should remain after providing for the 
legal expenses of the election of Mr. Raphael, that surplus shonld be 
applied in the first place towards defraying the expenses of a petition upon 
a previous election, and in the next, to the fund of the Carlow Liberal 
Club; and that such understanding calls for the notice of this House, as 
liable to serious abuse, as of dangerous precedent, and as tending to sub- 
vert the freedom and purity of election.” Mr. Warburton disputed the 
matter of fact contained in the above resolution; and Lord John Russell 
stating that he was not prepared to agree to a resolution which went 
beyond the opinions contained in the Report of the Committee, moved the 
order of the day. The House divided—tor Lord Stanley's resolution 166 ; 
for Lord John Russell’s amendment 238—majority 72. 
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(Commons.) Lord Morpeth, in a Committee of the whole 
4pril House, introduced the ministerial plan for the settlement of 
25. tithe in Ireland, and moved the following resolution :—“ That 
it is expedient to commute compositions for tithes in Ireland 
into a rent charge, payable by the owners of the first estate of inherit- 
ance, and to make further provisions for the better regulation of eccle- 
siastical duties and revenues.” The clerical tithe, payable to the parochial 
clergy, his Lordship valued at 358,0502, after remitting 30 per cent., and 
with the income arising from glebe lands and other sources, would amount 
to 459,5507. The number of benefices in Ireland he took at 1250; and 
the value of 129, containing less than 50 members of the Established 
Church, would be 100/. each; 670 benefices, varying from 50 to 500 
members, 200/. each ; 209 benefices, from 500 to 1000 members, at 3002. 
each; 108 benefices, varying from 1000 to 3000 members, at 400/. each ; 
54 benefices, containing more than 3000 members, 500/. each; glebe 
of the value of 25/. to each benefice ; and curate’s stipends 100/. each, 
The total amount of church revenue under the proposed plan would be 
459,550/. ; amount of remuneration to the clergy 361,938/. The differ- 
ence and surplus, amounting to 97,612/., after supplying all the legitimate 
wants of the Church, and satisfying existing interests, he proposed to 
apply tothe moral and religious instruction of the Irish people. Leave 
was given to bring in a Bill founded upon the above resolution. The 
Ecclesiastical Leases Bill, the object of which was to prevent parties 
from obtaining large sums by putting in young lives, was read a second 
time. Clauses 19 to 48 inclusive, of the Registration of Voters Bill, 
were agreed to in Committee. On clause 44, giving power to barristers 
to award costs in cases of parties having to defend votes against frivolous 
objections, the Attorney General proposed that barristers should not 
exercise this power on persons claiming to be registered for the first time. 
A division took place, and the numbers for the original clause were 98 ; 
for the amendment 109—majority 11, A division also took place on 
clause 47, an amendment being moved, providing the means of remu- 
nerating clerks of the peace, whose duties would be considerably increased 
by this Bill. For the original clause 135; for the amendment 47— 
majority 88. 
(Lorns.) The order of the day for the second reading of the 
_4pril Irish Municipal Corporations Bill having been moved by Lord 
_ 26. Melbourne; Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, in a speech in which 
he contended that there was no wisdom in applying practical 
legislation, on the principle of similarity, to countries which differ on 
many points so widely as England and Ireland, and that the new 
municipal institutions proposed by the Bill would but increase political 
agitation, and religious and political animosity, concluded by moving 
“that it be an instruction to the Committee that they have power to 
make provision for the abolition of such corporations, and for such 
arrangements as may be necessary, on their abolition, for securing the 
efficient and impartial administration ‘of justice, and the peace and good 
government of cities and towns in Ireland.” The Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Abinger, Lord Holland, and Lord Lyndhurst took part in the 
debate which ensued. Lord Holland shewed that there was included in 
the word agitation all the principles of a free government. Municipal 
corporations were the mirror of the constitution ; and the legal agitation 
which might take place within them not only would-prevent that dis- 
content which would be diffused from its denial, but it would teach the 
people to value subordination. The Irish had been admitted into the. 
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bosom of the constitution by the Act of Union ; and he asked if they 
were to be denied the management of their own affairs in cities and 
towns. On the House dividing, the numbers for the original motion for 
going into committee were 119 (including 47 proxies); fur the amend- 
ment for the instruction 203 (including 70 proxies)—majority for the 
instruction 84. The Marquis of Lansdowne hoped that time would be 
given for the clauses to be printed in the Bill—now the Bill of the noble 
and learned Lord (Lyndhurst). 

(Commons.) Mr. Rippon moved, and Mr. Gillon supported, the fol-. 
lowing resolution :—That the attendance of the Bishops in Parliament 
is prejudicial to the cause of religion. Ona division, the ayes were 53; 
noes 180—majority 127. The Bishopric of Durham Bill went through 
Committee. 

(Commons.) In a speech on the subject of agricultural dis- 
April tress, the Marquis of Chandos moved that, im the application 
27. of any surplus of the revenue towards the reduction of the 
burdens of the country, due regard should be had to the neces- 
sity of affording proportionate frelief to the agricultural interest. He 
stated that from 1631 to i836 the amount of taxation repealed and 
reduced was upwards of 8,000,000/., of which not more than 500,0002. 
directly bore on the agricultural interest. Lord John Russell, in opposing 
the motion, pointed out the various means by which relief had been 
afforded to the farmers, and that it was a fallacy to suppose that when 
a reduction was made of the taxes upon articles of consumption the 
agricultural interest did not share in the benefits of such reduction. His: 
Lordship complained that by taking a period of five years the noble 
Marquis had excluded a reduction in taxation to the extent of 
3,000,0007.; whereas, had he taken a period of six years, he would have 
included the remission of the beer duty, which yielded this sum, and the 
abolition of which had not only greatly benefited the poorer classes but 
had especially benefited the farmer. For the motion 172; against it 
208—majority 36. Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir James Gra- 
ham, voted with the majority. 
(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor presented two Bills ; one 

April for the better administration of justice in the High Court of 

28. Chancery ; and the other fur making better provision for the 
hearing of appeals and writs of error in the House of Lords, 
and of appeals in the Privy Council. 

(Commons.) Leave was given to introduce Bills for altering the mode 
of voting in parish vestries ; and for the repeal of an Act which enjoins 
the delivery of eleven copies of every published work to certain institu~- 
tions; the former on the motion of Mr. Wakley, and the latter on the 
motion of Mr. Buckingham. Mr. Aglionby obtained leave to bring in a 
Billto repeal so much of the Statutes as relate to the period of the execution’ 
of murderers, and to the prison regulations of murderers under sentence. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Re- 

Aprii gistration of Voters Bill. On clause 51 being put, Mr. T. 

29. Duncombe proposed an amendment giving to the tenant in 
occupation the right of being placed on the register of votes, in: 

cases where the landlord of the house had compounded for the payment 
of any poor-rates, or assessed taxes. The motion was opposed by the 
Attorney General, and lost by a majority of 97; ayes 38; noes 135, 
The Bill, originated by Lord Glenelg in the other house, for amending 
defects in the administration of justice in the West Indies, was read a 
second time without opposition. 
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(Lorps.) The Earl of Roden, on the Irish Constabulary Bill 
May going into Committee on the motion of Lord Duncannon, 

2. denounced the Bill as dangerous and unconstitutional. Lord 
Melbourne denied that the proposed Bill would materially add 
to the expense of the present police system in Ireland, or that it gave the 
police greater power, and he showed that it contained only those powers 
which had been sanctioned by the Earl of Roden’s approbation in the 
Peace Preservation Bill. Amendments were proposed to various clauses. 
by Lord Ellenborough, and carried without a division. 

(Commons.) The Tithes Commutation Bill went into Committee, and 

the fisst 33 clauses were agreed to. — 

M (Commons.) Mr. Grantley Berkeley moved a resolution to 

+4 the effect that ladies be admitted to the house to hear the 

debates. After a short discussion the motion was lost bya 
majority of 42; ayes 132; noes 90. Sir W. Molesworth then moved for 
the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the conduct of the 

Commander of the Forces, in appointing Lieut.-Col. Lord Brudenell 

to the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 11th Light Dragoons. Mr. Hume 

seconded the motion. Mr. O'Connell hoped Sir W. Molesworth would 
not press his motion to a division. A division taking place, the ayes 

were 42; noes 322—majority 280. 

Ma (Commons.) Mr. Poulett Scrope moved a series of resolu- 
4 7 tions founded on the Report of the Commissioners to inquire 
* into the state of the poor in Ireland, and pledging the House to 

adopt without delay, measures tending to relieve the poor in Ireland from 

their calamitous condition. Lord Morpeth assured the House that the 
subject occupied the earnest attention of ministers, and that there would 
be as little delay as possible, consistent with the importance and magni-. 
tude of the subject, in introducing such remedial measures as the case 
would admit. The motion was then withdrawn. The Parochial Assess- 
ments Bill was read a second time by a majority of 28; ayes 41; noes 

13, The-House was counted out during a discussion on the second 

reading of Mr. Buckingham’s Public Walks Bill. 

(Lorps.) On the Report of the Irish Constabulary Bill 
May being brought up, the Duke of Leinster moved that Freemasons 
6. be exempted from taking the oath that they do not belong to 

any secret society. It was stated that in all former Acts 
exemptions had been made in favour of Freemasons, on the ground that 
they were not members of a political society. The House divided, when 
the numbers for the clause as it stood in the Bill were 44; against it 

41—majority 3. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer,in a Committee of 
Ways and Means, brought forward the Budget, and entered into a detail 
of the prosperous state of the country. The surplus with which he had to 
deal being 662,000. he proposed to reduce the duty on first class paper 
from 3d. to 1}d. per lb., and to abolish altogether the duty on stained 
paper ; to remit the South Sea duties; to reduce the duties on insurances 
of farming stock; to reduce the duties on taxed carts; also the stamp 
duties on newspapers; and to make arrangements respecting the pay- 
ment of probate duty, which would be highly advantageous under certaiit: 
circumstances, but would occasion a loss of about 20,0002; and the loss 
of a like sum would be caused by the new post-office arrangements with. 
France. The total amount of the repeals he proposed would be 520,0002. 
per annum, when they were fully in operation. On Lord John Russell 
moving that the Report of the Bishopric of Durham Bill be received, it 
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was agreed that the Bill should be re-committed, and Mr. A. Trevor 
divided the House on the clause providing for the discontinuance of some 
of the local courts, stating that he should be satisfied if the Court of Pleas 
were allowed to remain. Majority for the clause 41: ayes 60; noes 19. 
(Lorps,) The House went into Committee on the Insh 
May Municipal Corporations Bill. Lord Lyndhurst, who had drawn 
9. up certain new clauses, proposed to read them seriatim. The 
second clause, which reserved the rights of property, and bene- 
ficial exemptions of freemen, and involved the whole principles of the 
measure, on being put by the Chairman occasioned a debate. Lord Mel- 
bourne shewed that by deciding on the above clause the House would, 
in fact, decide upon clause 5 of the amended Act, the purport of which 
was to abolish municipal corporations in Ireland: and also upon clause 
22, which provided that the property belonging to these corporations be 
placed in the hands of commissioners to be appointed by the Crown. 
The House having divided, the numbers in favour of Lord Lyndhurst’s 
clause were 107; against it 53—majority 54. The 3rd and 10th clauses 
being the same as clauses in the amended Bill, were agreed to. All the 
clauses to clause 21 were then struck out, on the motion of Lord Lynd-- 
hurst. On Lord Lyndhurst moving that the 22nd clause be struck out, 
the Duke of Richmond proposed, as an amendment, that Belfast, Cork, 
Dublin, Galway, Kilkenny, Limerick, and Waterford should have muni- 
cipal corporations continued to them. The House divided, when there 
appeared 45 for the clause ; 98 against i:—majority 53. The clause was 
struck out, as were also the clauses to 32 inclusive. The Bill as amended 
was ordered to be printed. . 

(Commons.) Mr. Poulett Thomson moved the second reading of the 
Factories Act Amendment Bill. The object cf the Bill was to provide that 
children between twelve and thirteen years might work for twelve hours 
a-day, if they thought proper. Lord Ashley moved that the Bill be 
thrown out. A debate of great length took place on the employment of 
children in factories, and on the House dividing, the numbers for the 
second reading were 174 ; for the amendment 176—majority 2. 

(Lorvs.) Some verbal amendments having been made in 

May the Irish Constabulary Bill, (amongst others, free-masons not 

10. to be treated as members of secret societies); the Bill was read 
a third time. The House went into Committee on the Benefices 
Plurality and Clergy Residence Bill. Lord Wynford proposed as an 
amendment to clause 2 that two livings might be held by one incumbent, 
within ten miles of each other, instead of forty-five, as proposed by the 
clause. The Bishop of London, the Earl of Ripon, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and others having spoken in favour of the clause, Lord 
Wynford confessed that he had taken an erroneous view of the question. 
On the 4th clause Lord Wynford moved an amendment, upon which he 
divided the House, that two benefices with cure of souls should not be 
held by one person, when the united value of the two livings exceeded 
10002. a year, instead of allowing two benefices to be held below 5002. 
annual value. The majority against the amendment was 22; contents 
29; non-contents 7. ‘he remainder of the clauses were then agreed to. 

(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Tithes Commuta- 

tion Bill. Considerable discussion ensued on clause 33, which was modified. 
(Commons.) The third reading of the Roman Catholic 

May Marriages Bill was moved by Mr. Lynch, and carried by a 
1]. majority of 9; ayes 100; noes 91. The Oyster Fisheries Bill 
went through Committee. The Bill brought in by Mr. W.S. 
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O‘Brien for the relief of the poor in Ireland was read a second time. Mr, 
Poulett Scrope’s Bill for the sanie object was also read a second time. 
Clauses 1 to 39. of the Civil Courts Biil (Ireland) were agreed to. 
(Commons.) Mr. Clay moved, in a speech of great length, 

May that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 

12. operation of the Act for permitting the establishment of joiut- 
stock banks under certain restrictions; and whether it be ex- 
pedient to make any and what alterations in the provisions of that Act. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed his concurrence in the 
motion, and stated that the government would take upon itself the ap- 
pointment of the Committee. Mr. Hume moved that the Committee be 
instructed to inquire into the effect of the clause introduced into the 
charter of the Bank of England, by which country bankers are held to 
have satisfied their engagements on paying them in Bank of England 
paper. The appointment of the Committee having been agreed to, 
a division took place on Mr. Hume’s amendment—ayes 12; noes 98— 
majority 86. A long discussion, which was finally adjourned, took place 
on the 34th clause of the Tithes Commutation Bill, which fixed the . 
mimmum.and maximum proportions of rent charge. 
(Commons.) Lord Morpeth moved that the Lords’ amend- 

May ments to the Irish Constabulary Bill should be printed. The 

13. House went into Commitiee on the Tithes Commutation Bill, 

and the 34th clause as amended was carried. A motion by 

Mr. W. B. Wrightson for its entire omission was lost by a majority of 
8; for the clause 78 ; against it 70. 

(Lorps.) The Marquis of Lansdowne inquired of Lord 

May Lyndhurst who had, he said, the merit of having prepared the 

16. measure, whether his lordship intended himself, or whether he 
wished him (the Marquis of Lansdowne) to move the Irish 
Municipal Corporations Bill through its further stages. Lord Lynd- 
hurst having stated that he was prepared to move certain amendments, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne move: the re-commitment of the Bill, observi 
that he adopted neither its principle nor its details, for both had been 
changed in that House. But out of respect to the other House he 
should resume the Bill through its future stages, in order that that House 
might see whether it was able to identify its own Bull in that which 
would be returned to them. The clauses were gone through seriatim, 
and several verbal alterations were made. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck moved for a Committe of the House to 
take into consideration the political state of the Canadas, but with- 
drew his motion on Sir George Grey stating that when the Report of the 
Canada Commissioners was received the government would not shrink 
from proposing such measures as appeared to be necessary for the per- 
manent advantage and real interests of the Canadas. 

(Commons.) Mr. Wallace moved that a Commission be ap- 

May pointed to proceed to the county Carlow, to inquire into the facts 

17. connected with the persecution and ejectment of electors for 

that county, at the last election, Lord John Russell said that, 

though an inquiry of this sort by the House, or by a Committee of its 

nomination might be a very proper proceeding, yet the sending a com- 

mission to Carlow would be an inconvenient and unprecedented course, 

which he should oppose. The numbers for the motion were 52; against 
it 123—majority 71. 

(Lorps.) The Irish Municipal Corporations Bill was read a 

May third time, and on the question that the Bill do pass, the Duke 

18. of Richmond moved an amendment to Schedule A., the effect 
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of which was to give municipal institutions to Dublin, and six of the 
principal towns in Ireland. The motion was negatived by a majority 
of 59; contents 82 (including 37 proxies); non-contents 141 (including 
61 proxies). 

(Commons.) Sir Andrew Agnew moved that the Lord’s Day Obser- 
vance Bill be read a second time. Mr. Ward moved that the Bull be 
read a second time that day six months, and on a division the numbers 
were, for the amendment 75; against it 43—majority 32. The House 
afterwards went into Committee on the Tithes Commutation Bill. Mr. 
T. Duncombe moved an amendment to clause 76, for the purpose of 
remitting all tithes on fish, and personal tithes. For the amend- 
ment 50 ; against it 96—majority 46. ‘he Irish Constabulary Bill went 
into Committee. Lord Cole proposed that “ or Friendly Brothers” should 
be added to the clause exempting freemasons from exclusion on account 
of their not being members of a political association. For the motion 
12; against it 53—majority against the amendment 41, — 

(Commons.) On the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill being 

May brought down from the House of Lords an animated discussion 

719. ensued on the alterations which it had undergone. Lord John 

Russell moved that the Lords’ amendments to the Bill be 
printed and taken into consideration on the 2nd of June. 
(Commons.) A discussien took place on a petition presented 

May by Mr. O‘Connell, from certain electors of Dublin, against the 

20. sitting members, which was adjourned to May 30. A Bill was 
brought in by Lord John Russell, founded on the Third Report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; and also one for separating the tem- 
poral from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the sees of York and Ely. 
‘rhe Registration of Electors Bill was further considered in Committee. 
Lord Ebrington moved that provision be made for limiting county 
elections to one day, ‘which was agreed to. The House adjourned for 
the Whitsuntide holidays to May 30. . 
(Commons.) The debate on the Dublin election petition 
May was revived. The Attorney General was of opinion that the 
30. petition could not be received. The Speaker being appealed-to 
said, that the charge of bribery ought to have been made before 
the decision of the late Committee; that it was then too late, as the 
’ Report of that Committee was final, and there was neither legal nor 
equitable ground for entertaining the petition. Mr. O‘Connell had pre- 
viously withdrawn the petition, as he would not press it after the 
opinion given by the first law officer of the Crown. Mr. Grove Price | 
withdrew his motion for expunging from the order-book Mr. O‘Con- 
nell’s notice relative to the reform of the House of Lords. Lord John 
Russell said he should have voted against both motions. In a Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Miscellaneous Estimates the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that in his opinion it was very desirable that the 
British Museum should not be closed during the holidays, and an- 
nounced his intention of introducing a vote for establishing a school of 
design, which would answer as a model school to promote improvement 
in our manufactures, and give an impulse to the national taste. 
(Loxps.) The Slavery Abolition (Jamaica) Bill was re- 

May ported without amendment. Lord Glenelg stated that the 

31. Bill had become necessary in consequence of the Jamaica 

House of Assembly having failed to pass a local measure 

supplementary to the Act for the Abolition of Slavery. The Bishopric 
of Durham Bill was read a second time. 
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(Commons.) Mr. T. Duncombe moved an address to his Majesty, sub- 
mitting the propriety of his Majesty using his good offices with the 
King of the French on behalf of Prince Polignac and the state pri- 
soners of Ham. On the ground that it was improper to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of another nation, Mr. Duncombe withdrew his motion. 
A division. took place on a resolution being moved by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for taking into consideration the civil disabilities of the 
Jews. The ayes were 70; noes 19—majority 51. 

. (Commons.) On the order of the day for the second reading 

June of the Irish Tithe Bill being moved by Lord John Russell, 

1, 2, 3. Lord Stanley, in a speech of great length, moved that leave be 
given to bring in a Bill for the conversion of tithe composition 
into rent charges, and for the redemption thereof, and for the better dis- 
tribution of ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland. The debate which ensued 
was adjourned, and extended over two other nights. Lord Morpeth shewed, 
that under the arrangement he had proposed, while the average income 
of each benefice in Ireland would be 294/., population 681, and area 25 
square miles. the average income of each benefice in England and 
Wales was 285/., population 1014, area 5 square miles; average income 
in Scotland 2402., population 2777, area 32% square miles; and that 
the income of each Presbyterian preacher in Ulster was only 1552., 
while the area was 40 square miles, and the population averaged 2500 
for 200 benefices. Lord Stanley’s measure implied the negation of the 
appropriation clause. During the three nights’ discussion nearly all the 
leading members on both sides addressed the House. On the division the 
numbers for the original motion were 300 ; against it 261—majority 39. 
. (Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Regis- 
June tration of Births Bill, and 33 clauses were agreed to. The 
6. House divided on the 27th clause, on the motion of Mr. A. 
Trevor, who contended that the expense of the registration 
would fall upon the agricultural interest in a disproportionate manner, 
For the clause 71 ; against it 283—majority 43. 
(Commons.) Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
June repeal the law which allows the fact of a previous conviction to 
7. be given in evidence before a jury on the trial of a prisoner. 
Mr. Tulik moved a resolution for granting compensation to Mr. 
Buckingham, in compliance with the Report of the Committee which 
investigated his claims in 1834. The resolution was rejected by a 
majority of 32—for the resolution 60; against it 92. Mr. Vernon Smith 
obtained leave to bringin a Bill for the election of charitable trustees 
in all corporate towns in England and Wales. 
(Commons.) The House sat in Committee on the Bribery at 
June Elections Bill. The 4th clause, which prohibited the giving of 
8. money to voters for loss of time in travelling and attending the 
election, was carried by a majority of 7. Mr. Roebuck moved as 
an amendment that no money for any purpose whatever be allowed. The 
numbers were—for the clause 65; for the amendment 58, Clause 5, 
attaching a penalty of 507. to the giving of meat, drink, or provision, with 
intent to influence voters, was rejected by a majority of 3—for the clause 
40 ; against it 43. The Parochial Assessments Bill went into Committee 
and all the clauses were agreed tc. The Recovery of Tenements Bill 
was read a second time, on the motion of Mr. Aglionby. 
(Lorps.) The Waste Lands (Ireland) Bill was read a second 
June time. Its object is to raise capital by shares for the cultivation 
9. of land at present unproductive, 
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_ (Commons.) Mr. Buckingham brought in a Bill for extending the 
rights of copyright to Ireland. A division took place on the propriety of 
postponing the Bill, but on a division there was a majority of 89 in its 
favour—ayes 169; noes 80. The Lords’ Amendments to the Irish 
Municipal Corporations Bill were taken into consideration on the motion 
of Lord John Russell, who moved that the House disagree to the amend- 
ments made in the fourth clause. The debate was adjourned to the fol- 
lowing day. 

(Commons.) Mr. Poulett Thomson withdrew the Factory 

June Bill, it not being his intention to proceed with it this session. 

10. The debate on the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Municipal 

Corporations Bill was resumed. At four o’clock in the morning 

the debate, in which during two nights the leading members of both 

sides of the House had taken part, terminated by a division on the ques- 

tion that the House do disagree with the Lords’ amendments—ayes. 324 ; 
noes 238—majority for rejecting the amendments 86. 

(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading 

June of the Court of Chancery Bill. Lord Lyndhurst moved as an 

13. amendment that it be read that day six months. A debate of 

. great length took place, and ultimately the measure was rejected 
—the House dividing, for the Bill 29 ; against it 65. 

(Commons.) The greater part of the clauses in the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill which had been struck out in the Lords, were restored 
with merely verbal alterations,the House having met for the purpose at 
twelve o’clock. In the afternoon sitting the House sat in Committee on 
the Registration of Births Bill, when the clauses in the latter part of the 
Bill and the schedules were agreed to. Afterwards the House proceeded 
in Committee with the Marriages Bill. Dr. Bowring moved that the 
signatures of ten, instead of twenty householders, should be sufficient. 
to claim for any chapel the right of being registered for the performance 
of the marriage ceremony. Against the amendment 128; for it 22— 
majority 106. Clause 18, enacting that any person who shall object 
to being married in a registered building may contract marriage at the 
office of the registrar, was opposed by Mr. Poulter. Dr. Lushington. 
contended that the whole principle of the Bill was this—that the legis- 
lature had no right to limit or fetter the rite of marriage, except in so far 
-as to prevent its’ being contracted in a furtive and illicit manner. For 
the clause 123; against it 58—majority 65. 

June (Lorvs.) The Bill for regulating the Scottish Universities 

14. was read a second time, on the motion of Lord Melbourne. 

(Commons.) Nearly all the remainder of the original clauses were 
restored in the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill. A Select Committee 
was appointed, on the motion of Mr. Buckingham, to inquire into the 
causes of the increased number of shipwrecks. The remaining clauses of 
the Marriages Bill were gone through. 

June (Commons.) The House sat in Committee on the Regis- 

16. tration of Voters Bill, when the first 17 clauses were agreed to. 
(Lorns.) A conference having taken place with the Com- 
June mons on their Lordships’ amendments to the Irish Municipal 
17. Corporations Bill, the managers reported that the Commons 
disagreed to the amendments. e 

(Commons.) The Tithes Commutation Bill was re-committed, for the 
purpose of re-considering the 34th clause. The effect of the clause was 
that if in certain cases the present amount of composition for tithe 
exceeded 75 per cent of the gross value, it should be reduced to 75 per 
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eent.; and if it fell below 60 per cent. of the gross value it should be 
raised to 60 per cent. Lord Johii Russell now proposed to fix a limit 
beyond or below which the tithe commutation cannot be varied by the 
Commissioners, A new clause was then added to the Bill giving effect | 
to this intention [see Abstract of Act]. The clauses up to 66 in the 
Registration of Voters Bill were agreed to after several amendments had 
been rejected by large majorities. . 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell, in reply to a question by 

June Lord Stanley, stated that this session he should be unable to 

20. bring in a Bill on church rates. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved that the newspaper duty should be reduced to 
ld., on which the following amendment was moved by Sir Charles 
Knightley :— That instead of a reduction of the duty on newspapers, the 
excise duty on hard soap be reduced from id. to Id., and on soft 
soap from Id. to 3d. per lb. On the Committee dividing, the numbers 
were—for the orginal motion 241 ; for the amendment Z08—majority 
33. The Excise License (Ireland) Bill was read a third time, after an 
amendment proposed by M. F. Shaw to the effect that public houses 
and retail spirit shops should be closed on Sundays, had been rejected 
by a majority of.61 ; ayes 88; noes 149. 
(Lorns.) A Bill was brought in by the Lord Chancellor for 
June the more effectually enforcing, and improvement of, church 
21. discipline. The Dublin Police Bill passed through Committee. 

(Commons.) The Turnpike Trusts Consolidation Bill was withdrawn 
for the present session. Mr. Hume obtained leave to bring in a Bill for 
separating the judicial from the financial affairs of the counties of 
England and Waies, and to authorize the rate payers of counties to elect 
a certain number of representatives to furm a County Board for the 
assessment, levying, and administration of the county rates, and to 
perform those duties having reference to the financial expenditure of the 
counties now executed by the magistrates in quarter sessions. The 
House sat in Committee on the Registration of Voters Bill. The clause 
limiting county elections to one day was struck out, on the understanding 
that it was to be embodied as a separate Bill. 

(Commons.) Mr. Gully read a letter which Mr. Hardy, the 

June member for Bradford, had addressed to one of his constituents, 

22. containing a statement as to his (Mr. Hardy) having paid head 
money to the persons who voted for him. Mr. Gully moved 
that this letter be taken into consideration by a Select Committee. Mr. 
Hardy entered into explanations. Mr. Hume moved that the letter 
should be printed, but the motion was negatived by a majority of 39 ; 
ayes 97; noes 136. In a Committee of Ways and Means the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved a resolution that the duties on East and 
West India sugar should be equalized. Mr. Wakley moved the second 
reading of the Parish Vestries Bill. Its object was to repeal Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Act, which gives a plurality of votes to property. The Bill 
was thrown out by a majority of 18; ayes 42 ; noes 60. Several clauses 
in the Bribery at Elections Bi!l were agreed to. 

June (Lorvs.) The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, introduced by the 

93 Lord Chancellor, was read a second time on the motion of Lord 
* Lyndhurst. * 

(Commons.) Mr. Grote moved for leave to bring in a Bill providing 
that the votes at elections for members of parliament be taken secretly by 
way of ballot. Mr. Leader seconded the motion, which was supported 
by Mr. Ewart, Colonel Thompson, and Mr. Villiers, and opposed by Lord 
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Dalmeny and Mr. Roche. On a division the numbers were—ayes 88 ; 
noes 139—majority 51. Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for the better division of polling districts, and for taking the poll for 
counties in one day; also a Bull regulating the administration of justice 
in the stannaries of Cornwall; and Mr. Poulett Thomson obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for the regulation of light-houses. 

(Commons.) The House sat in Committee on the Tithes 

June Commutation Bill. Mr. A. Trevor moved that the Com- 

24. missioners should be members of the Established Church, 
Ayes 19; noes 58—majority 39. Mr. Hume moved that the 
expenses of the Commissioners be defrayed by the parties immediately 
interested in their respective awards—ayes 10; noes 60—maijority 50. 
Mr. Hume also moved an amendment to the clause respecting hop- 
grounds and market-gardens. Ayes 23; noes 104—majority 81. 
(Lorps.) Lord Melbourne moved that the amendments 
June made in the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill should be taken 
27. into consideration, and he prayed their Lordships to accede to 
them. Lord Lyndhurst led on the opposition to the measure 
and was followed by the Earl of Ripon, the Earl of Winchilsea, Lo: 
Elleuborough, the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of Westmeath, and 
Lord Wharncliffe. The Marquis of Clanricarde, Earl Grey, Lord Hol- 
land, and the Duke of Richmond supported Lord Melbourne. On a 
division taking place at a late hour the numbers were, for Lord Mel- 
bourne’s motion 123 (including 48 proxies) ; against it 220 (includi 
78 proxies) ;—majority for rejecting the amendments of the Commons 97, 
A Committee was appointed to prepare reasons for the Commons. 

(Commons.) The House again went into Committee on the Regis- 
tration of Voters Bill, The clause moved by Sir James Graham that 
votes for boroughs and counties should not originate in one and the same 
property, thereby conferring two votes, was lost by a majority of 33; 
ayes 100; noes 133. The Tithes Commutation Bill was read a third 
time. Lord John Russell moved a clause to provide for the recovery of 
rates chargeable on rent charge, which was pressed to a division. Ayes 
107 ; noes 39—majority 68. Mr. Hume proposed the omission of the 
37th and 38th clauses, which relate to hop-grounds and market-gardens. 
Ayes 39; noes 153—majority against the amendment 114. 

, (Lorps.) The Bill for regulating the Scottish Universities 

June Bill went through Committee, and was supported by the Earl 

28. of Aberdeen. The Bishop of Exeter moved that it be read 

that day six months, but afierwards withdrew his motion. The 

Church Discipline Bill was read a second time on the motion of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

(Commons.) The Registration of Births Bill was read a third time. 
Mr. Goulburn moved, with a view of preserving a ceremony upon which he 
stated so many others hung, that the registration of the name of the child 
should not take place until after the performance of the baptismal ceremony. 
For the amendment 73 ; against it 97—majority 24. The third reading 
of the Marriages Bill was next moved by Lord John Russell. Mr. 
Goulburn moved the insertion of a clause requiring that when notice was 
given that the contract was to be made in a purely civil form, the parties 
should be required to declare that they entertained conscientious scruples 
against the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. For the 
clause 68; against it 132—majority 64. The Bill was passed by a 
majority of 50; ayes 104; noes 54. 
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(Commons.) Mr. Gillon moved the second reading of the 

June Spiritous Liquors Sale Bill, the object of which was to enable 

29. persons to recover debts contracted for spiritous liquors. At 

present, if a man drink spirits to the amount of 18s., the publi- 

can cannot recover the debt. The Bill was thrown out by a majonty of 

37; forthe Bill 15; against it 52. The Civil Courts Bill went through 

Committee. The Resolutions of the Committee, upon the House of 
Commons’ Officers’ Compensation, were agreed to. . 

(Lorps.) The Report of the Select Committee, appointed to 

June draw up reasons for dissenting from the Commons’ Amend- 

30. ments to the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, was agreed to. 
Lord Melbourne disclaimed for himself, and on the part of the 
Noble Lords with whom he acted, all agreement or participation in what 
he termed the rash and imprudent course which their Lordships were 
called upon to adopt. The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill went through Com- 
mittee. The Parochial Assessments Bill was read a second time. A 
Bill was presented by the Lord Chancellor for abolishing imprisonment 
for debt, except in cases of fraud. 

(Commons.) The reasons of the Lords on the Irish Municipal Corpo- 
rations Bill having been presented in a Conference, Lord John Russell 
stated, that there being no hope of any final and satisfactory conclusion 
respecting the Bill, he should move that it be taken into consideration 
that day three months. An animated discussion ensued, in which several 
members strongly adverted to the constitution of the House of Lords, in 
reference to its exercise of power. The motion was agreed to without 
opposition. Sir John Hanmer moved, that it was contrary to the cha- 
racter of the House of Commons, that any of its members should become 
the paid advocates of any portion of his Majesty’s subjects. Lord John 
Russell moved the previous question, and the resolution was lost by a 
majority of 111. For the previous question 178 ; against it 67. 

(Commons.) The House sat in Committee on the Irish Tithe 

July Bill. Mr. Sharman Crawford moved a resolution, declaring it 

1. to be expedient that tithes, and all compositions for tithes, 
should cease, and be for ever extinguished, after compensation 
had been made to existing interests, out of a tax on rents. Mr. O’Connell 
opposed the resolution. For the resolution 18; against it 61—majority 
43. The first 49 clauses of the Bill were gone through. The Chari- 
table Trustees Bill, for dissociating town-councils from the management 
of charities, went through Committee. 
(Commons.) The House proceeded in Committee with the 
July Irish Tithe Bill. Clause 50, enacting the appointment of a 
4. Committee of the Privy Council, to be styled, “ The Ecclesiasti- 
cal Committee of the Privy Counci: of Ireland,” being the ap- 
propriation clause, occasioned a long and animated discussion. Lord 
Mahon moved that it should be struck out. For the clause 290; for the 
amendment 264—majority for the clause 26. Lord John Russell stated 
in the course of the debate, that under the proposed arrangement, the 
average net income in Ireland of an archbishop would be 8890¢.; of a 
bishop 4958/.; of an incumbent 289/.; of a curate 1007. 
Jul (Commons.) The remaining clauses in the Irish Tithe Bill 
Y ~~ were agreed to in Committee. The House then went into Com- 
mittee on the Paper Duties Bill. 
July (Lorps.) The second reading of the Tithes Commutation, 
7. moved by the Marquis of Lansdowne, was agreed to, 
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Jul (Lorps.) The Church Discipline Bill was re-committed, on 
Y the motion of the Lord Chancellor, and some verbal alterations 
were made in several clauses. 

(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in a Bill, to 
carry into effect the recommendations contained in the Fourth Report of. 
the Commissioners of icclesiastical Duties and Revenues. He showed. 
the great inequality of dioceses on these two heads. Lincoln had 1234: 
benefices, and Norwich 1021 benefices ; while Bangor had only 124, and 
Ely only 149 benefices. The income of the see of Canterbury was 
18,0907.; Durham 19,480/.; London 13,8902; while the income of the: 
see of Llandaff was only 1,170/.; of Oxford 1,6002.; and of Rochester 
1,450/.. He proposed to introduce a greater degree of equality, so that 
the lowest income of any bishop would be 4,500/., and the highest 5,5007.. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury should receive 15,000/.; the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of London each 10,000/.; the Bishop of Durham 
8,0002; and the Bishop of Winchester 7,000/. Mr. C. Lushington 
moved, as an amendment, that an address be presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ing him to inquire into the expediency of abolishing translations from 
one see to another. On a division, the numbers were, for the amendment 
44; against it 124—majority 80. The House afterwards went into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, after an amendment by Mr. A. Trevor, that it be com- 
mitted that day six months, had been negatived by a majority of 120; 
ayes 22; noes 142, Clause 3, which required that the Commissioners 
should be members of the Established Church, was opposed, but carried 
by a majority of 58: ayes 79; noes2]. The Common Fields Inclosure 
Bill went through Committee. 

(Lorps.) Lord Chancellor entered into an explanation 

July of the details of the Imprisonment for Debt Bill, on his moving 

11. that it be read a second time. The Duke of Wellington moved 

that the second reading be postponed for three weeks, which 

was carried by a majority of 24: for the amendment 46 ; for the original 

question 22. The Registration and the Marriages Bills were both read a 
second time. 

(Commons.) The House sat in Committee on the County Elections 
Poll Bill, for terminating elections for counties in one day, and also on 
the Stamp Duties Bill,-the Chancellor of the Exchequer moving that 
the Committee have power to divide the latter Bill into two Bills, for 
the purpose of proceeding with the Newspaper Stamp Duty as a separate 
measure. 

(Lorps.) All the clauses in the Tithes Commutation Bill 
12° Were agreed to, after a few verbal amendments had been masle. 
* The Murderers’ Execution Bill went through Committee. 

(Commons.) The Light-houses Bill went through Committee. Pre-. 
vious to the House going into Committee on the Established Church Bill, 
Mr. Jervis moved that it be an instruction to the Committee, that no. 
clergyman, not fully conversant with the Welsh language be appointed 
to any see or benefice in the Principality. For the instruction 74; 
against it 64—majority 10. Lord J. Russell was in the minority. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer obtained leave to bring in a Bill, to allow 
more time for the re-payment of loans advanced to Boards of (iuardians — 
for the erection of workhouses. On the motion of Mr. Divett, it was 
ordered that no new writ be issued for the borough of Stafford for a 
fortnight. 

(Lorns.) On the order of the day being read for receiving 

July the Report on the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill, Lord Wharncliffe 

14, moved that the Bill be read that day three months. Lord 
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Lyndhurst defended the principle, of the Bill, and Lord Wharncliffe finally 
withdrew his amendment. 

(Commons.) The Report on the Established Church Bill having been 
brought up, Mr. Hume moved that it be received that day six months, 
on the ground that the measure was not sufficiently stringent. For the 
amendment 48 ; against it 90—majority 47. Mr, A. Trevor moved that 
the income of the Bishop of Durham should not be less than 10,000/. a 
year. Ayes 0; noes 133. Mr. C. Buller moved that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should receive 8,000/.; the Archbishop of York 7,0002.; 
the Bishop of London 4,500/.; and the other Bishops 4,000/. a-year, 
until due provision should be made for the adequate payment of the pa- 
rochial clergy. For the clause 44; against it 82—maijority 38. The 
Report was then agreed to. 

(Lorps.) The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill was read a third time. 

July Lord Radnor moved the restoration of the second clause, giving 

15. the prisoner’s counsel the last word, which was negatived by a 

majority of 10. For the motion 14; against it 24. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for the third reading of the Irish 
Tithe Bill, Mr. Clay moved for the appointment of a Select Committee 
on the Danish Claims still remaining unsatisfied. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer resisted the motion, on the authority of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, For the motion 51; against it 59—majority 8. The 
Irish Tithe Bill was then read a third time. 

(Lorps.) The reasons of the Commons for dissenting from 

July the Lords’ amendments. on the Corporations Act Amendment 

18. Bill were taken into consideration, and a few of them were 

agreed to. The amendment relating to the mode of choosing a 
mayor, when the town-council is equally divided, was opposed by the 
Duke of Wellington, and rejected by a majority of 30: content 23; non- 
contents 63. 

(Commons.) The House sat in Committee on the Stamp Duties, Bill, 
in which various changes and amendments were introduced. The second 
reading of the Bill was carried by a majority of 37: ayes 89; noes 52. 
The Paper Duties Bill and the Lighthouses Bill were read a third time. 

(Lorps.) The Parochial Assessments Bill went through 

July Committee. Lord Ellenborough objected to the rating of the 

19. tithes at the full value, and a division took place on this point, 
. when there was a majority of 3 for the clause. Content 31; 
non-content 28, 

(Commons.) Mr. Vernon Smith explained the principle of the Chari- 
table Trustees Bill, on moving that the Report of it should be taken into 
consideration. Sir Robert Peel objected to the appointment of trustees by 
the borough constituencies; and Colonel Sibthorp moved that the Report 
be taken into consideration that day three months. For the Bill 133; 
for the amendment 88 —majority 45. A debate, which arose on the third 
reading of the Established Church Bill, was adjourned. 

(Lorvs.) On bringing up the Report of the Parochial As- 

July sessments Bill, a proviso was agreed to, on the motion of the 

21. Archbishop of Canterbury, to the effect that no alteration should 

. be made in the proportion or principle on which lands or here- 
ditaments were rated under the existing law. 

(Commons.) The second reading of the Post Office Bill, which pro- 
posed to abolish the office of Postmaster-General, and to vest the manage- 
ment of the post office in a Board of Commissioners, being moved, 
Mr. Wallace read a series of resolutions, relative to the existence of 
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abuses in this department. They were afterwards withdrawn, on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stating that it was the intention of govern- 
ment to obviate all acknowledged defects in the post office. 

(Lorps.) The Irish Tithe Bill was read a second time, on 

July the motion of Lord Melbourne, the Duke of Wellington stating 

22. that he should reserve his opposition to the measure. 
(Lorps.) The House sat in Committee on the Irish Tithe 

July Bill. An amendment by Lord Lyndhurst being pressed to a 

25. division, was carried by a majority of 78. Content 126; non- 

content 48. The 50th (the appropriation) clause gave rise to a 
long debate, in which Lord Melbourne, Lord Holland, Lord Hatherton, 
and the Marquis of Clanricarde, supported the clause; and the Earl of 
Mansfield, the Bishop of Exeter, the Earl of Winchelsea, and the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, supported the amendment, moved by Lord Lyndhurst, 
that it be struck out. For the clause 47; for the amendment 138— 
majority 91. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the Established Church Bill 
was resumed. The Bill was opposed by Mr. A. Trevor, Mr. Baines, 
Mr. Ewart, and other members, but on a division the third reading was. 
carried by a majority of 131. Ayes 175; noes 44, The Poole Corpora- 
tion Bill went through Committee. The Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill 
was read a third time. A motion for omitting the clause compelling all 
the proprietors of a newspaper to register their names, was negatived by 
a majority of 43. Ayes 15; noes 58. Mr. Wakley divided the House on 
the question that the Bill do pass. For the Bill 55; against it 7— 
majority 48. 
; (Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Chari- 
July table Trustees Bill. Mr. Praed moved an amendment to clause 
26. 3, that freemen should be allowed to vote at the election of 
trustees jointly withthe burgesses. Ayes 48; noes 65—majority 
against the amendment 17. SirR. Peel proposed that the trustees should 
elect a chairman, and that the mayor should not be chairman ex officio. 
For the original clause 57; for the amendment 34—majority 23. The 
Report on the County Elections Poll Bill was agreed to, 
(Commons.) The Prisoners’ Counsel Bill being brought’down 

- July ' from the Lords, Mr. Ewart moved that the Bill be rejected, on 

27. account of the clause giving the right of reply to.the prisoner’s 
counsel having been struck out in the other House. It wag 
subsequently agreed that the Bill be referred to a select Committee. 
(Lorns.) The Irish Tithe Bill was read a third time, on the 
July motion of Lord Lyndhurst. The House afterwards went into 
28. Committee on the Marriages Bill, The Bishop of Exeter ob- 
jected to clause 20, on account of its not containing a declara- 
tion setting forth the religious nature of the contract, and moved that it: 
should be left out; and in its stead, that a declaration should be intro- 
duced, which would still render marriage a religious ceremony. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury supported the views of the Bishop of Exeter, 
but they were opposed by the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Ripon, 
and Lord Ellenborough, and it was shewn that the introduction of the 
proposed declaration would entirely defeat the objects of the Bill. The 
omission of the original declaration was nevertheless carried by a majo- 
rity of 4. Content 19; non-content 15. On the question that the new 
declaration be inserted, the majority was only 2, Content 15; non- 
content 17, 
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(Commons.) The Poole Corporation Bill was read a third time and 
passed. The Report on the Charitable Trustees Bill was agreed to by a 
majority of 45: for the motion 81 ; against it 36. In Committee on the 
Greek Loan Act a discussion of some length ensued, in which it was con- 
tended that it was inexpedient to guarantee the proposed loan, the Treaty 
of 1832 not having been fulfilled by Greece, and Russia, on account of 
an informality, having withdrawn from the fulfilment of the guarantee 
into which the Treaty provided that country should enter with England. 
A resolution to this effect was moved by Mr. Robinson, but the original re- 
sulution was carried by a majority of 45: for the motion 81; against it 36. 

(Lorps.) The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the second 

July reading of the Bill for disfranchising the borough of Stafford. 

29. The motion was supported by the Duke of Leinster and Lord 

Duncannon. The Lord Chancellor and Lord Melbourne could 

not agree in so large a measure of punishment as the entire disfranchise- 

ment of the borough. It was moved that the Bill be read that day three 

months. Contents 55; non-contents 4—majority 51. The Established 
Church Bill was read a second time. 

. (Commons.) The Charitable Trustees Bill and the County Elections 
Bill were read a third time and passed. All the Clauses of the Post- 
Office Bill were agreed to in Committee. 

(Lorps.) On the Report of the Marriages Bill being brought 

4ug. up, Lord Melbourne moved that the declaration inserted on the 

1. motion of the Bishop of Exeter, the effect of which was to 

: nullify the intentions of the Bill, should be omitted. Contents 

725; non-contents 29—majority 43 for the omission. The House sat in 

Committee on the Established Church Bill. Two amendments moved by 
the Bishop of Exeter were rejected by large majorities. 

(Commons.) Mr Walter made an attack on the amended Poor Law 

stem, and moved for the appointment of a Select Committee to inves- 
tigate the operations of this measure. Lord John Russell showed that 
on a comparison of the years 1834 and 1836 there was a saving in ex- 
pense in the latter year amounting to 1,794,990. The House passed to 
the order of the day by a majority of 36: ayes 82; noes 46. The House 
afterwards went into Committee on the Bill introduced by Mr. Poulett 
Thomson for reducing the Customs’ duties on various articles. The 
amendments of the Lords to the Tithes Commutation Bill was then 
agreed to. 

(Lorvs.) On the motion for the second reading of the Poole 

Aug. Corporation Bill, an amendment was moved by Lord Redesdale, 

2. thatthe Bill be read that day six months, which was carried 
without a division. 

(Commons.) The order of the day having been read for taking into con- 
sideration the amendments made by the Lords in the Irish Tithe Bill, Lord 
John Russell moved that they be taken into consideration that day three 
months. Sir Robert Peel moved as an amendment that they be taken 
into consideration now. For the original motion 260; for the amend- 
ment 231—majority 29. 

(Commons.) The Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill was read a 

Aug. second time on the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

3. by a majority of 17: ayes 39; noes 22. The Bribery at Elec- 
tions Bill went through Committee; and the Bill for indem- 


nifying medical witnesses for their attendance at inquests was read a 
third time and passed. 
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(Lorps.) The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the second 
4ug. reading of the new Bill which he had brought in relative to 
4. the borough of Stafford, the object of which was to disfranchise. 
only the burgesses and freemen, leaving the rights of the 104 
householders, in teen ioe about 600, untouched. The measure was sup- 
ported by the Lord Chancellor, but the Bill was thrown out by a majority 
of 16: contents22; non-contents 38. The Lord Chancellor afterwards 
moved the second reading of the Charitable Trustees Bill, but the motion. 
being strongly opposed by the Duke of Wellington, Lord Lyndhurst, 
and Lord Wharacliffe, was thrown out by a majority of 17: for the Bill 
22; against it 29. The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the second reading 
of the Roman Catholic Marriages Bill, and the Archbishop of Armagh 
having moved that it be read that day six months, the Bill was lost by a 
majority of 20: for the Bili 19; against it 39. The Marriages Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The clause naming the chief and members of the Court 
of Revision was agreed to on the further consideration of the Registration 
of Voters Bill being moved. 

(Lorps.) Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the 

Aug. County Elections Poll Bill, which was agreed to after an amend- 

5. ment by Lord Wharncliffe for postponing the Bill to that day 

six months had been withdrawn. The Established Church Bill 

was read a third time and passed. The Small Debts (Scotland) Bill for 
raising the sums over which sheriffs have jurisdiction from 82. fs. to 102, 
and enabling the sheriff to hold courts in different parts of the county, 
was thrown out on the motion of the Marquis of Bute without a division. 

(Commons.) A discussion arose on a motion by Mr. Barlow Hoy, 
relative to the Texas and to the existing treaties with Mexico concerning 
the slave trade ; and to the manner in which the treaty would be affected 
if the Texas were annexed to the United States. Lord: Palmerston said 
that the discussion of the subject was at present premature, and the motion 
was withdrawn. 

(Lorvs.) The Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill went into Com- 

Aug. mittee, and the rejection of the 11th clause, which enacted that all 

8. the proprietors of a newspaper should be registered at the Stamp 
. Office, was moved by Lord Lyndhurst, and carried by a majority 
of 22.. Non-contents 61 ; contents 40. 

(Cexmons.) On the Report on the Pensions Duties Bill being brought 
up, a clause was introduced exempting the pension of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and his descendants from the operation of the Bill. 

(Lorps.) The Court of Session (Scotland) Bill was thrown 

Aug. out on the second reading, on the ground that it was too late in 

9. the session to give due consideration to the subject. The Lord 

Chancellor moved the second reading, and the Earl of Rosslyn 

the amendment. For the Bill 27; against it 37—majority 10. Several 
amendments were made in the Common Fields Inclosure Bill. 

(Commons.) The Lords’ amendments on the English Municipal Cor- 
porations Amendment Bill were taken into consideration, and it was re- 
solved to ask a Free Conference with the other House for the discussion 
of the subject. One of the Lords’ amendments tothe Bill provided that in 
case of no mayor being chosen by the town-council, that officer should be 
elected by lot, instead of by the votes of all the burgesses as determined 
in the Commons; and the other amendment of the Lords, to which the 
greatest objection was made, was that of continuing the members of the 
old corporations trustees of charities for another year. On the motion for 
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going into Committee with the Plurality of Benefices Bill, Mr. Hume 
moved that it be taken into consideration on that day three months, 
For going into Committee 66; against 28—majority 38. 

. (Lorps.) Lord John Russell and other members of the 

Aug. House of Commons brought up a message desiring a Free Con- 

10. ference with their Lordships, on the subject of the Lords’ amend. 
ments to the Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill. The 
Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In a Committee of Supply the Miscellaneous Estimates 
were agreed to, with the exception of a vote for 4002. for making arrange- 
ments for the admission of ladies into the gallery of the House, in con- 
formity with Mr. G. Berkeley’s motion, (May 3.) The proposition for 
the admission of ladies was considered by the Speaker, who expressed his 
sentiments on the subject in the course of the discussion, as a most unde- 
sirable one in many respects. For the vote 28 ; against it 42—majority 
14. The Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill having been brought from the 
Lords, and the amendments made by the Lords (the rejection of the 
clause for the registration of newspaper proprietors) being an infringe- 
ment on the privileges of the House, this being a money Bill, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought in the same Bill with the omission of 
this clause, and it was read a first time. 

’ (Lorps.) The Newspaper Stamp Duty (amended) Bill was 

Aug. read a first time. Managers were appointed on the part of their 

11. Lordships to meetthe Managers appointed by the Commons at 
the Free Conference, which took place in one of the Committee 
rooms. The reasons of each party in writing were exchanged by the 
Managers, Lord Lyndhurst then moved that their Lordships adhere to 
the Amendments in the Municipal Corporations Act Amendment Bill, 
which had occasioned the Conference. Lord Melbourne moved as an 
amendment that their Lordships do not insist on their amendments. For 
adhering to the amendments 40; for Lord Melbourne’s motion 29—ma- 
jority 11. On this another Free Conference took place,.at which the 
differences between the two Houses on the Bill in question were debated 
at length. The discussion lasted about an hour and a quarter; but no 
agreement was come to. The Earl of Ripon, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Ellenborough and Lord Abinger spoke in behalf of the amendments, and 
Lord John Russell, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Hume, and 
the Attorney General against them. 

(Commons.) The Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill passed through its 
various stages without discussion. The Lords’ amendments to the Re- 
gistration of Births Bill, to the Marriages Bill, and to the Established 
Church Bill were agreed to. The Free Conference having taken place, 
Lord John Russell acquainted the House with the result, on which it was 
agreed to postpone the consideration of the Lords’ amendments for three 
months, or in other words to reject them entirely. The writ for the 
borough of Stafford was ordered to be suspended until ten days after the 
opening of the next session of Parliament. Mr. A. Trevor moved as an 
amendment that the writ be not issued for one week. For the original 
motion 45 ; against it 5—majority 40. The third reading of the Civil 
Offices Declaration Bill was carried by a majority of 43: ayes 45; noes 2. 

(Lorps.) The Newspaper Stamp Duty Bill passed through 

Aug. all its stages, the Standing Orders having been suspended for 

12. the purpose. The Post Office Bill was thrown out by a majority — 
of 29: for the Bill 51; against it 22. In Committee on the 
Registration of Voters Bill, the clause appointing a Court of Revision 
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‘was rejected by a majority of 36: contents 21; non-contents 57. -Lord 
Wharncliffe proposed a clause, which was opposed by Lord Melbourne, 
for preventing persons having borough property voting both for the 
members for boroughs and for the county members on qualifications de- 
rived from the same property. Lord Melbourne opposed the introduction 
of such a clause, but its insertion was determined by a majority of 34: 
for the clause 54; against it 20. . 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell announced that owing to the advanced 
state of the session, he should postpone the Plurality of Benefices Bill. 
The Lords’ amendment to the clause in the Prisuners’ Counsel Bill, 
taking away the right of last reply to prisoners’ counsel, was disagreed to, 
(Commons.) The ? hea, met this day (Saturday) for the 
purpose of forwarding several Bills. The Attorney General 
brought in three new Bills, containing so much of the Municipal 
Corporations Act as had been agreed to by both Houses. 
On the motion of Lord Morpeth the Grand Juries (Ireland) 
Aug. Bill was laid aside, and a new Bill introduced embodying the 
15. amendments made by the Lords, which was read a first time. 
The three Bills relative to Corporations introduced by the At- 
torney General, on the same principle, were read a second time. The 
Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill was read a third time by a majority of 31: 
ayes 44; noes 13. The Pensions Duties Bill was read a third time and 


passed. Mr. Warburton moved that the clause exempting the Duke of 


Marlborough’s pension from its operation should be struck out, which was 
carried by a majority of 2: for the clause 36 ; aguinst it 34. 
(Lorns.) Lord Duncannon moved the second reading of the 
Aug. Civil Offices Declaration Bill, but on the motion of the Duke of 
16. Wellington, it was thrown out by a majority of 17: for the Bill 
27 ; against it 44, The Commons’ reasons for disagreeing with 
their Lordships’ amendments on the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill were com- 
municated, but on the motion of Lord Lyndhurst the amendments were 
persisted in. 
(Commons.) The Standing Orders having been suspended, the At- 
torney General’s three Bills relating to Boroughs were passed. 
(Commons.) The Bribery at Elections Bill was read a third 
_4ug. time by a majority of 49: for the Bill 50; against it 1—Col. 
17. Sibthorp having divided the House on the question that the Bill 
be rejected. Three other divisions took place on different 
clauses, which were respectively supported by minorities of 2, 4, and 3, 
a majorities of 40 and upwards. The House adjourned to the 
(Lorps.) The Common Law Officers Bill was postponed till 
4ug. next session. Lord Lyndhurst moved for a return showing the 
' 18. course of every Bill introduced into either House during the 
session, in doing which he attacked the Ministry for the general 
policy which they had pursued, and taunted them with inability to perfect 
and complete their own measures. Lord Holland and Lord Melbourne 
replied. A Bill entitled the Municipal Elections Bill embodying clauses 
which had received the sanction of both Houses, and forming with the 
three other Bills a substitute for the rejected Municipal Corporations 
Amendment Act, was thrown out on the motion of Lord Lyndhurst by a 
majority of 16: forthe Bill 14; against it 30. 
4ug. (Lorps.) The Jewish Disabilities Bill was postponed by 
19. consent till next session. . 
(Commons.) The Lords’ amendments on the Prisoners’ Counsel Bill; 
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their amendments on the Common Fields Inclosure Bill; and on the 
Stannaries Courts Bill, were agreed to; also their amendments on the 
County Elections Bill, after an amendment by Mr. T. Duncombe, that the 
House should not agree to them, had been rejected by a majority of 54. 
(Lorps.) His Majesty prorogued Parliament in a Speech 
Aug. from the Throne delivered in person. He congratulated Parlia- 
20. ment on having brought to maturity the Bill for the Commuta- 
tion of Tithe in England ; also in having framed upon enlarged 
-principles of religious freedom Acts for Civil Registration and Marriages 
an England. The diminution of crimes in Ireland was touched upon as a 
source of much satisfaction, and his Majesty trusted that perseverance in 
a just and impartial system of government would encourage that good 
disposition, and enable that country to develop her great natural re- 
sources. The Speech alluded to the condition of manufactures and com- 
merce, the flourishing state of which was matter of congratulation, pro- 
vided it were accompanied by that caution and prudence which experience 
had proved to be necessary to stable prosperity. 
(Commons.) Mr. Hume made a speech of considerable length on the 
conduct of the Lords during the session, but before its conclusion the 
members were summoned to hear his Majesty’s speech. 


XVIL—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1836. | 


T. Numerical abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the 
Session 1836 

Petitions presented to the Commons, or Bills brought from the Lords 301 

Bills read a first time ° 256 

Bills read a second time . 233 

Bills read a thirdtime . ° ‘ 203 

Number which received the Royal Assent . ° ° ’ 193 


The number of petitions presented, or bills brought from the 
Lords, is seventy-six more in Session 1836 than in 1835, while the 
number of private bills which received the Royal Assent is only 
thirty-three more. 


II. Comparative classification of Private Bills for ten years :— 
Britis PASSED, 1827 1828 1829 1830 1831 1832 1833 1834 1835 1836 
Agriculture... « 26 19 26 25 19 16 19 18 11 
Companies . 9:2 6 10 ll 
Improvements of Towns 
Districts \ 39 39 42 
Internal Communication. 63 83 83 
Navigation . . . . 7 6 5 
Private Regulation . . 45 33 45 


Total . . 185 152 207 208 194 158 165 142 160 193 
The annual number of Private Bills passed on average during 
the last ten years is 179.4, and for the last five years 163.3. 


Ill. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1836 :— 
I. Acricu.trurr— Petitions. Passed. Not Passed. 
1. Inclosures 15 10 4 

2. Draining 3 0 
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II. Compantizs :— Petitions. Passed. Not Passed- 
1. Birmingham . 1 1 0 
2. British Alkali 1 1 0 
3. British North American Ban 1 1 0 
4. British and Foreign Steam . 1 0 1 
5. Family Endowment Society 1 1 0 
6. General Steam Navigation . 1 0 1 

| 7. Kyan’s Anti-Dry-rot ° I 1 0 
8. Liverpool Fire and Life Assurance 1 1 0 
9. London Cemetery . . 1 1 0 

10. Universal Life Assurance . 1 1 0 

*11. Dublin Steam Packet ° 2 1 1 
12. Irish Fisheries . . ° 1 1 0 
_ 13. Waste Lands (Ireland) ° 1 1 0 
14 11 3 

III. Improvements or Towns anv Districts :— 

1. General Improvement - (14 6 8. 
2. Bridges, County Halls, Markets, 

Hospitals, Cemeteries, &c. 23 18 5 
3. Water and Gas Works. 21 12 9 
4. Municipal Regulations, &c, 5 


IV. CommunIcaTION: 


1. Roads. ° . 3i 24 

2. Railways 57 33 9 
3. Canals 7 4 3 

4. Rivers . - dil 6 5 


V. Navicatron :— 


Harbours, Piers, Docks,&e. . 35 17 18 

VI, Private 
Estates, Naturalizations, Divorce, &c.46 42 4 
Total ° 301 193 108 


I. Acricutture. Jnclosures.—The inclosure Bills relate to 

Bedford.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Wootton, 
in the county of Bedford. An act for inclosing and exonerating 
from tithes lands in the parish of Stepingley, in the county of 
Bedford. 

Cambridge.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Hard- 
wick, in the county of Cambridge. An act for inclosing lands in 
the parish of Orwell, in the county of Cambridge, and for com- 
muting the tithes of the said parish. 

Dorset.—An act for dividing, alloting, and inclosing lands within 
the parish and manor of Godmanstone, in the county of Dorset. 

Huntingdon.—An act for inclosing and exonerating from tithes 
lands in the parish of Abbotsley, in the county of Huntingdon. 
This act is not printed. 


* The first bill was withdrawn on account of an informa!ity. 
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Gloucester.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Alves- 
ton, in the county of Gloucester, and. in the tithing of Tockington 
Upper, in the parish of Olverton in the same county. 

Norfolk.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of North 
Runcton, in the county of Norfolk. 

Somerset.— An act for inclosing lands within the parish of South 
Petherton, in the county of Somerset. . 

Stafford.—An act to amend an act, passed in the fourth year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, for inclosing certain lands within 
the parish of Alstonefield, in the county of Stafford. as 

Allotment.—An act for dividing, allotting, and laying in seve- 
ralty lands in the parishes of Marsh Baldon and Toot Baldon in 
the county of Oxford. 

Drainage.—Only one Bill was introduced relating .to drain- 
age, and only two relating to drainage and inclosure combined, 
but none of them were passed. 

II. Companies. An act to enable the proprietors or share- 
holders of the Family Endowment Society to sue and be sued in 
the name of any one of the directors or of the chairman or secre- 
tary for the time being of the said society. 

An act to enable John Howard Kyan to assign to a company 
certain letters patent. 

An act for granting further powers to aCompany called the Im- 
perial Continental Gas Association. 

An act to amend an act to enable the Birmingham Coal Com- 
pany to sue and be sued in the name of their secretary, or one of 
the members of the said company ; and to authorize the said com- 
pany to borrow a certain sum of money; and for other purposes 
relating to the said company. 

An act to enable the Liverpool Fire and Life Insurance Com- 
pany to sue and be sued in the name of the chairman, deputy- 
chairman, or of any one of the directors of the said company ; and 
for other purposes. 

An act-for establishing a Joint Stock Company for the prosecution 
and extension of the Fisheries off the shores of Ireland, and for the 
improvement of the sea-coasts in connexion with such fisheries. 

_ An act for incorporating a company for the improvement of 
waste lands in Ireland. 

An act for establishing cemeteries for the interment of the dead, 
northward, southward, and eastward of the metropolis, by a com- 
‘pany to be called the London Cemetery Company. 

An act to enable the British Alkali Company to sue and be sued 
in the name of the secretary or of any one member for the time 
being of the said company. 

An act for enabling the Universal Life Assurance Society to sue 

and be sued in the name of the actuary for the time being or of . 
any one of the directors of the said society. 
_ Jn act to enable the proprietors or shareholders of a company 
called the Bank of British North America, to sue and be sued in 
the name of any one of the directors or of the secretary for the time 
being of the said company. . 
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III. Improvements or Towns anp Districts. General Im- 
provement.—An act to enlarge the powers of several acts for effect- 
ing improvements in the streets and other places within the town 
of Manchester. 

An act for better paving, lighting, watching, and improving the 
town of Teignmouth, in the county of Devon, and for supplying 
the inhabitants thereof with water. 

An act for improving the approach to the town of Newton Abbot, 
from the city of Exeter, through the village of Kingsteignton, in 
the county of Devon. 

An act for paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise 
improving the town of Crediton, in the county of Devon. 

An act to enable the commissioners of Greenwich Hospital to 
improve a certain street called King-street, in the parish of Green- 
wich, in the county of Kent, and for other purposes. 

An act for regulating and improving the town of Galway, in the 
county of the same town. . 

Church.—An act to enable Charles Herbert, Earl Manvers, to 
endow the chapelry of Perlethorpe, in the parish of Edwinstowe, 
in the county of Nottingham, to create the same a separate bene- 
fice, and to vest the nomination of the incumbents thereof in the 
said Earl and his heirs. 

Markets.—An act for removing the markets held in the town 
or village of Bridgend, in the county of Glamorgan, and for pro- 
viding other market-places in lieu thereof, and for regulating and 
maintaining the same. 

An act to alter and enlarge the powers of an act passed in the 
eleventh year of the reign of his late Majesty, for incorporating 
the Hungerford Market Company. | 

Bridges.—An act for building a bridge over the river Aire at 
ene and for making convenient roads, avenues and approaches 
thereto. 

An act for building a foot-bridge over the river Thames, from 
Hungerford-market, in the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in 
the county of Middlesex, to the opposite shore in the parish of 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, and for making suitable ap- 
— thereto. The name given to the proposed bridge is the 

ungerford and Lambeth Suspension Bridge. 

An act for erecting and maintaining a bridge across the river 
Thames, from Church-street, in the parish of St. Mary, Lambeth, 
in the county of Surrey, to the opposite bank of the said river, Near 
Market-street, in the parish of St. John the Evangelist, within the 
city and liberty of Westminster, in the county of Middlesex. The 
proposed bridge is called the Metropolitan Suspension Bridge. 

Four other acts have been passed relating to bridges :—one for 
extending the time for building a bridge over the Avon, at Clifton, 
in the county of Gloucester; another for explaining and amend- 
ing a former act for erecting a bridge over the Dungleddau, at 
Haverfordwest; and a third for authorizing the trustees of the 
bridges over the Clyde at Glasgow, to continue, uphoy mt 
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maintain the wooden bridge over'the said river ‘opposite to Port- 
land-street of Laurieston; and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned; and the fourth for amending and enlarging the powers of 
former acts for building a bridge over the river Thames, at Hen- 
ley-upon-Thames, in the county of Oxford. 

Water—An act for better supplying with water the township of 
Dukinfield in the county palatine of Chester. 

An act for better supplying with water the city of Gloucester 
and parishes and places in the county of Gloucester near thereto. 

An act for maintaining the public conduits and other waterworks 
belonging to the town of Southampton, and for providing an addi- 
tional supply of water for the inhabitants of the said town and 
neighbourhood. 

An act for enlarging the embankment of a reservoir in-the val- 
ley of Wessenden, in the township of Marsden and parish of 
Almondbury, in the west-riding of the county of York; and for 
other purposes. 

An act for providing a more abundant and regular supply of 
water in the river called the Upper Bann, in Ireland. 

Gas.—An act for better lighting with gas the borough of Read- 
ing and hamlet of Whitley in the county of Berks, by a company 
to be called the Reading Union Company. 

An act for the better supplying the borough of Reading, in the 
county of Berks, and the neighbourhood thereof, with gas. 

An act to establish a company, for more effectually lighting with 
gas the city and county of the city of Exeter, and certain parishes 
and places in the county of Devon. 

An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers of an act for 
lighting with gas the city and county of the city of Exeter, and for 
lighting with gas the several parishes of Alphington, Heavitree, 
St. Leonard, St. Thomas the Apostle, and Topsham, in the county 
of Devon. 

An act for lighting with gas the towns of New Mills and Hay- 
field, and the neighbourhood theréof, in the county of Derby. 

An act to enable the Bristol and Clifton Oil Gas Company to 
produce gas from coal and other materials; and to amend the act 
relating to the said company. 

An act for lighting with gas and supplying with water the town 
of Tollcross and places adjacent in the county of Lanark. 

Courts of Justice.—An act for erecting a county hall and 
courts of justice, and for providing accommodation for his Majesty's 
justices of assize, for the eastern part of the county of Suffolk. 

An act for building new courts of assize at Bodmin, for the 
county of Cornwall, and for providing judges’ lodgings and other 
purposes connected therewith. 7 

An act for erecting and maintaining a justiciary court hall and 
other apartments for the use of the justiciary court at Glasgow; 
and also public offices for the city of Glasgow and the lower ward 
of - county of Lanark; and for other purposes therein men- 
tioned. 
Cemeteries.—An act for establishing a cemetery for the inter- 
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ment of the dead, southward of the metropolis, to be called The 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

An act for establishing a general cemetery in the town and 
eounty of the town of Nottingham. 

Hospitals.—An act to incorporate the subscribers to the Middle- 
sex Hospital, and for better enabling them to carry on their chari- 
table designs. 

An act to incorporate the governors of the Westminster Hos- 
pital at the Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, and for conferring 
powers the better to enable them to carry on their charitable- 
designs. 

An act to explain and extend the powers of the governors of the: 
Hospital in Edinburgh, founded by George Heriot, jeweller to. 
King James VI. 

Municipal Regulation, §c.—An act for the more speedy reco-- 
very of small debts within the Prestbury division of the hundred 
of Macclesfield, in the county of Chester. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts. 
within the borough of Leicester, in the county of Leicester. 

An act to repeal two acts of the reign of King George II., for 
the recovery of small debts within the city and liberty of West-. 
minster, and for granting more effectual powers for that purpose.. 

An act for extending and improving the maintenance of the 
Fire Police in the borough of Liverpool. 

An act to provide for the better regulation of certain common 
pastures within the borough of Beverley, in the east-riding of the 
county of York. 

An act to enable the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the- 
borough of Bristol to raise a sum of money towards dischargittg 
the monies borrowed under the authority of an act passed in 
the second year of the reign of his present Majesty. 

Two acts are for the enlargement or amendment of the pro- 
visions of former acts, viz.: one for amending and rendering more 
- effectual an act for the recovery of small debts in the town, port, 

and liberties of Liverpool; and the other for amending three 


several acts for the recovery of small debts within the hundreds of 


Blackheath, of Bromley, and Beckenham, of Rokesley, otherwise ° 
Ruxley, and of Little and Lessness, in the county of Kent, and: 
within the hundred of Wallington, in the county of Surrey; and: 
to extend the powers thereof. 

Under this head may also be classed an act to alter, amend, 
and enlarge the powers of an act passed in the eleventh year of 
the reign of his late Majesty, intituled an act for the more effec- 
tual preservation and increase of the breed of salmon, and for 
better regulating the fisheries in the river Tweed, and the rivers 
and streams running into the same, and also within the mouth or 
entrance of the said river. 

IV. Internat Communication. Roads.—Of the twenty-four 
road-bills passed, the following relate to roads in England:— 
one from Rochdale to Ealand; one from Farnborough to Riverhill, 
Kent; one from Radcliffe towards Bolton and Bury, Lancashire ; 
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one from Richmond to Reeth, Yorkshire ; one from St. Leonard's 
to Ewhurst, Sussex ; one from Flimwell to Hastings, Sussex ; one 
from Poole towards Wareham and Blandford, Dorset ; one from 
Ashford to Maidstone, Kent ; one from Wakefield to Sheffield ; 
one from the eastern end of Grampound, Cornwall; one to vary 
and alter the line of the Marlborough and Salisbury road; and 
the others are for amending former acts relating to roads, and for 
improving and repairing roads. Two acts have been passed for 
roads in Scotland :—one relative to roads in Lanarkshire; with 
which is incorporated an act for building a bridge over the Clyde, 
at Crossford ; and the other for making and repairing a road from 
Anniesland toll-bar to St. George's road, and branch roads, in 
Lanarkshire. There have not been any acts passed concerning roads 
either in Ireland or in Wales. The remaining acts are chiefly 
for enlarging or amending the powers of former acts. In the 
session of 1833 the number of road-bills passed was. thirty-three. 

Canals.—An act for making and maintaining a navigable canal 
to connect the Rochdale Canal and the river Irwell, in the town- 
ship of Manchester, in the county of Lancaster. 

An act to make and maintain a canal in the county of Dum- 
‘barton, from the Forth and Clyde Canal to the river Clyde, oppo- 
site to the river of Cart. 

An act to amend and enlarge the powers and provisions of the 
several acts for making and maintaining the Ulster Cana] in the 
counties of Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Armagh, in Ireland. 

Raitlways.— An act for making a railway from Birmingham to 
Gloucester, with a branch therefrom. 

An act for making a railway from the London and Birmingham 
Railway, near Birmingham, to Derby, to be called the Birmingham 
and Derby Junction Railway, with a branch. 

An act for making a railway, with branches, commencing at the 
London and Birmingham Railway, in the parish of Rugby, in the 
county of Warwick, to communicate with the towns of Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Derby, to be called the Midland Counties Rail- 
way. 

An act for making a railway from Aylesbury tojoin the London 
and Birmingham Railway near the village of Cheddington in the 
county of Buckingham. 

An act for making a railway from Bristol to Exeter, with 
branches to the towns of Bridgewater, in the county of Somerset 
and Tiverton, in the county of Devon. | 

An act for making a railway from Cheltenham and from Glou- 
cester to join the great Western Railway near Swindon, to be 
called the Cheltenham and Great Western Union Railway, with a 
branch to Cirencester. 

An act to alter the line of the Great Western Railway, and to 
amend the act relating thereto. ; 

An act for making a railway from Merthyr Tydvil to Cardiff, 
to be called the Taff Vale Railway, with branches. ; 

_ An aet for making a railway to join the London and Birmingham 
Railway at or near the Regent's Canal inthe parish of St. Pan- 
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eras, in the county of Middlesex, and proceed from thence to 
Skinner-street, in the city of London, to be called the London 
Grand Junction Railway. 

An act for making a railway from the London and Greenwich 
Railway to the Deptford Pier, to be called the Deptford Pier 
Junction Railway. 

An act for making a railway from the basin of the Kensington 
Canal at Kensington, to join the London and Birmingham, and 
Great Western Railways at or near Holsden-green, in the county 
of Middlesex, and to be called the Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Thames Junction Railway. 

An act for making a railway from the Minories to Blackwall, 
with branches, to be called the Commercial Railway. 

An act for making a railway from the London and Croydon 
Railway to Dover, to be called the South-Eastern Railway. 

An act for making a railway to form a communication between 
London and Cambridge, with a view to its being extended here- 
after to the northern and eastern counties of England. 

An act for making a railway from London to Norwich and 
Yarmouth, by Romford, Chelmsford, Colchester, and Ipswich, to 
be called the Eastern Counties Railway. 

An act for making a railway from Leeds to Derby, to be called 
the North Midland Railway. : 

An act for making a railway from Manchester to Leeds, 

; An act for making a railway from Kingston-upon-Hull to 
elby. 

An act for making a railway from Sheffield to Rotherham, 
with a branch therefrom to Greasbrough Canal, all in the west- 
riding of the county of York. . 

An act for making a railway from the city of York to and into 
the township of Altofts, with various branches of railway, all in 
the west-riding of the county of York, or county of the said city. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway from the town of 
-Neweastle-upon-Tyne, in the county of the town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, to North Shields, in the county of Northumberland, 
with a branch thereout in the county of Northumberland. 

An act for making a railway from near the river Tyne, to or 
near the river Tees, to be called the Great North of England 
Railway, in the county of Durham. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway from Preston to 
Longridge, in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

An act to amend and enlarge the several acts relating to the 
Bolton and Leigh Railway, and for other purposes. 

An act for incorporating certain persons for carrying into effect 
the purposes of an act passed in the fifth and sixth year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled an act for enabling John 
Brandling and Robert William Brandling, esquires, to purchase 
and take loans of lands and hereditaments for the formation of a 
railway from Gateshead to South Shields and Monkwearmouth, 
‘all in the county palatine of Durham, and for other purposes. 

An act to enable the Hayle Railway Company to make certain 
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alterations in the lines of such railway, and for other purposes. 
relating thereto. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway or railways from 
the city of Edinburgh to Leith, and to the shore of the Frith of 
Forth at or near to Newhaven and Trinity, all in the county of 
Edinburgh. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway from the royal 
burgh of Dundee, in the county of Forfar, to the royal burgh of 
Arbroath, in the same county. 

An act for making and maintaining a railway between the royal 
burgh of Arbroath, in the county of Forfar, and the royal burgh 
of Forfar, in the same county. 

An act toamend the acts for making a railway from Dundee to 
Newtyle, in the county of Forfar. 

An act for making a railway from Dublin to Drogheda. 

An act for making a railway from the town of Belfast to the 
city of Armagh, in the province of Ulster, in Ireland. 

An act to enable the London and Croydon Railway Company 
to provide a station and other works in the parish of St. Olave, 
in the borough of Southwark, in the county of Surrey, and to 
amend the acts relating to the said railway. 

Rivers.—An act for improving, enlarging, and extending the 
Forth and Clyde navigation, and certain harbours and works be- 
longing thereto and connected therewith; and for making and 
maintaining two branch cuts or canals from the said navigation. 

An act for improving and maintaining the navigation of the 
river Suir, and for making and constructing a ship canal at Car- 
rick-on-Suir. A second act was subsequently passed to rectify a 
mistake in the first act. 

An act for improving the navigation of a portion of the river 
Parrett, and for making a navigable canal from the said river to 
Barrington, all in the county of Somerset. 

An act for altering and amending several acts passed for im~ 
proving the outfall of the river Nene, and the drainage of the lands 
discharging their waters into the Wisbech river. 

An act to extend the time limited by a former act for the im- 
provement of the Newry navigation. 

V. Navication.—Hurbours, Piers, and Docks.—An act for 
making and maintaining a harbour and other works at Sidmouth, 
in the county of Devon. 

An act for making a harbour and breakwater at Tremoutha 
Haven, in the county of Cornwall, and for making and maintain- 
ing a railway from thence to the town of Launceston, in the same 
county. 

An act for improving, maintaining, and regulating the harbour 
of Teignmouth, and the navigation of the river Teign, in the 
county of Devon. 

An act for regulating, preserving, and improving the port or 
harbour of Newport, in the county of Monmouth. 

Six other acts for harbours, to alter and amend other acts, and are 
as follows :—for altering and amending an act for repairing, en- 
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larging, and preserving the harbour of Aberystwith ; for altering, 
amending, and extending an act for maintaining the harbour of 
Dundee ; for altering and amending a former act, and for further 
improving the harbour of Aberavon,in the county of Glamorgan, 
and to change its name; an act to extend the time for improving 
the harbour and navigation of Tralee; an act for amending a 
former act for maintaining and improving the port of Dover; and 
an act to amend several acts for the improvement of the harbour 
of Swansea. 

An act for making and maintaining a pier, wharf, and other 
works at Greenwich, in the county of Kent. 

An act for altering, amending, and. enlarging the powers and 
provisions of an act for making and maintaining a pier or jetty 
and other works at Herne Bay, in the parish of Herne, in the 
county of Kent; and for giving additional powers to the Herne 
Bay Pier Company. — 

An act to enable the Wearmouth Dock Company to make and 
maintain a proper and convenient entrance into the Wearmouth 
Dock, at the port of Sunderland, in the county palatine of 
Durham. 

An act to enable the Carlisle Canal Company to make a dock or 
docks at Port Carlisle, otherwise Fisher's Cross, and for amending 
and enlarging the powers and provisions of the act for making 
and maintaining the said canal. 

An act for making and maintaining a dock or docks at South- 
ampton. 

An act to enlarge the powers of the several acts passed for 
making and maintaining the St. Katherine Docks, in the county 
of Middlesex. 

An act for making a railway from or near Romford, in the 
county of Essex, to Shell Haven, in the same county, and for con- 
structing a tide-dock, at the termination of the said railway, at 
Shell Haven aforesaid. This work is frequently called the 
‘Thames Haven Railway. © 

VI. Private Recuration. Forty-six petitions relating to bills 
of this class were presented, and forty-two acts have been passed, 
of which twenty-three relate to estates ; fourteen to naturalization ; 
two to names: and one for divorce. The following are those which 
are of public interest :— 

_ An act for consolidating the rectories of Alford and Hornblotton, 
in the county of Somerset, and for settling the advowson of such 
consolidated rectory, and for other purposes. | 

An act for authorizing a sale of glebe lands belonging to the 
vicarage of Dudley, in the county of Worcester, and for other 
purposes. 

An act for rendering effectual an agreement entered into 
by the dean and chapter of Worcester, for enfranchising cer- 
tain lands and hereditaments situate in the parish of Stoke Prior, in 
the county of Worcester, and parcel of the manor of Stoke Prior, 
and for other purposes. 
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XVIII—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Szssion 1836. 


Parliamentary. 
Ballot, in favour of vote by . 
Carlow County Election, for i inquiry . 
Lords, House of, for reform . ‘ ° 
in support of 
Reform, from inhabitants of Birmingham 
Reform Act, for amendment of ° ° 
Registration of Voters . 
Septennial Act, for repeal of . 
Triennial Parliaments, i in favour of . 
Petitions on other matters connected with ‘Parliamen- 
Ecclesiastical. 
Benefices Plurality Bill, against . 
Bishopric of Darbam Bill, against . ° 
Church Building Materials, for remission of duty on. 
Church Rates, for abolition . 
Church Establishment Bill, against . ° 
, Wales, for providing Welsh) 
scholars in Welsh sees. 
Church of Scotland, against grants or endowments to « 
Church of Ireland Bik in favour of . ° 
» against 
Ecclesiastical Courts, relative to the revision of . 
Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues Bill, 
Ecclesiastical Leases Bill, against . 
Education, Ireland, against the national system of 
Jewish Civil Disabilities Bill, in favour of ° 
Lord’s- s-Day Bill, against astricter observance of . 
——, in favour of . 
Marriages and Registration of Births, &e. Bill, for 
compensation 
Maynooth College, against any ; grant to 
Protestant Dissenters’ Grievances. 
Tithes Commutation Bill, against. 
; in favour of 
Tithes, Ireland, for abolition . 
, against alteration . 

for revaluation 
Tithes on Fish, for abolition of . 
Other Petitions relating to Ecclesiastical and Religious 

subjects . . 
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1,973 
16 ,827 
6,469 
3,333 
240 ,507 
593 
412 
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Colonies. 


Bradley, Lieut.-Col., for inquiry into the case of . 4,327 | 
Buckingham, Mr. J. S., for compensation to. 23,987 
East and West India Produce, for equalization of duties 1,388 
Malta Grievances . 2,493 
Negro Apprenticeship, for abolition of 49,991 
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No. of No. of 
Petitions. 
Salt, Trade in, with India 8 


Steam Communication with India . 1 181 
Petitions on other matters connected with the Colonies 16 68 


Taxation. 
Assessed Taxes, surcharges, modes of collecting, &c. . 1,088 
Attornies’ Certificates, for reduction of duty on. 1,593 
Benefit Building Societies Bill, in favour of 629 
Charitable Bequests, legacy duty on ° 197 
County Rates, for concurrent jurisdiction in the 2.403 

management of, &c. 

County Taxation, Ireland. 541 
Dublin Local Taxation . 396 
Edinburgh Annuity Tax 701 
Fire Insurances, duty on am ° 3,039 


Malt, mode of imposing duty on. 605 
Marine Insurances, for repeal of duty on 4,349 
Newspaper Stamp Duty, for repeal of . 130,766 
Ireland, assimilation 1,545 
Paper Duty, relative to drawback . : 376 
Receipts Stamps . 2,277 
Soap, for repeal of duty on ° 1,575 
Spirit Licences, for repeal of additional duty on 15 ,445 
Stage Coaches, relative to duty on . 221 
Statute Labour, Scotland 3,357 
Taxation, for revision of 1,881 


Tenements, rating of 914 
Timber Duties, against alteration 3,416 
Trust Deeds, renewal of, for chapels. 696 
Window Duty 669 
Other Petitions relating to the Abolition, Reduction, 0 or 

Regulation of Taxes and Duties . 


Miscellaneous. 
Accidents in Mines 3 
Agricultural Distress. - 128 
Beaumont, Arthur J., for release of, by the Frenck) 8 
Government . 

Beer Act, for placing retailers on the same footing asl 99 
Bread, Sale of, Bill, in favour of . 2 
British Museum, r relative to duplicate books . - 14 
» for the formation of a classed catalogue 4 
Burghs of Barony (Scotland) Bill, in favour of - 9 
Charitable Trustees Bill, against . 
Civil Bill Courts (Ireland) Bill, against . 19 
Common Fields Inclosure Bill, in favour of 12 
against . 1 
Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill, against . 15 
Copyright Bill, against . . 5 
Corporal Punishment in the ine and N avy 13 
Danish Claims . 4 
Descent and Heriots Bill, against ° 11 
Excise Licences (Ireland) Bill, in favour of 47 
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Petitions. 


Excise Licences (Ireland) Bill, against. 


Factories Act Amendment Act, against. 212 


Factories Regulation Act, for amendment, 

Friend'y Societies Act, foramendmen. 

Hand-loom Weavers, for protection es the depre-) 
ciation of their labour 

Heritable Property, Scotland, for alteration of the law. 

Herring Fishery, Scotland. 

Imprisonment or Debt, for abolition of . ° 

Joint-stock Banks, for returns of liabilities and asets} 
of private banks as well as joint-stock banks 

Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, in favour of 

Law Reform, Scotiand 


Letters Patent Bill, in favourvf 

Medical Practitioners, relative to Poor-Law Amend} 

ment Act. 

Medical Witnesses Bill, i in favour of. ° ° 

Municipal Corporations Biil, Ireland, against ine 

Lords’ amendments 

» in favour of Lords’ 

amendments 

» for compensation . 

, Scotland, against . ° 

» in favour of . 

Act, England, for amendment of 

Northern Mail, for accelerating 

Parish Vestries Bill, in favourof 

Pensions, for revision of . 

Poor-Law Amendment <Act, for repeal of. 

for alteration 

5 for extending the period 
for the repayment ‘of the loan in aid of new 

Prisoners, Scotland 

Property, Law of, in Scotland . 

Public Walks and Public Institutions Bill, in favour of 

Railroad Communication, Ireland. e 

Railways, against revision of tolls on ° ° 

Salmon Fisheries, Scotland, Bill, against . . 

Shannon Navigation, improvement of =. 

snipping, Mercantile, relative to the interests of 

Spirits, Ireland, against sale of by grocers . ° 

Stannaries Court Bill, against . 

Steam Vessels, regulations respecting, on the Thames. 

Tenements Recovery Bill, in favour of . 

,ratingof . ° 

Turnpike Trusts Consolidation Bill, ‘against ‘ 


Universities, Scotland 


Other Miscellaneous Petitions 


No. of 
Sigs. 

56 
26,070 
120 ,364 
1,783 
34,777 
1,462 
950 


20,904 
430 
113 


606 
2,039 
438 ,580 
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12,700 
26 ,860 

494 

68 

2,060 
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XIX.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. CHURCHES. 


According to the Annual Report (16th) of the Commissioners 
for Building New Churches, two chapels have been completed, 
affording accommodation for 2,772 persons, including 1,585 free 
seats, viz., one at North Shields, the other. in the parish of St. 
Mary, at Dover. Seven others are now in the course of building, 
viz., at Carmarthen; Tredegar; Habergain Eaves, in the parish 
of Whalley, Lancashire ; Newport, Monmouthshire; Sheppy, 
Kent; Loughborough, Lancashire ; and Vincent Square, West- 
minster; which last mentioned is designed by Mr. E. Blore, archi- 
tect of the new church at Stratford-le-Bow. It is also contem- 
plated to erect four others, the plans for which have been approved 
of, at the following places:—Trowbridge, Wilts; Duckingfield, 
Chester ; Stayley Bridge, Ashton-under-Lyne; and Tipton, Staf- 
fordshire. The Commissioners further report that they intend to 
make grants in aid of building churches and chapels, at thirty- 
five places, viz., Dawley, Staffordshire ; Oldbury, ditto; the parish 
of St. George’s-in-the-East, Middlesex; Bridgewater, Somerset ; 
Kildwick, York; Clayton, Horton, and Eccleshill, do.; St. 
Andrew, Plymouth; Upper Gornall, Staffordshire ; Newton, Lan- 
cashire; Standish, do. : Stroud, Gloucester; Gwernfeld, Flint; 
Portsmouth ; Portsea; Bensham, Durham; Frome, Somerset ; 
two chapels at Rotherhithe: Trowbridge ; Snenton, Notts ; Brymbo, 
Denbigh ; Melksham, Wilts ; Kendal; Morton, York ; Kimber- 
worth, do. ; Sutton, do.; Duddeston, Warwick; parishes of St. 
Bride's and St. Dunstan's, London ; Iron-Bridge, Hereford ; Glyn 
Taff, Glamorgan; St. James's, Westminster; and Crag, York- 
shire: the plans for which have not yet been laid before the 
Board. . The Commissioners have also expressed their readiness to 
afford facilities for providing additional burying-grounds at various 
places specified in their report. 

The patronage of a new chapel built and endowed by him at 
Bride, in the parish of Stratton, Cornwall, has been vested in Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland and his heirs ; that of another erected and 
endowed by the Hon. Col. and Mrs. Howard, at Leven, in the 
parish of Heversham, Westmoreland, in Mrs. H. and her assigns; 
that of a third chapel built and endowed by the Rev. Sir H. 
Thompson, Bart., at Fareham, Hants, in him and his heirs; and 
the patronage of a fourth at Ivy-Bridge, Devonshire, in Sir John 
Leman Rogers, Bart., by whom it was erected and endowed. 

Bath Abbey Church.—In our volume for 1836 some account was 
given of the works then in progress in this building, under the 
direction of Mr. Manners, architect to the corporation. They are now 
completed, and the two drawings here inserted, showing the edifice 
as it existed previously to the late alterations, and as now finished, 
render it unnecessary for us to particularize the changes and ad- 
ditions that have been made. 
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Old Bath Abbey Charch. 


We shall therefore content ourselves with correcting one or two 
errors in our former account. It was there stated that the turrets 
of the west front and central towers were crowned by machicolations, 
which is not the case: further, that the architect’s design cut away 
the rudiments of the flying buttresses originally intended to be 
thrown over the aisles of the nave, and would substitute vertical 
ones carried down between the windows, and resting upon corbels ; 
instead of which the buttresses have been executed in strict con- 
formity with those in other parts of the building. This, however, 
‘was not determined upon until after much discussion in the com- 
‘mittee appointed to superintend the improvements, when good 
‘taste finally prevailed. Lastly, the parapet of the aisles, which was 
censured as inappropriate, will be found to be an exact copy of one 
undoubtedly original, over the great western door. The interior 
of the church has likewise undergone considerable renovation and 
improvements; and Prior Bird’s beautiful monument, which, like 
many other works of the same kind, had suffered greatly by re- 
peated white-washings, is now restored, as nearly as possible, to 
its pristine condition ; and the chapel itself has been converted 
dnto a superb episcopal seat. The old organ and altar-screen give 

lace to others of more appropriate design; the choir and aisles 
e been re-paved, and a new reading-desk and pulpit erected: 

in all which alterations the character of the building has been 
carefully consulted. A most striking improvement has, besides, 
been effected by clearing away from the pillars the monuments 
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New. Bath Abbey Church, 


which nearly concealed them, and greatly disfigured the whole 
interior. Similar excrescences in the form of monuments have 
likewise been removed from the windows, and transferred to the 
walls of the transepts and aisles, 

St. George's Chapel, at Edgebaston, near Birmingham.—This 
building, the first stone of which was laid, August 17th, 1836, is 
designed by Mr. J. J. Scoles, architect of St. Peter’s, Great Yar- 
mouth, and the Catholic church, St. John’s Wood, both described 
in our volume for 1836. Like the last-mentioned of those, it is in 
the early pointed style of the thirteenth century, with simple lancet 
windows, and without tower or belfry. 

The composition of the west front is very much like that of the 
chapel at St. John’s Wood, of which we gave a cut last year. 
Excepting that there is a projection on the south side, forming 
the vestry, both the side elevations are alike, and are divided into 
six bays by buttresses, whose gable-heads terminate against the 
plain parapet of the roof. Each of these bays contains a single 
lancet-window. The whole of the exterior is faced with stone from 
Alvchurch quarries. The interior, which, exclusively of the lobby 
and organ recess, measures 75ft. Gin. by 49{t. 3in. 1s divided into 
@ nave and aisles, by five clustered columns on each side, support- 
ing as many arches. The building, which is capable of containing 
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1,000 persons, and has 100 free sittings, is erected at the expense of 
the Right Hon. Lord Calthorpe (in whom the patronage will vest), 
aided by alegacy of £500 from the late Mr. Wheely, of Edgebaston. 

Mr. Scoles has likewise erected two Roman Catholic churches, 
both of which were completed and opened in 1835. That of Sz. 
Peter's, at Stonyhurst, near Blackburn, Lancashire, partakes of 
the Tudor Gothic, in order the better to harmonize with the ad- 
joining college, to which it is attached, and which is in the 
Elizabethan style. Including the sacristies attached to the east 
end of the church, the whole edifice is 153 feet in length, by about 
60 in breadth. The other Roman Catholic church, alluded to as 
the work of the same architect, is that of St. Ignatius, at Preston. 
It is in the late perpendicular style. The principal dimensions of 
the building, which affords sittings for 800 persons, are as follows : 
length, including the tower, 110 feet, breadth 45 feet; ditto, across 
transepts, 75 feet; breadth of nave 2Oft. 6in. to centre of columns ; 
ditto aisles, ]1ft. 10in. Height of nave from floor to soffit of tie- 
beam, 35 feet; to apex of ceiling, 40ft. 3in. Height of tower, 60 
feet; to top of pinnacles, 71 feet; to summit of spire, 117 feet. The 
fabric is- built of a fine stone from the quarries of Longbridge, 
about eight miles from Preston. Behind the church, about 30 feet 
distant from it, are two detached buildings, one the House for the. 
Missioners, the other for the Sisters of Charity ; beyond these are 
two others containing the schools. 

Tewkesbury—A new church or chapel of ease is now erecting 
from designs by and under the superintendence of Mr. E. Trot- 
man, and will be ready for consecration at Midsummer, 1837. The 
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general external dimensions are about 110 feet by 42 in width, 
including the buttresses; and those of the interior 86 feet by 35, not 
reckoning the altar recess, which is 20 feet wide by 10 in depth. 
His pecuniary resources being exceedingly limited, for the actual 
contract for the works does not exceed £2,200, the architect has 
with much good judgment and taste forborne aiming at any display 
he could not have consistently carried on throughout. Accord- 
ingly he has trusted for effect to a well-preserved simplicity both 
in the elevations and the interior of his edifice, which, although 
plain, is by no means naked: on the contrary, it is marked bya 
pleasing equability as well as propriety of expression not always 
met with in designs of far greater pretension, but in which 

ing, to say nothing of style, isso little regarded, that all the rest is 
sacrificed to one or two showy features, without even‘so much as 
contrast being gained by such mode of treatment. The exterior 
of this chapel at Tewkesbury is constructed of red brick with stone 
dressings. The interior is lighted by seven lofty and narrow 
pointed windows on each side, without mullions or tracery, after the 
fashion of the earliest Gothic, and by a larger and more orna- 
mented window over the altar. 

_ An important Roman Catholic edifice, just opened for service, 


Tuam Cathedral. This is in the Gothic style, and is 173 feet 

in length by 137, measured transversely through the transepts. 
The width of both these latter and the nave is 33, that of the 
side aisles 17 feet each. The front has a square tower with 
angular buttresses splayed off above into octagons, terminating in 
small spires or pinnacles; and of such spires there are no fewer 
than 74 in the whole building. The upper part of the tower has 
rich louvre windows, and with the steeple the entire height is 190 
feet. Below are three door-ways, one in the tower, and another 
on each side of it, opening into the aisles: besides which there is 
an entrance in each of the transept fronts, with a window over it, 
27 feet in height by 9 in width. The large eastern window is 42 
_ feet by 18, and very richly decorated, not only in its tracery, but 
also with a crocketed pediment, terminating in a finial. There is 
no clerestory, but each aisle has five lofty windows, which, with 
those enumerated, and others in the flanks of the transepts and 
ends of the aisles, makes the entire number 19, all of them of 
beautiful workmanship. The gable of the east end has a raking 
open-work parapet, with an ornamental pier containing a lofty 
_ Miche on its apex. The pillars within the church are octangular,. 
_ with moulded panels, bases, and capitals, and are 24 feet high, 
and the height to the centre of the vaulting (which is embellished 
with numerous bosses) is 48 feet. The grand altar, which was 
executed at Rome, is composed of costly variegated marbles, with 
a rich tabernacle and canopy. This noble structure was com- 
menced in 1827. 

The Church of the Twelve les, at Clifton, will also be a 
Roman Catholic one, but altogether different in style from any of 
the preceding, being of Greek architecture, and exhibiting greater 

-Rovelty of composition than is usual in designs of that class. 
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2. BurtpINGs CONNECTED wiTH Art, Science, & EpvUCATION. 


The’exterior of the Narionat GALLEry is now fully made out 
and defined, with the exception of the dome, upon which the work- 
men are now employed; yet, as much will depend upon that yery 
conspicuous feature, as the other parts have still to receive A 
finishing touches, and as much of the lower part of the building 
remains obstructed by the hoarding, we abstain from. entering into 
criticism further than remarking that the architecture is not of that 
finished character we anticipated. Beautiful as the portico is, and, as 
respects the columns alone, it is perfectly unexceptionable,—a fine 
specimen of an octastyle prostyle,—the entablature is plain even to 
nakedness, and exhibits a style not at all in keeping with the 
florid richness of the capitals. The pediment, again, is.too low, 
even disagreeably and affectedly so, and is rendered still lower than 
it might be by the omission of the epitithedas or crowning member 
to the inclined cornices ; added to which the tympanum is left 
quite bare, although some sculpture in that situation would, not 
only have assisted the general effect, but would have been a 
very suitable piece of decoration to a building appropriated to the 
fine arts. Of the interior, the two plans here subjoined will enable 
the reader to judge more accurately than a very circumstantial de- 
scription could possibly do without such aid. 

_ By these it will be seen that the centre mass is entirely occu- 
ied by approaches and staircases ; those on the left leading to the 
ational Gallery, those on the right to the exhibition-rooms of the 


f. Royal Academy. On the upper floor the whole of this space is 
_ entirely lost, except in regard to effect, which promises to be 


striking,—the view being continued through the screens of columns 
from the landing of one staircase to that of the other, although the 
two divisions will be kept quite separate. Yet it is matter of ques- 
tion with us, whether this degree of display in the approaches will 
not seem quite disproportioned to the galleries themselves, and cause 
them to appear even smaller than they really are. Again, it strikes 
us, that the architect has been much too sparing of columns in 
the screens ; for, by giving only two to each, he has made the inter- 
columns so wide as altogether to contravene his own doctrine on 
that point, which is the more to be regretted, because in this par- 
ticular case he might, with the utmost propriety, have introduced 
pycnostyle colonnades, which can seldom be employed in interiors, 

On the upper floor the exhibition-rooms of the National Gallery, 
and those of the Academy, are perfectly similar both in plan and 
dimensions ; so that those who visited the latter when opened for 
the exhibition of the designs for the Houses of Parliament may 
be said to have seen both. But many, we believe, will be surprised 
at finding that the five rooms they then beheld constitute, with 
the exception of the sculpture-room below, the whole of the public . 
rooms belonging to the Academy. In themselves they are quite 
plain, making pretension to nothing else than being well-propor- 
tioned, well-lighted rooms, fitted to the purpose they are intended 
for. Still there are one or two circumstances whieh, although not 
very material in themselves, betray a want of careful study : both 
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2. BUILDINGS CONNECTED WITH ArT, ScreNcE, & Epucation. 


The’exterior of the Nationa is now fully made out 
and defined, with the exception of the dome, upon which the work- 
men are now employed; yet, as much will depend upon that yery 


e 


conspicuous feature, as the other parts have still to receive 
finishing touches, and as much of the lower part of the buildi 
remains obstructed by the hoarding, we abstain from entering into 
criticism further than remarking that the architecture is not of that 
finished character we anticipated. Beautiful as the portico is, and, as 
respects the columns alone, it is perfectly unexceptionable,—a fine 
Specimen of an octastyle prostyle,—the entablature is plain even to 
nakedness, and exhibits a style not at all in keeping with the 
florid richness of the capitals. The pediment, again, is too low, 
even disagreeably and affectedly so, and is rendered still lower than 
it might be by the omission of the epitithedas or crowning member 
to the inclined cornices ; added to which the tympanum is left. 
quite bare, although some sculpture in that situation would, not 
only have assisted the general effect, but would have been a 
very suitable piece of decoration to a building appropriated to the 
fine arts. Of the interior, the two plans here subjoined will enable 
the reader to judge more accurately than a very circumstantial de- 
scription could possibly do without such aid. 
By these it will be seen that the centre mass is entirely occu- 
ied by approaches and staircases; those on the left leading to the 
ational Gallery, those on the right to the exhibition-rooms of the 
- Royal Academy. On the upper fioor the whole of this space is 
entirely lost, except in regard to effect, which promises to be 
striking,—the view being continued through the screens of columns 
from the landing of one staircase to that of the other, although the 
two divisions will be kept quite separate. Yet it is matter of ques- 
tion with us, whether this degree of display in the approaches will 
not seem quite disproportioned to the galleries themselves, and cause 
them to appear even smaller than they really are. Again, it strikes 
us, that the architect has been much too sparing of columns in 
the screens ; for, by giving only two to each, he has made the inter- 
columns so wide as altogether to contravene his own doctrine on 
that point, which is the more to be regretted, because in this par- 
ticular case he might, with the utmost propriety, have introduced 
pycnostyle colonnades, which can seldom be employed in interiors. 
On the upper floor the exhibition-rooms of the National Gallery, 
and those of the Academy, are perfectly similar both in plan and 
dimensions ; so that those who visited the latter when opened for 
the exhibition of the designs for the Houses of Parliament may 
be said to have seen both. But many, we believe, will be surprised 
at finding that the five rooms they then beheld constitute, with 
the exception of the sculpture-room below, the whole of the public 
rooms belonging to the Academy. In themselves they are quite 
plain, making pretension to nothing else than being well-propor- 
tioned, well-lighted rooms, fitted to the purpose they are intended 
for. Still there are one or two circumstances which, although not 
very material in themselves, betray a want of careful study: both 
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the School of Painting and the Antique Academy are entered, 
not from their ends, but their sides; and the former room on one 
of its sides has three doors, the other not fewer than that num- 
ber on both its sides ; whereas, by carrying this part of the build- 
ing backward, either in a line, or nearly so, with the north wall of 
the lecture-room, the architect might have here obtained two 
rooms, extending from east to west, about 70 x 25, instead of 
50 x 32 and 35. These would have been entered only at their 
ends; consequently, many doors would have been got rid of. 
Although the number of rooms is the same as at Somerset © 
House, and some of them rather larger than there, the accommo- 
dation for pictures appears to be, if anything, less than before, be- 
cause, in the new building, two of the five rooms are set apart for 
architecture and models, whereas, at Somerset House, the latter 
were placed in the Council-room ; consequently, there remain but 
three rooms for paintings, while in the other building there were 
four, one of them being that called the Ante-room ; besides which, the 
great room there was more spacious than the one now provided. © 
What its exact dimensions may be we cannot say, but think that 
they cannot be at all less than 60 x 48. Taking them at this cal- 
culation, the following will be a tolerably accurate comparative view 
of the old and new exhibition-rooms belonging to the Academy : 
Somerset House. _ National Gallery. 
Great Room . . ¢« ~- 60X48 55 xX 43 
School of Painting . 42 x 25 
Ante-Room . . . 26x 22 

Antique Academy . . 42 x 25 

Architecture (in Library) 26 x 22 

Models (inCouncil Room) 55 x 43 


In the sculpture-room, both as regards space and everything 
else, the advantage lies decidedly with the new building: yet, as 
is apparent from the plan, this apartment might as easily have 
been made perfectly circular as not ; since, by reducing the diameter 
about a couple of feet, it would not have intrenched upon any 
other part of the plan, and what would have been so lost would 
have been gained by the projecting angles being cut off and taken 
into the general space. - 

The same objection applies to the suite of rooms devoted to the’ 
National Gallery. They will not contain a very numerous collec- 
tion of paintings, and they are not lofty enough for the exhibi- 
bition of the largest class of pictures. 

Oxford. At New Inn Hall an additional range of building has 
been erected. The centre of the facade is an Ionic hexastyle in 
antis, forming a slightly advanced loggia, and the columns are 
raised upon a stylobate, which is most offensively interrupted at 
its extremities, in order to afford access to the steps leading up on 
each side to the door. Were it not for this circumstance, this 
portico would have been a dignified feature in itself, as it contains 
only a single spacious and lofty doorway. As regards all the rest, 
however, it is of by far too ambitious a character, the parts on each 
side of it being plain even to tameness and nape They 
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consist of two stories of architraved windows, three on each floor, 
and a projecting break at each end, containing an upper and lower 
window between two ante. The only attention to unity here ob- 
servable is, that the stylobate and entablature are continued along 
the whole front. 

Cambridge. An edifice with four stone fronts is about to be 
erected on the site of the Old Court of King's College, and is in- 
tended to comprise a new library, with various museums and 
lecture-rooms, schools of Divinity, Arts, Laws, and Physic, toge- 
ther with a Registering and Record Office. The whole of the 
second floor is to be appropriated to the library, which will be 
capable of containing 300,000 volumes, besides which there will be 
separate rooms for MSS. and the rarer books, together with a 
reading room. The competition for the building was limited to 
four architects, and the design by Mr. Cockerell, the architect to 
the Bank of England, has been selected for execution. 

The City of London School, of which we spoke in our last vo- 
lume, is now very nearly finished, and will be opened at the be- 
ginning of next year. With the exception of the chief part of the 
centre compartment of the principal front, which is nearly all 
stone, it is executed in white brick, with stone dressings. Yet al- 
though the weather mouldings above the windows, in all the fronts, 
are supported by carved heads, the brick-work is carried quite up to 
the casements of the windows ; there being no ashlar facing around 
them, as is usual where both brick and stone are employed. It 
would have been better, too, had not the panels of open parapet 
of the front been so large, or else more filled up with tracery, for 
they look too much as. if they had been originally intended for 
windows, similar. to. those over the gallery, and afterwards con- 
verted to their present purpose. There are also some other.points 
of detail which will hardly bear a very critical examination. | 

Infant School, Grove Lane, Holloway.—Unpretending as to 
size, and without any aim at ambitious display, this building 
does credit to its architect, Mr. E. B. Lamb; showing how, 
by judicious treatment, and by the application of not more than 
one or two well-selected features, very considerable effect may be 
obtained, combined with the happiest propriety of character. The 
whole design is marked by a most agreeable and consistent simpli- 
city, altogether different from that frigid baldness generally sub- 
stituted, and as frequently mistaken, for it; none of the subordi- 
nate parts are slurred over for the sake of bestowing more finish 
upon others,—a practice which invariably throws the whole out of 
keeping. Mr. Lamb, too, has here shown that he knows perfectly 
well how to adhere to the character of the style he adopts, without 
servile copying. The mode in which he has here varied the out- 
line of the gable is particularly happy ; for, not only do the pin 
nacles springing from corbels produce a most pleasing diversity, 
but they serve likewise to form and define a centre compartment 
above, without there being any actual break in the front, which 
would cut it up into three narrow divisions, and thereby destroy 
that breadth which now marks the composition, and renders it so 
attractive, 
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Were it even less deserving of attention for its architecture, this 
very handsome little structure would claim notice from the cireum- 
stance of its being erected at the expense of a private individual, 
(the Rev. Mr. »). by whom it is intended as a testimony of af- 
fection to the memory of a beloved sister (A. 8.) who died in the 
prime of life, “as the most appropriate memorial of a character 
distinguished by early piety and a disinterested regard to the wel- 
fare of others.” So affecting a monument is nobler than the cost- 
liest mausoleum. 

The building, which will afford accommodation for sixty-three 
children, was commenced last September, and occupies a piece of 
ground 30 feet in width by 170 in depth from the road, so that the 
space behind it will afford an ample play-ground. The walls, built 
upon concrete, are faced with white brick, and the dressings and 
ornamental parts are of Bath stone. The school-room, which is 
entered through a lobby, measures 28 feet by 18 ft. 6 in., and is 10 
feet high to the underside of the tie-beams. There will also be a 
class-room, and above that the rooms to be oceupied by the teacher. 


{Infant School, Holloway. 


The Tower of the Blind School is now completed, and forms, as 
the annexed cut’shows, a rather rich and highly pleasing piece of 
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Tower of Blind School. 


Gothic design, although the beauties of minutiw are unavoidably 
lost in so confined a representation of it. This tower is not only a 
highly ornamental feature in itself, but will give a sort of equili- 
brium to the whole composition, since, by breaking the long line of 
this front, it will prevent its appearing so low as it otherwise would, 
and give positive loftiness tothe centre. The eastern line of building. 
from the tower, or that to the left of the spectator, is not yet com- 
menced ; but, as that will exactly correspond with the one erected, 
the whole of the design may now be understood. 

The Atheneum, Manchester. A building thus designated. is 
about to be forthwith commenced from designs by Mr. C. Barry. 
It will be about 86 feet by 55, and will have the advantage of 
being insulated on three sides, all of which will be consistent as 
to design, and exhibit two floors and a mezzanine, above the base- 
ment, which is partly sunk below the level of the pavement. The 
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west, or principal front, facing Bond-street, will have nine windows 
on the upper floors, grouped in threes, (but without any interven- 
ing breaks,) so as to accord with the arrangement of what may be 
called the ground fioor. This latter will have a projecting porch 
occupying about one-third of front, with a flight of steps leading 
up to and continued through it; and on each side of this advanced 
part there will be three windows. The whole of this floor will be 
laid out as one large public room, yet: formed into three divisions 
by a screen of columns on either hand of the centre one, an 
arrangement which, while requisite in order to afford support to 
the partition walls of the upper floors, will conduce greatly to 
effect, and render each of the three parallelograms thus defined 
out well proportioned as to height; whereas, were the whole. — 
one open space, it would either require to be much loftier, or be 
offensively low. It shouid be observed, too, that the middle divi- 
sion is somewhat narrower and shorter than the other two, a small 
portion being taken out of it at each end, in order to gain a lobby 
between the porch and the room itself, together with a porter’s 
lodge, and other accommodations. What little is thus lost as to 
actual space is more than made up for by the variety it occasions, 
by the divisions being better inclosed and defined, and by the more 
efficient support afforded by walls terminating in ante, in addition 
to columns. On the upper floor there will be a library, lecture, 
committee, and class rooms; and above them other class rooms, 
together with a large lecture room, capable of containing 600 per- 
sons. In the basement story, besides all the offices requisite for 
the establishment, there will be a coffee-room, and another room 
set apart for smoking. Although astylar, or without columns, 
the design will possess much decoration, in windows, string courses, 
chimneys, &c.; and will be surmounted by a rich cornicione, with 
the roof sloping down immediately upon it. This latter is to 
be covered by ornamental glazed tiles, and thus made to contri- 
bute towards the embellished character of the whole. 


‘3. MiscELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS. 


General Street Improvements, §c.—The line. of street from 
London Bridge to the Mansion House is now very nearly com- 
leted, and rapid progress is making with the buildings in Prince's 
pubes facing the west side of the Bank. ‘These will form a rather 
lofty and uniform elevation, extending from the corner opposite the 
Mansion House to the entrance to Grocers’ Hall, and will com- 
prise the Metropolitan Life Assurance and London Joint Stock 
ank offices. Above the ground-floor, which presents a range of 
stone pilasters of the Tuscan order, and which appears intended to 
form a series of shops, there are three floors, the windows of which 
will be ornamented, those of the second one having pediments, not 
continuously, however, but placed over every third window, to 
which there is to be also a balcony. Of the details it is impossi- 
ble to judge at present, the front above being merely shaped out in 
the rough, preparatory to its being ornamented in stucco; but it 
promises to become a rather handsome piece of architecture in the 
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Italian palazzo style, imposing by its unkroken extent, although 
not at all set off by columns or pilasters above the ground-floor, 
but depending for effect chiefly upon its windows, and line of can- 
tilever cornice. Whether it may not, by its greater height, detract 
somewhat from the importance of the Bank, remains to be seen. 
In the new street leading from the north end of Prince's Street 
to Finsbury Circus, the fronts of a few houses are beginning to 
show themselves; and, as far as appears at present, are intended 
to be small independent clevations, of architectural character, yet 
not combining two or more together to compose lengthened fagades. 
Provided the elevations be but good in themselves, this mag be no 
cause for regret ; for, in some instances, the system of association 
has been carried to excess, producing long drawn-out fronts, which 
have neither magnitude of parts nor finish to support the character 
ostentatiously aimed at: some of them, indeed, look no better than 
abortions—first sketchings for palaces, afterwards converted into 
shops. The various other alterations and additions of a like kind 
that have been made in different parts of the metropolis within 
the course of the few last years, have unquestionably given a con- 
siderable impulse—and, upon the whole, been favourable, to architec- 
tural design, as well as to building, although it must be confessed 
that the results have not uniformly been either what could be de- 
sired, or what the opportunities afforded. Still it is something to 
have made a beginning, breaking through the dull, unvaried same- 
ness and meanness of our former street architecture. In some in- 
stances, indeed, the aim at ornamental display has been carried to 
an absurd and almost offensive excess by a class of buildings, the 
extravagant expenditure upon which too strongly attests the flou- 
rishing condition of a trade incompatible with moral habits among 
the humbler classes: we allude to what have now universally ob- | 
tained the name of ‘ gin-palaces.’ Looking at them architecturally, 
we have nothing whatever to do with the purposes to which they are 
devoted, nor ought we to consider them beneath notice on that ac- 
count; for, were such principle adopted, there are other buildings 
which ought also to be passed over in silence, because, in the opinion 
of many, theatres and ball-rooms are hardly less censurable places. 
Were the buildings here referred to really commendable in point 
of design, so far they might very fairly be considered architectural 
improvements, although denoting anything but improvement of a 
more important kind ; yet, even looking at them exclusively in this 
light, it is impossible to bestow any praise on the generality of . 
them, since they exhibit little more than a jumble of awkward, 
tawdry, meretricious finery. Or, if there be here and there a tole- 
rably good feature, or piece of detail, it is almost invariably vulga- 
rized by what surrounds it; or else, if derived from what is really 
good as to design, is so roughly copied, so absurdly applied, so 
coarsely executed, as to excite only dissatisfaction. It is remark- 
able, too, how strong a family likeness pervades nearly all these 
productions. Almost may they be said to form a separate school, 
or it might be imagined that one architect was employed to supply 
the whole trade, with ‘elevations’ and ‘facades,’ manufactured for 
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their especial consumption. They exhibit no other kind of variety 
than that produced by transposing and shuffling the same hack- 
neyed parts over and over again. 

There are, however, a few things of this kind, and likewise one . 
or two shop-fronts, that deserve to be honourably excepted from 
the above censure, which might else be deemed too sweeping ; 
and these are the more deserving commendation, because the 
show that it is very possible to give striking effect even to suc 
limited and apparently very unpromising subjects. In proof of 
this may be here mentioned, Fairs’, in Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square; a shop in Old Bond Street, by Inwood; and another in: 
Tavistock Place, by Maddox. In each of these the entire front of 
the house is treated as an architectural composition ; and, although 
on too limited a scale to strike very much in a general view, will, 
when examined, be found quite as much deserving attention as 
many things which happen to be more spoken of, merely because 
they come under the description of public buildings. The shop in 
Tavistock Place is particularily admirable, no less for the origina- 
lity and exquisite taste of the details, than for the beauty of the 
design generally. These, indeed, are not of very recent execu- 
tion, and so far do not come under our notice among the improve- 
ments which have taken place within the course of the year; to 
them, however, may now be added the Bull Inn, in Great Dover 
Street, Southwark, as lately rebuilt by Mr. E. B. Lamb, who, as 
the annexed view will show, has succeeded in giving a good deal of 


character to his design, although greatly limited as to his details, 
and consequently obliged to depend for effect chiefly upon outline 
and general features. It is executed in brick, with imitation stone- 
dressings, and the appearance of the building itself is particularly 


pleasing; neither is it devoid of a certain degree of importance, 
from its extent. 
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What has here been done would merit notice, wereit only as exhi- 
biting almost the very first attempt to bestow any kind of architec- 
tural expression upon the gateway to an inn-yard; almost every 
other about town being no more than a square-headed barn-door- 
like aperture, quite destitute of embellishment, although much 
might frequently be made of such a subject. 

A second building of the same class, and which, like the pre- 
ceding,’has the advantage of a position at a corner, whereby it ex- 
hibits two fronts, is that called the Kemble Tavern, at the north- 
west angle of Bow Street. The architect is Mr. Collis. The an- 
nexed view spares us the necessity of entering into any description. 


Kemble Tavern. _, 
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We have mentioned these buildings, because it is satisfactory to 
note the progress of any improvement in our street-architecture ; 
and these, like most other buildings, constitute records of popular 
manners. Perhaps, some day, buildings such as we have last 
noticed, may be applied to worthier purposes than at present: 
they are now curious illustrations of the principle that a commer- 
cial demand is calculated to call forth the employment of art, 
even with regard to objects with which art appears to have nothing 
in common. 

After some delay, occasioned by the opposition made to its 
being erected on the spot selected for it, the bronze Equestrian 
Statue of George III. was put up on the 3d of August, the 
injunction obtained against it having been set aside. Although 
not deserving all the encomiums besfowed upon it, it may 
fairly be allowed to be a work of ability, and creditable to the 
artist, Mr. Matthew Cotes Wyatt. The figure of the horse is 
by far the best part, beautifully proportioned and full of ani- 
mation. The pedestal, however, is rather offensively small, not 
that it requires to be higher, but more expanded, for at present 
it appears hardly to afford a sufficient basis for the animal. Not 
only does this monument enrich the general view, but is a real im- 
provement if considered merely as affording protection to passengers 
in crossing over a very extended width of street among carriages. 
In this point of view, wholly inconsiderable as it is as an object, the 
erection of a bronze lamp-post in Waterloo Place, heretofore one 
of the most dangerous crossings in the metropolis, is really.a work 
of public utility ; and it is to be hoped one or two others will be 
erected, here and there, along Regent Street, Oxford Street, and 
other wide thoroughfares, where, in crossing over of an evening, the 
pedestrian is all the more exposed to danger from carriages, be- 
cause, owing to its great width, the middle of the street is in com- 
parative obscurity. 

House of Commons. Very extensive alterations of an experi- 
mental nature have been made here, under the direction of Dr. 
Reid of Edinburgh, although the building itself can be considered 
only a temporary one; they are, doubtless, therefore, chiefly in- 
tended to ascertain whether the same principles ought to be 
applied to the construction of the new Houses of Parliament. 
The galleries have been lowered; as has likewise the eeiling, 
which latter is now formed by an inner skylight framing, making 
three planes, that in the centre horizontal, the others slanting off 
from it at an angle of about 25 degrees. These surfaces are glazed 


preventing sound from collecting in different foci. The wooden 
screen at the back of the Speaker's chair has also been lowered, 
and.the whole floor of the apartment, together with those of the 
galleries, has been perforated with holes about one-third of an 
inch in diameter, and an inch and a half apart. The appearance 
it makes is singular enough ; and, should it be found to answer, it 
becomes a question whether the same purpose might not be stili 
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the floor either a continued grating, or a series of gratings of some 
ornamental pattern ; for, in case of fire, a pierced timber floor must 
be doubly dangerous. Besides the above alterations, the walls, 
which were lined with canvass, have been faced with thin boards, 
as greatly aiding sound, and requiring less effort in continued 
speaking. The success of the ventilating apparatus, by means of 
which the temperature can be maintained at any point, or sud- 
denly increased or lowered at pleasure, appeared, on trial, to be 
complete. The only defect observable when the trial was made 
was that those at the backs of the galleries could not hear very 
distinctly, which Dr. Reid confessed was no more than he had 
expected, and he gave it as his opinion that it would be better if 
galleries could be dispensed with altogether in buildings of this 
nature. 

Restoration of Crosby Hail—Since the appointment of the 
Committee of Restoration in 1832, the repairs of this interesting 
fabric have been proceeding uninterruptedly, although not with 
rapidity. The floors of the warehouse which encumbered the hall, 
and the oriel, one of the most elegant specimens of the kind, and 
not at all inferior to those of the hall of Eltham Palace, has been 
completely renovated, and its windows filled with coats of arms 
and other heraldric blazonry, admirably executed by that able 
artist and antiquary Thomas Willement, Esq., who, among other 
numerous works, executed the splendid window in the altar 
recess of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. There are also, on the upper 
part of the hall, numerous armorial badges of subscribers to the 
restoration of the building, which are the work of Mr. W. 
On the 27th of June the first stone of the exterior restoration 
of the edifice, was laid by the Lord Mayor, the Right Hon. W. T. 
Copeland, M. P., assisted by the architect, Mr. E. L. Blackburn, 
and a numerous company. The two windows north of the oriel 
have been restored with scrupulous fidelity to the design of the 
original ones, and the repairs of the Council Chamber are rapidly 
progressing. Among other improvements it is intended to erect a 
suitable entrance from Bishopsgate Street in the course of the en- 
suing spring. It is in contemplation, it appears, that, as soon as 
completed, the building shall be appropriated to the purpose of 
the Gresham Lectures. , 

St. James's Theatre, which was hardly in existence when our last 
volume was published, nevertheless opened not long afterwards, 
having been erected in the incredibly short space of thirteen 
weeks. The exterior, however, has been but very recently com- 
pleted. The front is tolerably indicative of the purpose to which 
the building is applied. The middle division is composed of two 
orders, Ionic and Corinthian ; the lower one forming a projecting 
tetrastyle portico, placed before a distyle nv antis, supporting the 
second order, which is similarly disposed, and which forms an 
open recessed loggia, crowned by a kind of attic, with niches 
in its three intercolumns. The lower portico, being made to 
advance before, as well as retire, within the line of front, and 
having inner columns behind the outer ones, not only produces 
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a pleasing effect and much variety, but, by its depth, is well caleu-. 
lated to afford shelter; but it would have been all the better had 
not the volutes of the capitals been turned diagonally, except those 
at the angles. The space on each side-of this portico is filled up: 
by three windows, similar to those of a shop, with as many mezza- 
nine enes over them. Above, there is only a single window and 
mezzanine on either side the loggia, and the cantiliver entablature 
is continued throughout, whereas the cornice alone of-the Ionic 
order is extended along the lateral divisions. The interior, which 
has two tiers of boxes, besides gallery and slips, is well contrived. 
for both seeing and hearing from every part of the house, and’ 
presents a rather novel mode of embellishment, chiefly in what is 
called the Louis-Quatorze style; and, much as we object to the 
style itself, we admit it to be suitable enough for a theatre, where 
its frivolous capriciousness and showiness may be considered recom- 
mendations. The interior fittings up and decorations are by 
Messrs. Crace, the building itself by Mr. 8. Beazley, architect of 
the Engiish Opera-house and also of a new theatre lately com- 
pleted at Leicester, which, like the one we are speaking of, has 
been embellished by Messrs. Crace, yet whether in the same or a 
different style we are unable to say. 
Somewhat more ornate in a few of its details than the genera- 
lity of Sir R. Smirke’s buildings, the new Conservative Club- 
house, Pall Mall, distinctly announces itself as a work by that 
architect. The entrance is placed at one end of the front, between 
coupled ante, answering to those of the window which occupies 
the corresponding angle; yet the uniformity is not so well kept 
up as, with a little management, it might have been. 
Another club-house in the same street, nearly facing the 
British Institution, is the Junior University, the architect of which 
is said to be Mr. Sydney Smirke: it is more lofty and spacious 
than the other, but being at present only in brick-work, we cannot. 
undertake to say what it will be, in point of design, when com- 
leted. 
. Metropolitan Benefit Society's Asylum. This building, the first 
stone of which was laid by the Lord Mayor, August 17th, on a 
piece of ground in Ball’s-pond Road, Islington, will be in the 
Tudor style, and consist of a centre and two projecting wings, 
forming together three sides of a square, separated from the public 
road by a railing on a low stone basement. The chief architec- 
tural feature will be the.chapel, occupying the middle of the cen- 
tral part ; the rest will be very plain. 
Royal Terrace Garden at Gravesend. Public gardens may be 
said to be almost unknown in this country, for Vauxhalls, tea- 
gardens, and places of that description possess little more than the 
name itself, and, instead of either conducing to health, or affording 
innocent relaxation, are frequently no better than haunts of low 
revelry and dissipation. It is, therefore, not without satisfaction 
we perceive an attempt now making to provide public promenades 
and gardens on a more rational and economical plan. Of such 
character is the one lately laid out at Gravesend, under the able 
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direction of Mr. Loudon. The project was first set on foot by 
Messrs. Cruden, Smith, and other members of the corporation, but 
that body refusing to purchase the land from the Crown, at what 
they conceived an exorbitant price, those gentlemen undertook 
to do so at their own risk, in which they were aided by some 
London capitalists. The contemplated outlay is about 20,000/., 
and 12,0007. has been already expended for the garden itself, to 
which a temporary pier has been attached, which is now completed ; 
nevertheless, the additional sum will be required for constructing 
an esplanade (now in progress), besides for other improvements. 
The site is on what was formerly called the Block-house Fort, 
between the Thames and the parishes of Milton and Gravesend ; 
and, although the ground does not exceed four acres, it is so 
managed as to appear of greater extent, and to offer much variety. 
This has been effected by forming different levels; by fencing off 
the walks by plantations of evergreens in such manner that 
neither their course nor the boundaries of the garden can be dis- 
tinctly traced ; and also by leading the walks themselves so as to 
pass through a great extent of line. There is one principal walk, 
which takes its course circuitously through the whole grounds, 
and one which runs partly through a tunnel to the esplanade. 
This tunnel is about 60 feet in length, and is lighted by circular 
funnels about a foot in diameter. In addition to trees and shrub- 
beries, it is intended that flowers of various kinds shall be culti- 
vated. The gardens are open to the public, and almost gratui- 
tously, the terms of admission being no more than a small toll, 
barely sufficient to exclude idle mischievous persons, viz., 2d. 
each individual, or 10s. 6d. per annum for a whole family. Not- 
withstanding a strong opposition by the present corporation, who 
endeavoured to get a bill passed last session for suppressing the 
garden, it has hitherto answered the speculations of its projectors, 
and has become a favourite promenade, both with residents and 
visitors. 

At Gravesend, likewise, a range of Almshouses has been com-. 
menced, which, like the preceding, will form three sides of a 
square. One marked difference, however, will be, that no chapel 
or other principal feature will distinguish the centre portion of the 
building, but all the elevations will be of uniform character; the 
only variation being that the centre will have three slightly pro- 
jecting compartments containing doorways, and surmounted by 
gables, and each of the wings buttwo. The ends of wings will have 
larger gables, and bays which will include the lower and upper 
floor. The style adopted is Elizabethan. . | 

' Deal. A set of rooms, comprising library, reading-room, and 
baths, has lately been erected in Beach-street, towards which there 
are two entrances. The reading-room, which is entered through a 
lobby at each end communicating with the front terrace, measures 
30 feet by 19, and 15 in height. The entrances in Beach-street 
lead to the warm baths, dressing-rooms, &c. ; besides which there 
is a plunging bath in the basement. 

Trentham Hall.— Among the more important improvements of a 
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private character which deserve to be here mentioned if only by way 
of showing that encouragement is given to architecture not by public 
bodies alone, but by wealthy individuals, and that too in buildings 
which afford equal, if not still greater scope for the display of in- 
ventive talent—may be instanced the mansion of Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, at Highcliffe, in a rich style of domestic Gothic archi- 


tecture; that of Earl de Grey, at Wrest Park, which has four stone. 


fronts of Grecian design ; and the alterations which are now goin 

on at Baynard Park, near Croydon, the residence of the Hon. an 

Rev. Mr. Thurlow, under the direction of Mr. B. Ferrey, who has 
been employed to restore the great hall, and give it a noble timber 
roof, and to render the whole edifice a consistent specimen of the Tu- 
dor style. But, for their variety and extent, the improvements which 
are now in progress at Trentham, in Staffordshire, a seat of the Duke 
of Sutherland’s, may be allowed to surpass every thing else of the 
kind ; we therefore deem ourselves fortunate in being able to lay 
before our readers some account of them, accurate as far as it goes, 
although too brief to do justice to the subject. As originally built, 
the house was a heavy, monotonous pile, partaking of the semi- 
Dutch taste, which prevailed here during the early part of the last 
century. It was of brick, with Corinthian pilasters of stone, and 
stone dressings; but the pilasters included three ranges of lofty 
windows, and three in each interval between them, so as to divide 
the whole south facade into five compartments of equal width. 
Along this front was a suite of as many rooms, to which were 
afterwards added a drawing-room, projecting from the house, at 
the south-west angle, and a dining-room of corresponding form and 
dimensions at the south-east one. Besides these alterations, a 
conservatory was erected, jutting out before the windows of the 
central saloon, which, while it darkened that apartment, was in 
itself a most unsightly excrescence, exhibiting no beauty of its 
own, yet serving, by the flimsiness of its appearance, to disturb what 
was before at least consistent, and to render its stiff formality more 
displeasing. Another serious defect was that the entrance hall, 
(in the west front,) which, in compliance with the taste of the 
period, occupied the height of two floors by its great loftiness, 
caused the principal rooms to appear absolutely low. Such was 
the building Mr. Barry was called upon to renovate, and to remedy 
its defects, without materially interfering with the original pile. 
He accordingly determined to leave that nearly as before, merel 

refacing the exterior, which had been stuccoed by the late Duke, 


crowning the whole by a balustrade, and series of vases, removing 


the pediments which occurred over some of the windows, and en 
riching the entablature by means of a cantiliver frieze. He has 
thus produced a bold principal mass of building, marked by 
dignity, if not by elegance, and whose soberness and repose serve 
to make the ornamental character of the additional buildings still 
more impressive. On the south front, these consist of two advanced 
pavilions, one story in height, that to the east being, as before, the 
principal dining-room, the other (formerly a drawing-room) a con- 
servatory in lieu of the old one. Between these a spacious terrace 
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(145 feet long, by 40 in breadth) extends along the whole south 
front, and is to be paved entirely with white marble, relieved by 
smaller squares of black cutting off the angles of the larger flags. 
Adjoining the eastern pavilion of this terrace is a new range of 
building, comprising a suite of private apartments and chambers 
above. This returns for a considerable way, facing the east, and 
again in an eastern direction, facing the south, where it forms a 
spacious and lofty orangery, communicating with some of the pri- 
vate sitting-rooms. Besides the display it is made to create by its 
distribution, and by the different elevations thus obtained, this new 
pile is of a very ornate and splendid character, and exhibits to much 
advantage what is most praiseworthy in the Italian style, than which 
no other would have been equally appropriate, for to have placed a 
piece of chaste Grecian architecture in juxtaposition with such a 
work as that which constitutes the larger mass of building, would 
have savoured more of pedantry than of real feeling. Mr. Barry 
has therefore availed himself of the freedom allowed by the Pal- 
ladian school, and divided his elevations into a low rustic base- 
ment (the height of the terrace), an Ionic order, corresponding with 
that of the two pavilions, and a Corinthian one above it, thereby 
giving additional height and importance to this range of building, 
as compared with the pavilions, yet making it to harmonize with 
them. The columns of both orders are attached, and the entabla- 
ture is broken over them, which, if not to be recommended as a 
general practice, in this instance has the merit of producing a 
certain picturesque richness ; and it should be borne in mind, that 
the chief unity to be aimed at, or perhaps attainable, in a composi- 
tion of this kind, consisting of a distinct mass, is that which results 
not so much from individual features, as from well balanced con- 
trast, and the attractive character of the ensemble. ; 

In order to bring the principal pile into keeping with this new. 
building, and to break up in some degree the monotony of the former, . 
the architect has introduced, a little backward from the angle 
where the two unite, a tower, about 100 feet high, the upper part 
of which forms a handsome de/videre, with three open arches, and 
Ionic columns between them, on each of its sides. Thisis not only 
a very effective external feature in a general view of the mansion, 
marking it out from a considerable distance, but also a luxurious 
appendage to the house itself, since this elevated open apartment 
will command a most delightful view of the whole surrounding 
demesne, first catching a glimpse of the flower garden immediately 
below the terrace, next of the ‘ Pleasaunce,’ or pleasure ground, ex- 
tending beneath the other to the margin of the lake, a fine piece 
of water, through which the river Trent passes, and which covers 
an extent of about eighty acres. Rising from this lake there is a 
small island, intended to be entirely-laid out in terraces, similar 
to the celebrated Isola Bella, which appellation is to be conferred 
on this imitation of it. The terraces will be crowned by a pictu- 
resque group of Italian buildings, including a casino and prospect 
tower, so as to form a prominent object in the view from the man- | 
sion itself; one, moreover, quite in keeping with the style of studied 
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refinement displayed in_ laying out and embellishing the inter- 
vening grounds. That first entered on descending the terrace by 
the flight of steps in the middle of it, is the tlower-garden, mea- 
suring about 200 feet by 220. In the centre of this will be a 
fountain, and radiating from thence will be numerous compart- 
ments of fine turfy grass, symmetrically studded, at certain intervals, 
with groups of flowers, so disposed in regard to their hues as to give 
the whole plot of ground, when seen from the terrace, the appearance 
of a richly patterned and tufted piece of embroidery. This upper 
garden may itself be considered asa terrace to the second and 
larger one, the ‘ Pleasaunce,’ already mentioned, being elevated 
some feet above it, and divided from it by a parapet of ornamental 
perforated stone-work, whose numerous pedestals will support a 
series of lofty vases and groups of figures. A second flight of steps, 
corresponding with that from the terrace, leads down to the larger 
enclosure (measuring 730 feet by 550), which, like the other, is 
chiefly disposed for the cultivation and display of choice flowers. 
It has six fountains and four very wide promenade walks inter- 
secting each other, and so raised as to be considerably elevated 
above the parterres, although these are on a higher level than the 
grassy slopes from which they seem to emerge as so many islands 
of flowers. Owing to this peculiar and novel disposition of the 
ground, the ménotony of a uniform flat is avoided, the formality 
arising from regularity almost totally concealed; besides which, 
striking contrasts of light and shade are thus obtained: for, while 
some parts are obscured by masses of shadow, the opposite slopes 
are directly exposed to the sun. Additional effect is produced by 
architectural accessories, namely, an open pavilion at each angle, 
one of which will serve as a landing-place for boats on the lake. 
Art is not here attempted to be concealed, yet, instead of awkwardly’ 


betraying itself, it is made subservient to character no less than to . 


locality. The variety of levels and the series of platforms thus 
obtained give additional importance to the line of buildings as seen 
from the lower garden, or the lake, by gradually elevating it ; while 
the terraces seem to constitute an expanded base on which the 
mansion rears itself. 

Another point to which attention deserves to be called is the 
mode in which the architect has treated the west front. For the 
sake of converting ‘the former entrance-hall into a lofty saloon or 
reception room, it was necessary to provide another vestibule, and 
the difficulty was how to accomplish this, still keeping the entrance 
in the centre of that side of the building. Undoubtedly this might 
have been effected at once by extending the whole of that front, 
and carrying it out on the north side of the vestibule as far as on 
the south. Happily, such extension was not demanded, for in 


that case the architect would have lost the opportunity he has now- 


had of not only.completely overcoming a serious difliculty, but also 
making it the means of obtaining a feature as ingenious as it is 
novel. Considerably advanced before that front he has erected a 
spacious porch into which carriages can drive, and connected it 
with the house by two curves, each forming about a quarter of a 
circle, and whose elevations present. series of arches between Ionic 
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‘columns. These arches are glazed, to enclose the corridors thus 
obtained ; of which the northern one, or that to the left on entrance, 
leads to the vestibule, and the other forms a private entrance for the 
family, leading at once to the apartments :—both corridors will have 
an ornamental Mosaic pavement. The space thus enclosed be- 
tween the porch and corridors, and the house, is made a rich court 
of Corinthian architecture, with a fountain in its centre, and pro- 
duces a highly scenic effect both as beheld from either of the cor- 
ridors through the glazed arcades corresponding with those in the 
external elevations, and as viewed from the windows of the adjoin- 
ing saloon, whence, besides the picturesque architectural fore- 
ound, the eye catches sparkling glimpses of landscape through 
the sweep of arcades on either hand. From the court itself, or 
from the northern corridor, another vista is obtained through an 
intermediate lobby or vestibule into the principal conservatory, 
which forms the western pavilion of the south front. This, which 
is intended to be thrown open to company as an accessory to the ad- 
joining suite of rooms, will be quite a-salon des fleurs, a kind of 
garden in a drawing-room. In the centre of it there will be a 
superb fountain of peculiar construction, similar to one seen by the 
architect at Constantinople, from which will issue a column of 
water that, after ascending nearly to the ceiling, will expand itself 
so as to form a transparent bell, through which the volume of rising 
water will be seen: when the conservatory is lighted up of an 
evening, this cannot fail to produce a most splendid effect., The 
walls will be appropriately adorned with a framing of rich trellis- 
work to support various plants ; other plants and knots of flowers 
will be placed in small beds of earth, inserted in the pavement; 
while vases, containing creepers and trailing plants, will be attached 
to pendents from the ceiling. When completed, Trentham will 
certainly be one of the most attractive residences in the kingdom, 
creditable alike to the liberality of its proprietor, and to the inven- 
tive taste of the architect. 


4. WoRKHOUSES. 


The Poor Law Commissioners have ordered the erection of 
workhouses in 127 unions. Twenty-eight of these unions lie in 
two ‘counties, eight in three, one in four, (Stamford in Lincoln, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, and Rutland,) and the remaining 
ninety lie each in distinct counties. The largest share of the 
number of new workhouses belongs to Kent, there being sixteen 
for unions wholly within that county. The total amount au- 
thorized to be expended on these erections is 658,767/.; the total 
number of persons intended to be accommodated is 36,062. The 
largest sum authorized to be expended on one workhouse is 
10,535/., for the union of Bishops Stortford, in Hertford and Essex. 
The next largest amounts are 9,000/. each for the unions of 
Abingdon, in Berkshire, and Sudbury, in Suffolk and Essex, and 
9,125/. for Dorchester, in Dorset. The average expenditure for 
each of the 127 workhouses is 5,108/., and the average number to 
be accommodated in each is 284. 

The counties are Berks, Bedford, Buckingham, Cambridge, 
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Devon, Dorset, Essex Gloucester, Hants, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
Kent, Lincoln, Leicester, Middlesex, Norfolk, Nottingham, 
Northampton, Rutland, Southampton, Oxford, Somerset, Suffolk, 
Surrey, Sussex, Warwick, Wilts, and Worcester. : 

In addition to the workhouses to be erected, the Poor Law Com- 
missioners have ordered the alteration or enlargement of work- 
houses in seventy-eight unions, for which they have authorized 
the expenditure of a sum of 94,0492. 


5. RAILWAYS. 


As it is our intention to furnish in the ‘Companion’ for 1838 
a complete view of the progress of Railways which are now in 
course of formation, we abstain from giving any partial account 
in the present volume. The article on ‘ Railways’ (see p. 74) is 
devoted to those undertakings which are completed ;—and for 
those contemplated and sanctioned by the legislature, see the 
Article, ‘ Private Bills, p. 216. 


XXI—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


- October 8. The Newab Shunsoodden was executed at Delhi, for the 
murder of Mr. Fraser, the British Resident. Both events created great 
excitement in the East Indies. 

November. The inhabitants of Texas, aided by adventurers from New 
Orleans, declared themselves independent of the Government of Mexico, 
and proclaimed war against that Republic. 

22. Great fire in Canton. It was stated to have consumed upwards. 
of 3,000 houses. 

December 6. Marshal Clausel, chief of the French Colony, or con- 
quered settlement of Algiers, entered the town of Mascara, the head- 

uarters of the Arabs under their active leader Abdel Kader. The 

rench army had previously defeated the Arabs in two engagements. 
The. Duke’ of Orleans, eldest son of Louis Philip, King of the French, 
was present in these affairs, and was slightly wounded in one of the 
actions. 

15. Great fire in New York.. The number of buildings destroyed, as 
stated in an official report, was about 674, among which were several 
public edifices, and ranges of capacious and valuable stores and ware- 
houses ;—about 1,000 mercantile firms were dislodged. The property 
destroyed was valyed at near 20,000,000 of dollars. The fire burned 
over an area of 52 acres, comprising a densely-built and exclusively 
mercantile portion of the city. Active measures were adopted by Con- 
gress, the Banks, and the merchants, to alleviate the effects of the 
calamity ; and, during the spring and summer of 1836, the ground was 
again nearly covered by new and handsome erectiuns. _ 

17. Mr. Humphrey, M. P. for Southwark, was sworn in as Alderman 
of Aldgate Ward, in the room of David Salomons, Esq., then acting as 
one of the Sheriffs of London, whose election as alderman had been 
set aside, in consequence of his refusing to take the oath, which con- 
tains the words, “ on the true faith of a Christian.” Mr. Salomons is 
of the Jewish persuasion. About a week afterwards, Mr. Salomons 
appeared before the Wardmote of Farringdon Within, to claim exemp- 
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tion for his son from serving the office of constable, and intimated that 
if religious opinionjwas a bar to elevated offices, it should also shelter 
from irksome and onerous ones. The wardmote, however, could see no 
analogy between the offices of alderman and constable. 

21. Death of Sir John Sinclair, Bart., the well known Scottish agri- 
culturist and statesman, at an advanced age. 

* 25. First election of town-councils in corporate towns under the pro- 
visions of the Act for Reforming the Municipal Corporations of 
England. A great number of the new Municipal Corporations for- 
warded addresses for presentation to his Majesty, thanking him for the 
Municipal Reform Act, and expressive of confidence in his ministers, 
During the month of December, there were two tithe affrays in 
Ireland, attended with loss of life. The Rev. W. Beresford had em- 
ployed his usual process-server to serve tithe notices on the peasantry. 
The process-server was accompanied by five or six armed bailiffs, and 
the motions of the party quickly attracted the country people, who 
hooted them as they passed along. Ultimately the process-server fired, 
and shot one of their number. The people rushed upon him and de- 
spatched him instantly. The other bailiffs made their escape from the 
infuriated people while they were engaged with the unfortunate server. 
The other afiray occurred at Newton, near Charleville, county Lime- 
tick, The Rev. Mr. Bunbury was proceeding with thirty-two policemen, 
two sheriff's-men, and four drivers, to make a seizure for tithes. They 
were pelted with stones by the peasantry, when some shots were fired 
by the police, and several persons were wounded, and one man 
mortally. 

29. Louis Philip opened the French Parliament in person, in which 
he announced to the members of the chambers of peers and deputies, 
that the King of Great Britain had offered to mediate between France 
and the United States respecting the disputed claim of the latter on 
the former. [See Chronicle of Occurrences in the ‘Companion to the 
Almanac for 1836,’ p. 244.] 

January 1, 1836. Marriage, by proxy, of Ferdinand Augustus, Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, to Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal: on the following 
day she opened the Session of the Cortes. 

At the beginning of the year, Sir Charles Pepys, Master of the 
Rolls, and M. P. for Malton, was created a peer, by the title of Lord 
Cottenham, and received the seals of office as Lord Chancellor. Henry 
Bickersteth, Esq., was created Lord Langdale, and appointed Master 
of the Rolls. The Great Seal had previously been in commission. 

About the same time pensions were granted by Lord Melbourne to 
Mr. Banim, author of ‘ Tales of the O’Hara Family,’ of £150 a-year ; 
and to Mr. B. Thorpe, the translator of Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
of £100 a-year. Lord Melbourne also directed £150 to be paid out of 
the Royal Bounty Fund to the widow of the Ettrick Shepherd. 

5. Riots at Barcelona—the citadel was taken by assault, and a num- 
ber of Carlist prisoners brutally murdered by the populace. 

29. Lord Stowell, elder brother of the Earl of Eldon, died at Early 
Court, Reading, in his 91st year. He presided for many years over the 
Consistory and Admiralty Courts. 

— Mr. Montefiore, a highly respectable Jew, elected a Governor of 
Christ’s Hospital, by a majority of 32 to 20. 

30. The trial of Fieschi, the person who fired the ‘ Infernal Machine,’ 
(see Chronicle in last year’s Companion,’ p. 246,) and his accomplices, 
commenced this day before the Chamber of Peers at Paris. After a 
long trial, lasting two weeks, the prisoners received their sentence on 
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the 15th February. Three of them were guillotined on the 19th, A 
fourth was condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment. 

February 2. Died, at Rome, Madame Maria Letitia Bonaparte, 
mother of the Emperor Napoleon. She was born at Ajaccio, Corsica, 
August 24th, 1750. 

3. At a court held at St. James’s, a proclamation was ordered for the 
issue of a new silver coin of the value of fourpence. 

4. Parliament was opened by the king in person. [See Chronicle of 
the Session. ] 

— An ofhcial document was issued by the Burgomaster and Senate 
of Frankfort, declaring that henceforth the foreign imports into that 
free city and its territory are to be subjected to the same tariff as has 
been adopted by the great German or Prussian commercial league. 

— Death of Sir William Gell, at Naples, aged 59. 


8. A message from the President of the United States to Congress . 


announced the acceptance of the mediation of Great Britain in the 
quarrel between France and the United States respecting the non-pay- 
ment of American claims. 

20. This day the Rev. Dr. Hampden was gazetted as Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford, in the room of Dr. Burton deceased. His 
appointment created considerable excitement at Oxford for some time, 
his theological opinions having been affirmed by his opponents not to 
be orthodox. 

22. This day, ordinances appeared in the French official paper, the 
Moniteur, announcing the names of a new ministry, of which M. Thiers 
was the head, as President of the Council, and Minister of the Interior. 

During the month of February, the ancient Polish city of Cracow, 
which, along with a strip of surrounding territory, had been erected 
into a republic, and its independence guaranteed by the Congress of 
Vienna, 1815, was occupied by Russian and Austrian troops, under the 
alleged necessity of protecting it from revolutionary movements. 

March 22. Lord John Hay, the Commander of the British naval 
squadron, stationed off the Northern coast of Spain, intimated to Gene- 
ral Cordova, (the Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish forces acting 
against Don Carlos in the civil war in that country,) that he had re- 
ceived orders from the British Government to aid and protect the 
operations of the Spanish army on that part of the coast. 

April 5. The * Moniteur’ stated that the new arrangement entered 


into between the French and English Postmasters-General was signed | 


in Paris, on the 29th of March, by the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Lord Granville. The stipulations included in this conven- 
tion form a supplement to a former convention signed on the 14th of 
June, 1833. [See the article ‘ Post-Office Convention,’ at p. 60 of the 
present volume. 

7. Death of William Godwin, aged 81, author of ‘ Political Jus- 
tice,’ Caleb Williams,’ &c. 

16. A duel was fought between Sefiors Isturitz and Mendizabal at 
Madrid, in consequence of altercation in the Chamber of Procuradores. 
No harm was done, and Seiior Isturitz retracted certain expressions 
deemed offensive by Mendizabal. 

24. Death of M. Firmin Didot, the celebrated Parisian printer, 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, &c., &c. 

During the months of February, March, and April, the Sees of Dur- 
ham, Ely, Lichfield and Coventry, and Killaloe and Clonfert, became 
vacant by the deaths of the respective bishops. 

May 5. Fortified works, which had cost the Carlists three or four 
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months to erect, and through the centre of which ran the high road to 
Hernani, were carried by the English Auxiliary Legion under General 

Evans, after very hard fighting. The British naval squadron, off St. 

Sebastian, under Lord John Hay, lent very opportune aid in this con- 
test to the victors. 

11. The two eldest sons of Louis Philip—the Duke of Orleans and 

the Duke of -Nemours—arrived at Berlin, in the course of a continental 

tour, where they were favourably received by the Prussian Court. They 

left that capital on the 28th, and arrived at Vienna on the 29th. 

15. M. Mendizabal, Prime Minister of Spain, (see Chronicle in last 

year’s ‘Companion,’ p. 250,) having required the Queen Regent’s 
sanction of the dismissal, which was refused, of Generals Quesada, 

Espeleta, and San Roman, in consequence of alleged obstruction or 

inactivity in the civil war, resigned, along with his colleagues, and next 

day M. Isturitz was made head of a new ministry. 

21, The experimental expedition under Colonel Chesney, dispatched 
by the British Government, for the purpose of ascertaining the practica- 
bility of steam-communication with India by the route of the Euphrates, 
met with a severe accident. The two steam-boats were suddenly caught 
in a violent tempest, or hurricane, and, before they could be moored on 
the bank of the river, one of them was upset, and 21 individuals 
perished, These consisted of two lieutenants, the engineer, a number of 
soldiers and sailors, and a few natives employed on board the vessel. 
This accident did not interrupt the progress of the expedition. The 
steam-vessel was recovered—it was found with its keel upwards. 

28. The House of Assembly of Upper Canada dissolved by Sir Francis 
Head, in consequence of the measures which it adopted in stopping the 
usual grants or supplies. 

. June 1. A meeting of the friends of Mr. O’Connell was held at the 
Crown and Anchor, for the purpose of setting on foot a subscription to 
indemnify that gentleman for the expenses to which he had been put 
in defending his seat for Dublin. Nearly 3,000. were subscribed at 
the meeting. The subscription ultimately reached nearly 9,000/. 

20. Death of the Abbé Sieyes, at Paris, aged 88," 

21. Captain Back sailed from Chatham in command of His Majesty’s 
ship Terror, on an exploring adventure to Wager River. [Captain 
Back, in the month of December, 1835, was awarded, by the Geogra- 
phical Society, the King’s annual premium for his Polar discoveries, 
and the spirit and enterprise which he evinced. | 

22. Trial in the Court of Common Pleas, in which Lord Melbourne, 
first lord of the treasury, was defendant, and Mr. Norton, one of the 
police magistrates of the metropolis, plaintiff. The trial related to 
alleged crimiualities betweer Lord Melbourne and Mrs. Norton, grand- 
daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and an authoress of con- 
siderable reputation. The jury, without hesitation, found a verdict for 
the defendant. 

23. Death of James Mill, the historian of British India. 

25. On the evening of this day a young man, named Louis Alibaud, 
fired at the king of the French, with a walking-stick gun, as the king 
was passing in his carriage from the Tuileries. No injury was done, the 
ball lodging in the roof of the carriage. Alibaud, who had no associates 
in his attempt, was tried by the Court of Peers on the 8th of July, and 
guiliotined on the 11th. . 

The following occurred during the months of May and June: A British 
merchant, settled at Constantinople, accidentally wounded a young Turk, 
while shooting quails ata village near Scutari. He was seized, dragged 
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before the Cadi of Scutari, severely bastinadoed, and, being sent across 
the water to Constantinople, was thrown, by-the judicial authorities, 
into the Bagnio, or common Turkish prison. As, by existing treaties, 
no English subject can be tried and punished by a Turkish court, the 
British ambassador, Lord Ponsonby, took up the matter. The Reis 
Effendi having evaded the subject, the ambassador applied directly to 
the Sultan, and, after some delay and negociation, the Reis Effendi was 
dismissed, and, the inferior actors in the punishment of Mr. Churchill 
were bastinadoed and thrown into the Bagnio. 

30. Death of James Madison, one of the leading men of the United 
States in the infancy of the republic. He succeeded Jefferson in the 
presidency. 

July 24. Armand Carrel, editor of the ‘ National’ newspaper, and one 
of the political writers who were conspicuous in the proceedings which 
brought about the Revolution at Paris in 1830, died of a wound received 
in a duel with the editor of ‘ La Presse.’ His remains received a public 
funeral, at which men of such opposite sentiments as Chateaubriand, 
Arago, Lafitte, and Béranger, were present. 

25. On the evening of the festival of St. Jago, the patron of Malaga, - 
after the day had been spent in festivity, the national guard of Malaga 
revolted, and put to death their civil and military governors under cir- 
cumstances of great cruelty. The Spanish Constitution of 1812 was 
afterwards proclaimed. About the same period the Constitution was 
also proclaimed in Cadiz, Seville, and other towns. 

28. Death of. N. M. Rothschild, the leading stock-broker of Europe, 
at Frankfort. His remains were brought to London for interment in 
the Jews’ burial-ground, Whitechapel-road. 

August 3. Considerable excitement had previously prevailed in 
Madrid, in consequence of the intelligence respecting the proclaiming 
of the Constitution of 1812 in Malaga, Cadiz, &c. On this evening a 
movement commenced in the metropolis, but it was put down, and 
Madrid declared in a state of siege,on the following morning. General 
Quesada, the captain-general of Madrid, gave assurances to the Queen 
Regent, who was residing at St. Ildefonso, that he would answer for the 
tranquillity of the capital. : 

12; The regiment of provincial militia doing duty at St. Ildefonso 
broke out into a sudden insurrection, demanding the Constitution of 
1812. Many of the rioters were drunk. They forced themselves into 
the apartments of the Queen Regent, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the French and English ambassadors, and obtained from her a promise 
of the acceptance of the Constitution. This produced a revolution at 
Madrid. Isturitz, the prime minister, made his escape, reached Lisbon, 
and from thence he proceeded to England. General Quesada was not 
so fortunate, being taken by the populace about three miles from 
Madrid, and put to death in a savage manner. Ultimately the Con- 
stitution was proclaimed by the Queen Regent, subject to the revision 
of the Cortes, and a new ministry was formed, at the head of which 
was placed M. Calatrava, as president of the council, and M. Mendizabal 
was appointed minister of finance. 

22. The annual meeting of the ‘ British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science’ commenced at Bristol. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 


who was to have presided, was prevented by the illness and death of 


his eldest son, the Earl of Kerry—a young nobleman who, as member 
for the borough of Calne, had evinced considerable ability. The chair 
of the meeting was filled by the Marquis of Northampton, and a great 


number of scientific and literary characters were present during the — 


week’s proceediny’s. 
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25. From an official return made up to ‘this day, it appears that the 
number of English residing in France is as follows :—Paris, Versailles, 
St. Cloud, &c. 20,000 to 25,000; Boulogne-sur-Mer, 10,000 to 12,000; 
Calais, &c. 5,000 to 7,000; other parts of France from 10,000 to 12,000, 
The entire number of residents (which does not include continental 
tourists who pass annually through France) was estimated at upwards 
_of 50,000. 

September 7. The ‘ Moniteur’ of this day announced the formation 
of'a new French ministry (after delay and difficulty), in the room of 
M. Thiers and his colleagues, who had resigned in consequence of Louis 
Philip’s refusal to comply with the ex-minister’s interpretation of the 
obligations of the Quadruple Treaty, and send a force into Spain. The 
king’s refusal excited considerable discussion in France and England as 
to his motives and intentions. M. Molé was made president of the 
council, and M. Guizot minister of public instruction. The ministry of 
M. Thiers lasted about nine months. 

9. Sudden outbreak of a revolution at Lisbon, and demand made of 
assent to the proclaiming of the Portuguese Constitution of 1820. Early 
next morning (the revolutionists having been in arms all night) it was 
announced that the queen, Donna Maria, had accepted the Constitution, 
and the revolution was got over without bloodshed. But the change 
has not been cordially acquiesced in. A number of the peers protested 
against it, the husband of the Queen resigned his military command, 
and there are various indications of restlessness in Lisbon. A British 
naval squadron is stationed in the Tagus. 

22. Opening of the Session of the provincial Parliament of Lower 
Canada, by the Earl of Gosford, the Governor-in-Chief. It was shortly 
afterwards dissolved, in consequence of the spirit of opposition mani- 
fested by the members. - 

23. Madam Malibran de Beriot, the celebrated singer, who had been 
taken ill on the 14th, during one of her performances at the Manchester 
musical festival, died this day, aged 28. 

— Ariot at Nantes, produced by a contest between the military and 
the populace, on the occasion of the trial of some journeymen masons 
for combination. 

26. The Duke de Montebello, French ambassador in Switzerland, de- 
livered to the Federal Diet an official note, intimating that all relations, 
diplomatic and commercial, were suspended, until satisfaction were 
made by Switzerland to France for an alleged affront. The quarrel 
arose from a variety of causes, some of them of long standing, but the 
more recent of which were connected with the tardiness which Switzer- 
land displayed in the expulsion of certain refugees, and also in the 
manner in which the Swiss Diet took up an affair, connected with the 
apprehension and confessions of a spy, who implicated the French am- 

ador as his employer. An extraordinary meeting of the Diet was 
convoked for the 17th October. The British government offered its 
mediation, through its ambassador. 

October 1. A vigorous assault was made on the lines of General 
Evans at St. Sebastian by the Carlists, who attempted to carry them. 
Both’ parties fought with bravery. The Carlists were repulsed, after 
suffering severely. The loss of the Anglo-Spanish force was 376 men 
and 37 officers, killed and wounded. General Evans was slightly 
wounded. 

17. The extraordinary Diet of Switzerland assembled, and, after a 
lengthened sitting, finally adopted conciliatory measures with respect to 
the differences between France and Switzerland. . 
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19. A commission was gazetted, by which Thomas Drummond, Esq., 
Under Secretary of State in Ireland, Colonel John Fox Burgoyne, Peter 
Barlow, professor of mathematics at the Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, and Richard Griffith, Esq., were appointed his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for considering and reporting upon a general system of rail- 
ways in Ireland. 

— Another commission was gazetted, appointing C.S. Lefevre, Esq., 
Lieut.-Col. Rowan, and Edwin Chadwick, Esq., Commissioners for the 
purpose of inquiring and reporting upon the best means of establishing 
a constabulary force or rural police for England and Wales. 

— A meeting was held in London, Charles Lushington, Esq., M.P. in 
the chair, for the purpose of forming a Church-Rate Aboli ion Society. 
The object of the society is to effect the entire abolition of church-rates, 
without any charge upon the Consolidated Fund or land-tax; and to 
introduce the principle of upholding the edifices of the Church, and the 
expenses of Divine worship, either by pew-rents, voluntary contributions 
of the congregations, or by payments out of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

20. A numerous meeting was held at the Mansion House, to consider 
the propriety of erecting some testimonial of the gratitude of the citizens 
of London to the Duke of Wellington for the aid he has offered, in 
carrying forward the improvements connected with London Bridge, and 
also in promoting the erection of the new bridge. 

21. This day, an officer, who was serving Exchequer processes on tithe 
defaulters in Dunkerrin, in the diocese of Killaloe, Ireland, was inter- 
rupted by a crowd which had assembled, when he shot one of them, and 
made his escape. His assistant was saved from the fury of the people 
by the interposition of a Catholic priest. An inquest was held on the 
body of the man who was killed; but the jury could not agree in a 
verdict, eight of the number being disposed to find that the man was 
killed by a pistol-shot fired by the officer, thus leaving the merits of the 
case to be afterwards decided in a court of justice; but four were for re- 
turning a verdict of justifiable homicide. The officer was afterwards 
arrested, but was subsequently admitted to bail. 

24. The Cortes of Spain opened by the Queen Regent in person. In 
her speech she alluded to the modifications of the Constitution of 1812, 
which would be submitted to their consideration. 

29. A foolish attempt at insurrection in the city of Strasburg, by 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, a nephew of the deceased emperor, aided 
by two officers and some privates, which was instantly suppressed by 
the arrest of the parties. The prince has been since shipped off to 
America by the French Government. 

30. An attempt at a revolution made by a brigadier and 14 privates 
of the first regiment of French hussars, stationed at Venddme. The 
parties were instantly arrested. 

A vacancy in the Irish Court of Exchequer, caused by the death of 
Baron Sir William Smith, was filled up by the appointment of the 
Attorney-General, the Right Hon. Michael O’Loghlen. He is the first 
Catholic that has sat on the bench in Ireland since the Revolution. 

November 6. Charles X., the ex-king of France, died at Goritz, or 
Gratz, in Hungary, aged 82. 

7. A large balloon, which had for some time previously been exhibited 
to the inhabitants of London in repeated ascents from Vauxhall Gardens, 
started from that place on an experimental voyage, having three indi- 
viduals in the car, and, after having been 18 hours in the air, descended 
at Wielburg, in.the duchy of Nassau. 


8. An attempt was made at Lisbon to produce a counter-revolution 
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against the Constitution of 1822, but was-immediately suppressed. A 
number of Portuguese took refuge on board the British fleet in the 
Tagus. In a conflict in the streets nine or ten persons were killed, 
among whom was Sefior Augustino Freire, stated to have been one of 
the cleverest men of his party. 
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